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PREFACE 



Is industrial home work a survival of the domestic system of pro- 
duction? 

Is it a return to the domestic system whereby the tendency of pro- 
duction to escape from the home may be checked and women may evade 
economic parasitism with its resultant social, economic and moral slavery? 

Or is it a phase of modem industrialism bearing an intimate relation 
to every feature and problem of modem production? 

The first intimation of the widespread custom of so-called home work 
came to the Department of Research in 1910-1911, while pursuing a 
study of the manufacture of machine-made clothing. At that time our 
social experts confidently asserted that there were in Massachusetts no 
sweated industries. And indeed the sentiment prevailed that whatever 
of home work existed was either a very small, well-regulated system, 
applicable only to wearing apparel, or was a survival of the domestic 
system of production, and appeared in the form of products sold through 
women's exchanges or directly to the consumer. 

Now, there is without doubt a group of workers, we do not know how 
large or how important, who carry over the eighteenth century custom 
of production in the home. These appear as "home milliners," "home 
dressmakers," "home bakers" and laundresses, who employ less than five 
workers and do not therefore form "shops," according to Massachusetts 
law. But the workers who had commanded our attention and aroused 
our interest formed a far larger and very different group. They did not 
provide their own materials. They did not produce a completed article. 
Many of them did not perform a skilled operation. They did not sell to 
whom and where they wished, but they received from a factory a certain 
amount of material which they were to fashion into a specified form and 
send back to the factory for a specified wage, or they received a partially 
completed article or part of an article together with material upon which 
they were to perform a specified process, partially or fully completing its 
manufacture. None of the handicraft stage with all its inspiration for 
creation remained. The market was no longer open to them, in which 
they could sell their product, including their labor, to the highest bidder, 
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VUl PREFACE 

knowing exactly what part of the total production was due to their skill. 
They could sell only their labor, and this must be in a much more re- 
stricted market, and therefore at a much more unsatisfactory bargain. 
Industrial home work, so called, existent in Massachusetts is therefore 
not a survival of the handicraft nor even of the domestic system of pro- 
duction. 

Some of us saw, or thought we saw, herein the glorious possibility of a 
return to domestic production, if not the domestic system of production. 
Here a woman could spend idle days or hours, or the hours when other 
domestic processes were under way and not requiring close attention, in 
earning the dollars which her mother and grandmother saved by spinning 
and weaving and baking and candle making. But this extended investi- 
gation has brought conclusive evidence and leaves no vestige of a doubt. 
The present system is in no sense a return to the domestic system, nor 
does it show any tendency to rehabilitate production in the home whereby 
women may evade economic parasitism. 

Industrial home work is distinctly a phase of modem industrialism 
bearing an intimate relation to every other phase of modem industrialism. 
In it we see exemplified in its highest development, (1) subdivision of 
labor; (2) reduction of activities of the workers from those of a trade to 
that of a process; (3) imposition upon the worker of the burden of charges 
for waste, inefficiency and transportation; (4) irregularity of employment 
due to the seasons, to shortage of work, or to rush of work, whereby the 
burden of tmemployment is thrown entirely upon the worker; (5) piece 
payment whereby hourly earnings can be given only at the maximum 
amount possible to secure, and actual earnings or even rate of earnings 
are most difficult to discover; (6) uncertainty of contract; and (7), most 
noticeable of all, the number of hands through which the work passes 
from producer to consumer, as seen in the increasing employment of sub- 
contractors, agents, workers and subworkers. The attendant evils of 
child labor, of overstrain, of long hours of labor for women, of unsanitary 
conditions for the worker, of extension of disease to consiuners are in 
danger of being present to a more marked degree than in regular factory 
life. 

The home has become, then, an annex to the shop, whereas tmder the 
earlier system, even when conditions were most distant from the pure 
handicraft system, the shop was an annex to the home. Under the 
present order of things the home is a part of the shop from the point of 
view of manufacturer, from the point of view of employee, — in fact 
from every point of view exicept that of the responsibility of the State to 
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regulate conditions of employment. The late Hon. Carroll D. Wright 
declared that in a factory the work is carried on mider one roof, the 
processes are performed by machinery, and the article of manufacture 
passes from hand to hand for completion. According to this definition 
the kitchens or the living rooms or the bedrooms of at least 20,000 homes 
in Massachusetts are factories in every sense of the term, except that all 
the processes of the work are not performed under one roof. The work 
passes from hand to hand and is often performed by machinery in the 
home factory as well as in the parent factory. 

Is this development desirable? Does it make for the best interests of 
the home and of the community? As it increases in extent and in amount 
will it result in educational advancement for our children, higher stand- 
ards for our homes and a strengthening of the family unit? 

To-day laws applying to the factories do not apply to the annex to the 
factory which has been established in the home. If the State decides to 
allow the home to evolve into a factory, is this right? Is it fair to the 
worker? Is it fair to the consumer? Is it fair to industry? Is it fair to 
the public? Ought not the factory in the home to be regulated equally with 
the factory out of the home? That is, should not the State institute a 
system of regulation and inspection whereby every home shop should be 
visited regularly and the laws be enforced as to child labor, sanitation, 
disease, light, cleanliness, hours of labor, contract for pay, proper accom- 
modations for work? 

But is this feasible? Is it possible? And even if possible, would exten- 
sion of regulation and inspection be commensurate with the profit to the 
worker in the home? Would such extension of regulation and inspection 
be commensurate with the return in productivity to the State? Would 
such extension of regulation and inspection be commensurate with the 
return to the employer? 

This report is an endeavor to arrive at facts which should enable the 
public to come to some conclusion with regard to these vital questions. 
In the fall of 1914, after this report had been issued as Labor Bulletin 
No. 101 by the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics, a conference repre- 
senting agencies in Massachusetts which are concerned with social welfare 
met to consider the need for legislative action with regard to the subject. 
It immediately sent a committee to confer with the State Board of Labor 
and Industries. The Board, finding itself embarrassed because of the 
enforced disorganization of its Department of Home Work Inspection, 
decided to analyze its current records respecting licensed home workers, 
and secured the services of the Department of Research of the Women's 
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Educational and Industrial Union. At the close of this preface a sum- 
mary of the study is reprinted, by the courtesy of the Board, from its 
annual report. The full text of the study is printed in Industrial Bulletin 
No. 4. 

No phase of this or of the later report is of greater significance than 
that of hourly rate. Difficult to seeing, the investigators made very 
careful experiments and computations with good workers in each type of 
product, and thus were able to give the hourly earnings of workers in 
each process. These represented the hourly income for a good worker, 
and thus the maximum earnings possible to the large majority in that 
group. Doubtless some are able to make and do make a higher hourly 
wage, but the great majority do not and cannot exceed that wage. The 
presentation on rate of wage from the current records of the State Board 
of Labor and Industries is meager, as the question was not followed up 
closely on the schedules. But the data secured tend to corroborate the 
careful analysis of the earlier study and report. On the other hand, in 
the study made by the Board are clear data as to the cost of proper inspec- 
tion to the State, and as to the value of home work to the employer, 
which do not appear in the earlier study. Where employers have but 
one or two home workers, or workers in many scattered communities, the 
waste is striking, and the need or value of the system is at once seen to be 
incommensurate with the cost to the State and to the worker. 

The resolutions of the committee resulting from consideration of both 
reports are conclusive.^ They are as follows: — 

(1) There are but two solutions for the problem of industrial home 
work, — total prohibition or total licensing. 

(2) Total licensing is impossible, and an attempt would result in the 
imposition of a tax on the State which is out of all proportion to its value. 

(3) Total prohibition should be the goal for which we should work, and 
no steps should be taken which lead in any other direction. 

(4) At present such a measure would be unwise, as too drastic. 

(5) At present, for the protection of public health, it would be best to 
prohibit manufacturing and mercantile establishments from giving out 
home work when it involves work on children's clothing, doll and doll 
outfits, toys and games (all things which have to do with children), foods 
and all things which have to do with foods (frills, skewers, etc.), table 
linen, handkerchiefs, etc. 

^ The oommittee was oompoaed of Mias Susan M. Kinssbury, representinc the Women'a Edueational and 
Induitrial Union; Mrs. Fnjxk Hallowell, representing the Massachusetts Consumen* League; Mr. Richard 
Oonant, representing the Massachusetts Child Lab<v Committee. In addition, the bill introduced by the Board 
was indorsed by Mrs. Wm. Z. Ripley, representing the Massachusetts Women's Trade Union League; Mr. CairoU 
Doten, representing the lAbor Legislation Association; and Mr. Fred R. Johnson, representing the Associated 
ChariUea. 
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(6) In order to enable the Board to enforce the laws now on the statute 
books every manufacturing and mercantile establishment giving out home 
work should be required to send a list of such employees to the Board of 
Labor and Industries each month. 

On March 17, Mr. George D. Chamberlain, on behalf of the State Board 
of Labor and Industries, entered the accompanying bill, House No. 1882, 
before the Legislature, which had the indorsement of the committee, be- 
lieving that such a movement would result in a better adjustment of 
factory work both in the factory proper and in the home, and would 
gradually convince the public at large and the home worker in particular 
that the extension of the factory into the home will not bring economic 
production and economic independence to women. 

An Act to provide for regulating Industrial Work done in Tenements and 

Dwelling Houses. 
Be it enactedf etc,, as follows: 

Section 1. Every person operating a manufacturing establishment, and every 
person acting as a contractor or subcontractor for a manufacturing establishment, 
who, whether by himself or through agents, servants or foremen, contracts for the 
manufacturing, altering, repairing or finishing of any articles in a tenement or dwelling 
house, or gives out material from which any such articles are, in whole or in part, to 
be manufactured, altered, repaired or finished, in a tenement or dwelling house, shall 
keep a register plainly written in English containing the names and addresses of the 
persons to whom such articles or materials are given to be so manufactured, altered, 
repaired or finished, or with whom he has contracted to do the same, and stating the 
kind of articles or materials given to each person; and shall issue with all such articles 
or materials a label bearing the name and place of business of such factory written or 
printed legibly in English. The register shall be subject to inspection by the state 
board of labor and industries, or by any of its inspectors or agents, and a copy thereof 
shall be forwarded once a month to said board, as well as such other information as 
it may require. The label mentioned in this section shall be exhibited on the demand 
of said board, its inspectors or agents, at any time while said articles or materials 
remain in the tenement or dwelling house. 

Section 2. No person operating a manufacturing establishment, or acting as an 
agent, contractor or subcontractor therefor shall contract for or give out to be manu- 
factured, altered, repaired or finished in a tenement or dwelling house articles of food 
or paper frills, napkins, plates, bonbons or skewers which are to be used in connection 
with food, or any other articles which are to be used in connection with food, or table 
linen, or handkerchiefs, or toothbrushes, or dolls or articles of dolls' clothing, or toys, 
or games, or articles of children's or infants' wearing apparel, or materials from which 
any of the above mentioned articles, or any part of them, are to be manufactured. 

Section 3. The term "wearing apparel", as used in this act, and in sections one 
hundred and six, one hundred and seven and one hundred and eight, of chapter five 
hundred and fourteen of the acts of the year nineteen hundred and nine, shall be held 
to include all articles, or parts of articles, or ornaments, to be worn, made in whole or 
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in part of paper, of straw, of textiles or of leather. Whoever violates any provision of 
the two preceding sections shall be punished by a fine of not less than fifty nor more 
than five hundred dollars. 

Section 4. For the purpose of enforcing the provisions of sections one hundred 
and six to one hundred and eleven, inclusive, of chapter five hundred and fourteen of 
the acts of the year nineteen hundred and nine, and for the purpose of enforcing the 
provisions of this act and other related acts, the state board of labor and industries 
shall have power to appoint and remove, in conformity with the provisions of section 
eight of chapter seven hundred and twenty-six of the acts of the year nineteen himdred 
and twelve, as amended by section eight of chapter eight himdred and thirteen of the 
acts of the year nineteen hundred and thirteen, six inspectors in addition to the number 
therein provided. 

Section 5. For the purposes of this act the state board of labor and industries 
may expend, annually, out of the treasury of the conmionwealth, a sum not to exceed 
ten thousand dollars. 

At the hearing before the committee on social welfare, on March 24, 
1915, the bill was indorsed by the following organizations: the Massa- 
chusetts Child Labor Committee, the Massachusetts Consumers' League, 
the Women's Trade Union League, the Massachusetts Associated Chari- 
ties and the Women's Educational and Industrial Union, and no opposi- 
tion appeared. Nevertheless the bill was referred to the next General 
Court. 

In support of the resolution of the committee, I am presenting a list of 
conclusions based on this report, with statistical data drawn from the 
study. In addition, the summary of the "Report on Industrial Home 
Work" made to the State Board of Labor and Industries is reprinted by 
permission of the Board, so that at least an outline of all of the data now 
available on the subject may be included in this volume. The reader will 
find the full report of the State Board in Industrial Bulletin No. 4. Com- 
plete information and extensive tables are presented, based on very careful 
returns which had been secured through current records of the Depart- 
ment of Home Work Inspection in the winter and spring of 1914, before 
its abolition due to a decision rendered by the Attorney-General. It 
should be remembered that these records deal with home workers who 
have been licensed by the Board, — a group from which the undesirable, 
unsanitary, diseased homes have been excluded; and also it must be re- 
membered that the grade of applicant has been proved to be very much 
raised by a careful system of licensing. It is to be hoped that such 
careful, thorough work as that conducted by the Board in the brief in- 
terval permitted will be encouraged hereafter not only in this department 
but in all phases of its activity. 
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CONCLUSIONS BASED ON THE STUDY OF INDUSTRIAL HOME WORK 
IN MASSACHUSETTS, PRESENTED IN THIS VOLUME. 

A. The Economic Conditions of Families affected do not justify Industrial 

Home Work. 
I. The families involved are not dependent on home work. 

(a) Only 36 out of 1,450 families are shown to be entirely dependent on 

home work. 
(6) 83 per cent of the families have an income of $500 or over, 
(c) 56 per cent of the families have an income of $750 or over. 
II. There would not be a great sacrifice if families surrendered this privilege, 
(a) The total annual income from home work is insignificant. (Report, 
pp. 46, 47. Information based on pay rolls.) 
75 per cent of the families and 77 per cent of the individuals received 

less than $100. 
87 per cent of the families and 88 per cent of the individuals received 

less than $150. 
Only 3 per cent of the families and 2 per cent of the individuals re- 
ceived $300 or over. 
The median earning for all workers is about $100. 
(6) This income will have been greatly reduced by abolition of child labor, 
(c) The homes are "generally comfortable." 
III. The families involved are not of a dependent class (Report, p. 33). 

(a) Married women comprise nearly 65 per cent of the women workers 

sixteen years of age and over. 
(6) The women workers are not without a male wage earner in the family; 
81 per cent of the women workers had male wage earners in the 
family, 
(c) Married women are not forced to be dependent. Only 15 per cent of 
the women workers were widowed, separated, divorced or deserted. 

B. Economic Effects of Industrial Home Work are Injurious to the Com- 

MUKLTT, 

I. The rate of wages is disgracefully low (Report, pp. 50, 51). 

(a) The hourly rate for 50 per cent is less than 8 cents; for 22 per cent, 

less than 5 cents. That is, in a week of fifty-four hours 50 per cent 

have a wage-earning capacity of leas than $4.32 per week, and 23 per 

cent have a wage-earning capacity of less than $2.70 per week. 
(&) In a week of forty-eight hours 50 per cent have a wage-earning capacity 

of less than $3.84 per week, and 23 per cent have a wage-earning 

capacity of less than $2.40 per week. 
II. The seasons are extremely irregular (Report, pp. 14, 15). 

(a) Home workers in 134 factories comprise 57.8 per cent of the total 

number employed, but earn only 8 per cent of the wages. 
(6) 67 per cent of the families who were not employed the full year were 

idle because of no work. 
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C. CONnNUATION OF WORK IN THE HoiCB IS FRAUGHT WITH GbAYE DaNOBR IN 

THE Future. 
I. From the point of view of health. This may be due to contagious diseases 
unreported; to infectious diseases not required to be reported; to 
the introduction of processes which are not healthful; to the im- 
possibility of regulating posture, light, air, etc. (Report, p. 58). 

Only 32 out of 1,450 families had a workroom. 

32 per cent of the families reporting used the living room or various rooms. 

Only 50 used a bedroom. 

50 per cent of the families reporting used kitchens as workrooms. 
II. From the point of view of child labor. It is practically impossible to pre- 
vent child labor. 

III. From the point of view of hours of labor. 

IV. From the point of view of wage. It superinduces low standards of pay 

and thus endangers wages. 

D. The Movement toward Prohibition of Industrial Home Work is Strong 

AND IS ADVANCING (Report, pp. 20, 21). 
I. Trade unions prohibit home work in the garment workers' trade and in 

the tobacco trade. 
II. Child labor has been prohibited in Massachusetts since beginning this study. 
Over one-fifth of workers studied have been cut out of possibiUty 
of home work. 
III. Machines are being introduced to supplant home work. 

E. Regxtlation by Licensing and Inspection is extremely difficui/f. 

I. Licensing has failed in Massachusetts (Report, pp. 23*28). 

(a) More than one-half the families visited at work on wearing apparel 

were not licensed. 
(6) Formerly, 214 families at work on weaiing apparel, who were visited, 

living in 12 cities, were not regulated (with one exception). 

(c) Massachusetts has been endeavoring to regulate home work since 

1891, that is, for twenty-four years. 

(d) Licensing and inspection has been carried on in the metropolitan 

Boston district only, whereas wearing apparel is the subject of in- 
dustrial home work in every comer of the State: Chicopee, North- 
ampton, Foxborough, Haverhill, Leominster, Newburyport, Reading, 
Salem, Framingham, West Springfield, Springfield, Worcester. 
II. There are many other industries which it is as important or more important 
to Hcense than wearing apparel (Report, pp. 12, 13), e.g,: — 

(a) Paper goods: frills, skewers, boxes, paper plates, paper napkins, paper- 
doll outfits, flowers, rosettes, fans, caps, and favors. 

(6) Celluloid goods: fans, bandeaux, napkin rings, boxes, cards for hair- 
pins, nests for hairpins, etc. 

(c) Brushes, including toothbrushes. 

(d) Silk goods, including darning and embroidery silks. 

(e) Curtains, bedspreads and dresser covers. 
(J) Tojrs and games. 

(g) Human hair. 

(h) Centerpieces, doilies, towels, table and bed linen, handkerchiefs. 

(i) Circulars and envelopes. 
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F. The Expense to the State of enforcing the Present Law regulating 

Home Industry will be vert great. 
I. The law introduced last year prohibiting child labor imposes great obliga- 
tion on the Board of Labor and if properly enforced would mean 
licensing and inspection of all families carrying on home work. 
11. The area to be covered for the inspection of wearing apparel, as well as of 
child labor, is very much lai^er than heretofore covered or even con- 
templated (Report, p. 8). 
(a) Ahnost one-half of the home work is carried on in towns of between 

6,000 and 20,000 population. 
(6) Over three-fourths of the home work is carried on outside of Boston. 

(c) 15 per cent is carried on in cities having between 50,000 and 400,000 

population. 

(d) Very httle is carried on in rural districts. 

(e) Much of the home work is carried on in towns other than those in 

which the factories giving out the work are located. 

III. The extension of the law to cover the industries which are as important 

from the point of view of health and sanitation as is wearing ap- 
parel (see list above) would increase the labor of licensing and in- 
spection and regulation very largely, and require at least twice as 
large a force as for wearing apparel alone. 

IV. The extension of the law to cover all industries and enforce the child labor 

law would increase the labor of licensing and inspection and require 
more than four times as large a force as for wearing apparel alone. 

G. General Conclusions. 

I. Industrial home work results in competition between factory workers and 
home workers, indirecUy if not directly. This study shows that 
there is no competition in process in and out of factory, and con- 
sequently no direct competition as to wage. 

(a) It reduces fluctuation of labor in the factories by taking such workers 
out. 

(6) It permits employers to emphasize the seasonal character of the trade 
by permitting them to secure labor at will for short periods, thus 
introducing labor competition. 

(c) More steady work to those in the factory who need it should result 
from the inability of the manufacturers to give out work to the home. 
Rental space alone would prevent such large numbers being employed 
at one time and would force longer seasons. 
11. Industrial home work introduces an unsound economic basis. 

(a) The employer pays low wages and no rent, takes no risk, imposes 
charges on worker, and throws responsibility on the contractor. 

(6) Both employer and worker measure value of service by "compensa- 
tion" which comes from ability to do work at home, or by the very 
great competition among workers, due to the large number willing 
to work, instead of by productive power of services or by the value of 
the product. Because of inability to restrict or regulate the labor 
supply, and because of the tremendous supply of rush labor, this 
becomes extremely dangerous and forces low wages. 
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G. General Conclusions — Concluded. 

III. The theory that industrial home work will develop production in the home 

is untenable. 

(a) The restoration of production to the home has not actually taken place. 

(6) The increased price of wearing apparel and fancy articles due to higher 
wages, if the sweated industries were abolished, would force women 
to produce for their own consumption; thus productivity in the 
home would continue, but for home consumption and not for the 
factory. 

IV. Enforcement of prohibition could be accomplished by the regular inspectors 

without large increase of labor because directed against the manufac- 
tures, where other laws are being enforced. 

(a) The inspector can easily see from the type of product in a factory 
whether there is danger of home work. 

(6) Discovery through the schools is possible. 

(c) Discovery through local health boards is possible. 

REPORT ON INDUSTRIAL HOME WORK, LICENSED IN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

The following is reprinted from the second annual report of 
the State Board of Labor and Industries, January, 1915. 

Repoet op the Boaed. 

Enforcement of the laws by which the manufacture of wear- 
ing apparel in tenements or dwelling houses is regulated in- 
volves the granting of licenses to all workers; the maintenance 
of a list of all such workers engaged by employers ; continuous 
inspection of all such tenements or dwellings to see that they 
are kept clean; and the revocation of license-s for workers 
dwelling in tenements or dwellings where contagious or com- 
municable diseases may appear. 

Seven distinct processes are necessary to attain these ends : — 

First. — The State Board of Labor and Industries must re- 
ceive applications from any member of a family which desires 
to do such work. 

Second. — The inspectors of the State Board of Labor and 
Industries must examine " every room and apartment in which 
garments or articles of wearing apparel are made, altered, re- 
paired or finished, for the purpose of ascertaining whether said 
room or apartment or said garment or articles are clean and 
free from vermin and from infectious or contagious matter" 
before a license can be granted. 
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Third. — A license must be granted to the member of the 
family desiring the license. 

Fourth. — The Board must require the employer to send 
each month to the Board a register of the names and addresses 
of all persons so employed. 

Fifth. — Inspectors must investigate dwellings and tene- 
ments where licenses have been granted frequently enough to 
be assured that they are " kept in a cleanly condition." 

Sixth. — Inspectors must protect the public safety by revok- 
ing the license whenever infectious or contagious diseases shall 
appear as reported daily to the State Board of Labor and In- 
dustries by the local department of health. 

Seventh. — Licenses must be re-issued, if desired, when such 
dangers to public safety shall have passed. 

Contemplation of the problem of industrial homework has 
raised many queries and has developed many diverse theories 
as to its basis, as to its value, both social and economic, as to 
its validity, and as to the extent of regulation and restriction 
desirable. The following analysis of data secured by the State 
Board of Labor and Industries in the process of performing 
its function of inspection and regulation endeavors to answer 
the questions suggested above: — 

Homework is defined, in "Industrial Homework in Massa- 
chusetts," ^ as being " the manufacture or preparation within 
the home of goods intended for sale, in which the work supple- 
ments the factory process." 

Modem conditions of production have brought a new set both 
of industrial and of social conditions. With the concentration 
of workers in cities, large and small, have grown up the tene- 
ment districts of cities like New York, Chicago or Boston, 
which constitute such a problematic feature of these and other 
cities. The tenement house situation in our big cities involves 
not only the problem of securing for the dweller light and air 
and decent conditions of living and sanitation, but it also in- 
volves the maintenance of proper conditions of work. The 
results are two quite separate considerations: first, protection 
of the consumer by insuring that the work shall be done in the 
home under conditions safe from conmiunicable disease; sec- 

> See p. 11. 
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ond, protection of the worker, which includes (a) the elimina- 
tion of child labor, (&) the assurance of regularity and honesty 
in payment of wages and some return commensurate with the 
labor expended, and (c) regulation of the hours of labor and 
of wage rate as compared with the factory worker. 

Much attention has for a long time been devoted to the first 
problem, — that of protection of the consumer ; but the second 
problem, namely, the protection of the worker, has up to the 
present time received but little consideration. It is therefore 
not only questions of health and sanitation, but also of eco- 
nomics and finance, which the full report discusses. 

The analysis of the current records (September, 1913, to 
July, 1914) which have been collected by the Division of Home- 
work Inspection in the process of licensing and regulation of 
homework has been made in order to present to the public all 
information and knowledge which the Board has been able to 
gain. Later the Board will publish a bulletin which will in- 
clude the complete details of this analysis. 

Report of the Commissioner. 
Tlie Extent of the Licensing System. 

1. Of tie 8,000 applications annually received, only about 
6,000 licenses are granted, but this requires about 12,000 visits, 
or about 2 for each license. Almost one-half of these visits are 
unnecessary, as fully 44 per cent of the applicants have given 
a wrong address, have moved, or do not desire a license. 

2. The number of revocations because of communicable dis- 
ease due to reports from the local boards of health is small, — 
164 for the year. Considered in relation to homework, which 
is not now licensed, this number becomes large. At least 656 
homes in which homework is being done may contain communi- 
cable disease. On the other hand, the grade of family to which 
licenses are granted is good, 21 per cent of the families being 
graded by the inspectors as A; 62 per cent as B; 17 per cent 
as C. 

3. The number of appliciints who do not really desire a li- 
cense is very large, fully 13 per cent of the applicants, while 
the proportion of refusals of licenses because of disease, poor 
sanitation, etc., is 2 per cent, of the applications in ten months. 
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4. The installation of a more strict licensing system in Feb- 
ruary tended to reduce the number of refusals, to raise the 
grade of the licensed families, and to decrease the actual num- 
ber of applications, especially the number of those not desiring 
work, etc. A lessening of vigilance will doubtless result in an 
increase of the number of homes in which disease and unde- 
sirable sanitary conditions appear. 

6. The expense of the system for six months of very careful 
inspection and six months of mere routine granting of licenses 
was $9,240.69, including employment of about 4.2 investi- 
gators and 2.6 clerical and supervisory employees and incidental 
expenses. But there is in the State of Massachusetts about 
four times as much homework in other industries as in the 
manufacture of wearing apparel, and many of these industries 
seem to require regulation equally with those now licensed, 
viz., manufacture of frills, skewers, paper plates, paper nap- 
kins, paper-doll outfits, rosettes, cape, favors, bandeaux, cards 
for hairpins, running pants, tooth brushes, other brushes, cur- 
tains, bedspreads, dresser covers, human hair, doilies, towels, 
table linens, bed linens, handkerchiefs and center pieces. 

Location of Homeworhers in the State {based on Licenses 
granted February to August, 19 H). 

1. During this period 2,439 licenses were granted in 103 
towns. The concentration of workers in the metropolitan area, 
the large suburbs, and a few large outlying manufacturing 
centers is noticeable. In metropolitan Boston there are 691 
licenses, or 24 per cent ; in the large suburbs such as Maiden, 
Everett, etc., 301, or 12 per cent. ; in Haverhill, with ita sub- 
urbs, 322, or 13 per cent. ; in Newburyport, with its suburbs, 
301, or 12 per cent. ; and in Lynn and suburbs there are 131, 
or 5 per cent. But a large number of workers are found scat- 
tered throughout the State mostly in towns with 1 to 5 workers. 
There are 21 towns in which only 1 license was granted during 
this period. Thirty-four towns have only 1 to 5 licenses, while 
in 17 towns there are from 5 to 10. Thus in the large ma- 
jority of toAvns there are but 10 or less workers, this being 
true of 69 per cent, or 72 out of 103 towns. 

2. The cities and towns where licenses are granted are mostly 
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grouped in the eastern part of the State, with a few isolated 
centers, such as Martha's Vineyard and Nantucket, which are 
dependent on Boston for work and materials, and a few inde- 
pendent centers, such as Worcester and Springfield. An inter- 
esting fact is that no licenses are to be found in some of the most 
important manufacturing centers, such as Lawrence, Lowell, 
Fall River and New Bedford. 

Location of Industries giving ovi Homework, 

1. The industries which manufacture wearing apparel and 
which give out homework to 2,633 workers are 14 in number. 
Their product is as follows: (1) aprons; (2) athletic goods; 
(3) crocheting; (4) clothing other than pants ; (6) embroidery; 
(6) hosiery; (7) knit goods; (8) neckwear; (9) pants; (10) 
sewing; (11) shoe ornaments; (12) taping; (13) sewing on 
straw; (14) stitching. 

2. The order of importance of these industries, gauged by the 
numbers employed, is as follows : — 

(a) Shoe Ornaments. — In this industry there are 93 firms 
which distribute work. Licenses have been granted to 955 
workers, which are distributed over 30 towns. The centers of 
the industry are to be found in Newburyport, Haverhill, Lynn 
and Lowell. The maximum number of workers employed by a 
single firm is 84. On the other hand, many towns are found 
in which there are only one or two workers. Despite the con- 
centration of this industry in four towns it is also true that there 
are 131 workers distributed over 22 towns. 

(6) Knit Ooods. — Twenty-six firms are reported in knit 
goods and 297 workers. Unlike those working on shoe orna- 
ments, the workers on knit goods are found scattered throughout 
the eastern and southern part of the State. The maximum num- 
ber employed by a single firm is 80. In this industry, also, 
many towns are found with only one or two workers. In at 
least 4 cases one firm distributes to 5, 8 and 9 towns. 

(c) Pants. — In the making of men's pants there are 50 
firms distributing work and 333 workers are employed. Unlike 
the first two industries, the making of pants centers in the met- 
ropolitan district. Another feature which distinguishes this in- 
dustry IS that there are small groups of workers employed by 
many firms in one city. 
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(d) Sewing and Crocheting. — In sewing there are 46 firms. 
Thirty-one towns are represented in this industry, which also 
centers in the metropolitan district. Five firms are found, 
each of which distributes work to at least 8 towns. Crocheting 
is found in 48 towns, 37 firms distributing work to 207 work- 
ers. These 207 workers employed in crocheting are scattered 
from the extreme western to the extreme eastern part of the 
State, with the largest center of the industry in Salem. 

In the remaining 9 industries there are 454 workers. Two 
of these industries show a tendency to develop a center, viz., 
aprons, in which 42 workers are found in Boston, and embroid- 
ery in which 54 workers are found in Boston. The others are 
scattered throughout the State. 

Responsibility of Mothers in the Family Oroup. 

1. In more than three-fourths of the families where home- 
work is done the father is living, this being true of 78 per cent, 
of a total of 2,205. In practically all the families where the 
father is living he is at work ; in only 46 cases out of the num- 
ber reported has he been found idle ; and in practically all the 
families the mother is doing homework or other work. But 
in only 42 cases is the mother reported as doing outside work. 

2. The largest group in the entire list of families is that in 
which the father is living and is at work, and in which there 
are no children at work. In this group, however, there are 
found to be from 1 to 4 dependent children. The next largest 
group is 483 out of the 1,410 families, 34 per cent, or over 
one-third, which are reported as having no dependent children. 
Almost one-fifth of the families are reported as having 1 or 2 
children dependent, while about one-eighth have 3 children de- 
pendent, and less than one-tenth have 4, but the last group of 
families mentioned has its income supplemented by boarders in 
about a fifth of the cases. 

3. Of the families where the father is living, 1 child is at 
work in 148 families. Of these families about an equal num- 
ber have 1, 2, 3 and 4 dependent children. The number of 
families where there are more children at work is small. 

4. About one-sixth of the total number of families, or 356 
out of the total 2,205, have no male wage earner. Of this 
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group, only about one-fourth, or 91 families, have dependent 
children and no children at work. Of these, 28 take boarders. 
5. Of the entire 2,205 families, 40 per cent, have no de- 
pendent children and 21 per cent have only 1 dependent child* 
and only 38 per cent, have 2 or more children. Of the entire 
number, 82 per cent have no children at work. 

Economic Stains of the Family. 

1. About one-third of the families live in houses for which 
they pay more than $16 per month, or over $180 per year, and 
are therefore above the average economic group. About one- 
fifth live in houses for which they pay $15 to $20 per month. 
Almost one-fifth (18 per cent) of the families live in houses 
for which they pay $10 to $12 per month, or $120 to $144 per 
year. One-fourth of the families live in houses for which $10 
or less is paid i)er month, or less than $120 per year, or the 
lowest scale of rents. 

2. The income from sources other than homework is reported 
by the week, and therefore must be estimated as a maximum 
wage-earning power, or an outside figure. On this basis the 
incomes fall into three well-defined groups : — 

First. — Those whose income is from $780 to $1,560, or 501 
families, or 30 per cent, of the total number. 

Second. — Those whose income is $520 and under $750, or 
400 families, or 24 per cent, of the total number. 

Third. — Those having an annual income over $312 and not 
more than $520, or 573, or 35 per cent, of the families reported. 
A large part of this class supplement their income by taking 
boarders or lodgers (234 out of 362). The earlier report shows 
the incomes as somewhat higher, 26 per cent, having between 
$500 and $750, and only 17 per cent, having imder $500 as an 
income. 

3. About three-fourths of the fathers are reported as in 
skilled occupations. 

4. The income from homework is also reported by the week, 
and therefore the statement of the income is that of the amount 
it may be possible to earn, not of the actual earnings each week. 
As the work is so variable and seasonal the yearly statement is 
the maximum possible to earn, and probably represents in no 
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case the actual annual income. The largest group of families 
of homeworkers reports $1.50 to $2 per week. Thus 211, or 
17 per cent, imder steady work might earn $78 to $104 per 
year ; about two-fifths of the workers earn less than $2 per week, 
or a possible $104 a year. The maximum weekly income re- 
ported is about $5. In this study of 1913-14, based on pay 
rolls, the seasonal character of the work is shown by the very 
small annual incomes. Thus the largest group, forming 28 
per cent., earned imder $25 per year, 75 per cent, secured less 
than $100 per year, and 87 per cent, less than $150 per year. 
5. The hourly rate reveals the real place of homework, for 
it shows an extremely low productive power on the part of the 
workers, and, from the point of view of wage, casts industrial 
homework on wearing apparel into the group of sweated trades. 
This report corroborates the earlier study of industrial home- 
work, in which 71.4 per cent, of the workers in wearing apparel 
were proved to be earning less than 10 cents per hour, and the 
majority between 7 and 10 cents per hour. In the present 
study the majority seems to be able to secure 8 to 10 cents an 
hour. 

Housing Conditions where the Workers live. 

1. The proportion of tenements to dwellings in Boston, 
Worcester and Haverhill is very large, but outside these three 
cities it is very small. Of the tenements, the majority, or 54 
per cent, are in metropolitan Boston and the Haverhill district, 
15 per cent, being in Haverhill. In Worcester we also find a 
fairly large percentage of tenements, 13 per cent, of the total 
number being in this city, but the proportion in other centers 
is very small, only 2 to 6 per cent, of the total. 

2. Outside of Boston, and in cities not having strict regula- 
tions as to tenements and house sanitation, there are 560 tene- 
ments where licensed homeworkers live. 

3. The cleanliness and general conditions of the residences 
of homeworkers are, in fully one-half of the cases, graded as B ; 
also the cleanliness of buildings of applicants and workroom is 
very good, only 11 per cent, being graded as C. The majority 
of houses, when considered as a whole, are graded as A or B, 
77 per cent, falling in this class. But in Boston proper the 
majority of houses, 62 per cent., are graded as C. 
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Conditions of Living: the Number of Booms and the Size of 

Family. 

1. About half of the tenements in the 103 towns have five 
and six rooms. Of these tenements, 227, or 24 per cent, have 
five rooms, and 225, or 23 per cent., have six rooms. In the 
large centers outside of Boston an even larger proportion of ten- 
ements are of five or six rooms. In Haverhill 44 per cent, have 
six or more rooms, while in Newburyport the percentage is 47 
and in Lowell, 46. In Boston there is a sharp change to the 
three-room tenement, 70 per cent, of the tenements having only 
two or three rooms. Of these, 33 per cent, are foimd on the 
third floor and 20 per cent, on the fourth floor. 

2. The majority of dwellings throughout the State, on the 
other hand, have six or more rooms. Considering the State as 
a whole, 66 per cent, of the dwellings contain six or more rooms. 
In the metropolitan district the percentage is 55, in the lai^ 
suburbs, 70, while in the outlying towns it is 78 or more. 

3. The average family group is made up of 3 to 4 people, 
and the prevailing condition is that of one and one-haK rooms 
for one person. Outside of Boston the number of cases where 
an undue number of occupants are found is very small. In 
houses of A grade the predominating group is 3 people, and they 
live in six rooms. In houses of B grade the predominating 
group is 4 people, and they live in six rooms. In houses of 
C grade the predominating group is 4 people, and they live in 
two rooms. 

Conditions of Workrooms. 
The work is carried on for the most part in the kitchens or 
dining rooms, the majority being done in the kitchens. The 
ventilation and heat of workrooms are reported as being of A 
and B grade. In only 100 out of 2,450 cases is the ventilation 
reported as 0, and this is true in only 134 cases as to heat. 

Nationality of Workers. 
Twenty-seven coimtries are represented outside of the United 
States. More than one-half of the workers were bom in the 
United States, there being 1,065 native-bom workers reported 
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and 891 foreign-bom. In the order of numbers represented 
these nationalities are Italians^ Canadians, Irish. 

The Italians are to be found mostly in the making of panta 
and aprons, the Canadians in the making of shoe ornaments, 
the Irish in embroidery. The largest number of foreign-bom 
workers is found in the making of pants, the second largest 
number in the making of shoe ornaments. 

Nationality and Ages of Members of the Family. 
The largest number of mothers and fathers are twenty-five 
to thirty-five years of age, but there are an almost equal number 
thirty-five to forty-five years of age. More than half of the 
female workers are twenty-five to forty-five years of age, being 
almost equally divided between the two ten-year age periods. 
There is a surprisingly large number of workers over sixty 
years of age, — about as many as in any five-year group before 
twenty-five or after fifty years of age. 

Susan M. Kingsbuey, 
Director of the Department of Research, Women's 
Educational and Industrial Union. 
Boston, April, 1915. 
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Industrial Home Work in MAssAcmiSEns 



INTBODUCTOBY 

Purpose and Results op the Inquiry. 

The inquiry, the results of which are set forth in this report, was 
undertaken for the purpose of obtaining information relative to the extent 
of "home work,'' so-called, in Massachusetts, the industries in which it 
exists, its influence upon factory work and wages, the type of family 
engaged in it, the motive for engaging in it, the nature of the income re- 
ceived — whether supplementary or otherwise — and its effect upon family 
life. The subject was approached, furthermore, with the object in view 
of ascertaining facts and conditions in their relation to: 

(o) The workers: The number of persons engaged in home work in 
Massachusetts by sex, age, and nationality ; the processes upon which they 
are engaged ; the character of the work and working conditions ; the wages 
received. 

(6) TJie industries employing home workers: The number of estab- 
lishments in each industry; the ratio of the number of home workers to 
factory workers ; the ratio of the amounts paid in wages in the two groups ; 
the determination, as far as possible, of the extent to which home work is 
increasing or decreasing; whether manufacturers regard it as necessary 
to the industry; and how far it is, in fact, an efficient method of pro- 
duction. 

(c) The public: Whether conditions exist which endanger public 
health or throw upon society the burden of parasitic industries. 

While the report may not in all respects answer these questions cate- 
gorically or as completely as might be desired, it is, nevertheless, believed 
that the results as presented constitute a fairly comprehensive and accurate 
picture of this phase of industrial life in Massachusetts and may be useful 
as a basis for further consideration of this important subject. Informa- 
tion was obtained from 831 employers, of whom 675 were interviewed 
by agents of the Bureau. Of this number, 284 were found to be giving 
out home work. The agents also interviewed 53 contractors or distribu- 
tors, and 2,409 home workers. Complete information relative to home 
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work was obtained from 134 establishments. The number of individual 
home workers connected with these 134 establishments is estimated at 
20,075 — this estimate being based upon the number of names appearing 
on the manufacturers^ pay-rolls, which often represent groups of workers, 
and the number of workers discovered actually at work. 

The principal outstanding facts seen as the results of this inquiry are 
as follows : 

1. A low average of wages generally prevails for home work, 59.5 
per cent of those who received payments for nine months or longer during 
the year being found to earn less than $100 for the year; 78.5 per cent 
being found to earn less than $150; and only 4.1 per cent being found 
to earn $300 or over, while 50 per cent of those reporting their hourly 
earnings earned less than eight cents an hour and 22.5 per cent earned less 
than five cents an hour. The statistics indicate, however, that home work 
in Massachusetts does not represent the sole or principal means of support 
in the overwhelming majority of cases, only 36 out of 1,450 families of 
home workers covered by the investigation being found to be wholly 
dependent on home work, while 56.1 per cent of the 1,131 families report- 
ing income received not less than $750 during the year aside from home- 
work earnings; and 80 per cent received $500 or more annually from 
outside sources. Moreover, the total income from all sources of families 
doing home work is not abnormally low, the hours are not excessively 
long, and the sanitary conditions surrounding the work are, on the whole, 
satisfactory. In these respects the condition of home workers in Massa- 
chusetts, as disclosed by this inquiry, appears to be appreciably different 
from that shown by investigations elsewhere, — for example, in New 
York and in England where there were found considerable numbers of 
women totally dependent on home work, toiling for excessively long hours 
at extremely low wages, and, consequently, in a state of economic exploita- 
tion properly designated as " sweated labor." 

2. There is little competition between factory and home workers, so 
that the effect upon factory work is slight. In the 134 establishments 
investigated from which complete data were obtained, the home workers 
constituted 57.8 per cent of the labor force and received only eight per 
cent of the wages during year under investigation. In connection with 
the low pay and large number of home workers, the fact should be em- 
phasized that home workers are not employed, as a rule, for full time, 
working generally only for a few hours each day. This fact accounts for 
the discrepancy between the large number of workers and the small amount 
of wages. The following table shows, for the industries covered by the 
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inquiry, the relation between the factory workers and the home workers 
with respect to numbers and wages. 

Table 1. — Relation of Factory to Home Workers and Wages. 



Industbibs. 



AUIndiutrlM. 



Wearing apparel. 
Paper soods, . 
Jewelry and silverware, 
Sporting goods, 
Celluloid goods, 
Other industries. 



Pbbcbiitaoes or 
Factort— 



Workers Wages 



42.2 

57.5 



83.0 
25.1 
U.O 
81.5 

70.2 



92.0 

90.0 
94.9 
91.3 
09.9 
98.5 
96.9 



Pbbcbntaobs or 

HOMS — 



Workers Wages 



ST.t 

42.5 
66.1 
74.9 
88.1 
18.5 
29.8 



t.O 

10.0 
5.1 
8.7 

80.1 
1.5 
3.1 



3. Employment in home work is shown to he very irregular, the ma- 
jority of the home workers being without such employm^it for consider^ 
able periods during the year. Less than one-half of the workers interviewed 
were occupied on home work for nine months or more of the year. 

4. A conspicuous evil found was that of child labor, approximately 
one-fifth of the home workers whose ages were reported being under 14 
years of age, while 11 per cent were between the ages of 35 and 40 and 
eight per cent were over 60. But the employment of children under 14 
in any contract or wage-earning industry carried on in a tenement or other 
house is now prohibited by Chapter 831 of the Acts of 1913, which, it 
should be borne in mind, did not take effect until after the field work on 
this investigation had been completed. 

5. Married women formed nearly three-fifths of the total number of 
home workers 16 years of age and over. — Eighty-one per cent of these 
women home workers had an adult male wage-earner in the family. 
Sixty-five per cent of the home workers 16 years of age and over were 
married, 21 per cent were single, and 14 per cent were widowed, separated, 
divorced, or deserted. 

6. Living conditions in the homes visited were found to be generally 
good, although numerous instances of over-crowding were discovered. 

7. Home work is not confined to the congested tenement districts, less 
than one-fourth of the workers whose environment was investigated being 
foimd in Boston, 7.4 per cent being found in communities ranging from 
20,000 to 60,000 in population, and about 50 per cent in communities 
ranging between 6,000 and 20,000. 

So far as it may be determined from the facts shown, home work in 
Massachusetts is an extremely low-paid form of occupation, involving 
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frequent and prolonged periods of non-employment, and conspicuous on 
account of the young children of school age who have, hitherto at least, 
shared in this employment. It is to he rememhered, however, that 
this form of labor is now prohibited for children under 14 and that 
the majority of home workers are married women, supported by husbands 
or sons with fairly adequate wages, and spending only a few hours each 
day in the attempt to add to the family income; that is, home work is 
seldom an absolute necessity for the persons who undertake it and even 
more rarely is it a sole source of income. But it is doubtful whether the 
mere fact that home work in Massachusetts appears, from the evidence of 
this inquiry, not to have been characterized thus far by such pronounced 
evils as have attended it elsewhere should be accepted as sufficient reason 
for the maintenance by the State of a laissez faire attitude toward it 

The present law provides for the licensing and inspection only of home 
work in the making, altering, repairing, and finishing of wearing apparel, 
but the State Board of Labor and Industries gives as its opinion that the 
law should include vdthin its scope ^^ all articles made, altered, repaired, 
finished, ornamented, or adapted for sale," and it has recommended legis- 
lation to this effect " The thinking public," says the Board in its first 
annual report, ^^ may well demand that the same laws relating to sanita- 
tion, ventilation, toilet facilities, child labor laws, light, cleanliness, etc., 
which govern the factory, shall be applied as well to the premises where 
the factory product is being worked upon. It may also be demanded that 
no article intended for sale shall be made in the home under less advan- 
tageous conditions than in the factory where it is protected and controlled 
by law. ... If there is violation of the child labor law, ... he [the 
manufacturer] cannot be prosecuted for the same. Further, Chapter 758, 
Acts of 1913, provides that: * If any child or woman shall be employed in 
more than one such place, the total number of hours of such employment 
shall not exceed fifly-four hours in one week.' It is a common practice in 
some industries for girls to take home from the factory where they are 
employed work to be done at night after the day's task is ended. Thus 
they continue the employment of the day with no relaxation such as might 
come from a change of work. This is but another evidence of the different 
standards applied by the labor laws to work done in a factory and the 
manufacture of the same product in the home." 
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Scope and Method op the Inqutbt. 

The field of inquiry embraced factory and workshop industries 
throughout the State. But, from a preliminary survey of the field before 
the actual collection of specific data was begun, it became evident that 
home work was being carried on in such a large number of industries and 
was so widely distributed throughout the Commonwealth that the real ex- 
tent of the system could only be determined by a complete census of factory 
and workshop establishments and of the general population, which was 
not, of course, feasible. Consequently, as intensive a study as possible 
was made of all those industries in which it was evident that a great 
amount of home work was being done. These were: Wearing Apparel, 
Jewelry and Silverware, Paper Goods, Sporting Goods, and Celluloid 
Goods. Inquiry was also made into a number of less important industries 
which employed a smaller number of home workers. In this way a fairly 
comprehensive survey was obtained of the situation in regard to home 
work in Massachusetts. 

From the manufacturers and contractors were returned data as to pay, 
number, and names and addresses of home workers, methods of giving out 
work, and seasons ; from the home workers, data as to nativity, sex, age, 
marital condition, kinds of work, pay, training, experience, other occupa- 
tions and school attendance, time idle, income, rent, living and working 
conditions, and the number of dependents. For the most part this informa- 
tion was very courteously given by both manufacturers and home workers.^ 
Circular letters and schedules of inquiry were mailed to 707 manufac- 
turers from whom 607 replies were received; 41 schedules were mailed 
to contractors, and 14 replies were received; and 15 letters of inquiry 
were sent to local unions of cigarmakers, all of which sent replies. In 
all but 10 cases where home work was reported given out by manufacturers 
in the five principal industries, personal visits were made by agents. 
There were, however, in several minor industries, a number of manufac- 
turers reporting home work whom it was impossible to visit with the field 
force available. The methods by which information was secured are indi- 
cated in the follovdng table: 

1 Usually any initial reluctance on the part of the former to show pay-rolls ended in the fullest co-operation. 
In one case, this extended to turning over material from a study of living conditions and school attendance in 
one town made for an employer by a paid investigator. There were only four instances in which employers of 
home workers absolutely refused to furnish data as to pay-rolls and names and addr e s s e s of home workers. This 
information was sought prior to the passage of chapter 330 of the Acts of 1013 providing that: *' Every employer 
of women and minors shall keep a register of the names, addresses, and occupations of all women and minors em- 
plosred by him and shall, on request of the . . . director of the bureau of statistics, permit the . . . director of 
the bureau of statistics, or any duly accredited agent of said bureau» to inspect the said register and to examint 
such parts of the books and records of employers as relate to the wages paid to women and minors." 
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Tablb 2. — Methods by which Information as to Home Work was Sectored. 



NuMBSB or EMABUUMBms wmoM Nvmber 
Which Ixfobmatxoh was Sbcubhd of Ertabliah- 

mAnta 


\i:^ 


By. Mail 
Inquiry only 


ToUls 


GiTincOut 
Homework 


9n 

S61 
46 

107 
9 

20 
42 


IM 

7S 

55 

8 
20 


ttl 

484 
46 

262 
17 
40 
42 


2M 

154 

7 
70 

8 
15 
SO 



AU IndvitrlM. 

Wearing apparel, 
P^pergooda, .... 
Jewelry and aihrerware, 
Sporting soods, .... 
Celluloid goods, 
Other industries. 



The relation of the number of establishments from which information 
was secured to the whole number in the State was different in the case 
of each of the five industries. Eeports were secured from every jewelry 
and silverware manufacturer listed in the Directory of Manufactures of 
the Bureau of Statistics. The same is true with regard to Sporting Goods, 
with one exception, and of Celluloid GkKKis, with four exceptions. In 
Paper Qooda no report was obtained from 89 of the paper box concerns 
on the Bureau's lists. Wearing apparel manufacturers are classified under 
various headings by the Bureau ^ and about two-thirds of all these were 
heard from with the exception of manufacturers of hats and shoes, in 
which cases the proportion was much smaller. 

In order to obtain reliable information as to the extent of the employ- 
ment and earnings, a study was made of the pay-rolls for an entire year 
in all the establishments — a process involving a considerable amount of 
work. It should be pointed out here that the word **year" as used in 
the report means the year preceding the date of the interview or the date 
on which pay-rolls were obtained from the manufacturers. An examina- 
tion of the pay-rolls for a year disclosed the fact that only a small pro- 
portion of the total number of home workers continued to appear on the 
pay-rolls throughout the year. The data in regard to annual earnings, it 
should be observed, must be used with caution inasmuch as they relate to 
persons who have not worked during an entire year. In nearly every in- 
stance where data relative to annual earnings are presented, the earnings 
of workers appearing on the pay-rolls for nine months or more are shown 
separately. Figures for this class represent the earnings of the steadiest 
workers and, therefore, the maximum possible earnings rather than the 
average normal earnings. 

An effort was made to visit at least 20 per cent of the home workers 

1 This olassifieation is the same as that used by the United States Bureau of the Census. 
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whose names appeared an the manufacturers' pay-rolls. In many in- 
stances considerably more than 20 per cent were visited, but in other cases 
inaccurate addresses or the absence of any addresses, foreign names, and 
the limited field force available for overcoming such difficulties made it 
impossible for the investigators to visit, in the time allotted for field work, 
as large a number as was originally planned. It should be said here that 
the term " family," as used with reference to home workers in this report, 
includes individual home workers and groups of home workers, although, 
in a few cases, it was f oimd that the home workers included in such groups 
were neither related nor living in the same dwelling place, but were simply 
engaged in the same work and were represented on the manufacturer's 
pay-roll as one home worker. The localities and the number of manu- 
facturers, contractors, and home workers visited by the investigators and 
included in the tabulations are shown in tables 3 and 4. 

Table 3. — ManufacturerSy Contractors, and Home Workers Investigated in Munid- 
polities of Specified Population. 



MUNIOZPALXTXBS ClASSIFIBD 

BT Population. 



AU MunicipaUtiM. 

200,OM and o?«r. 
Boston. 
Providence, R. I., 

100,OM and leM than 200,0 

Cambridqb, 

wobcxsteb. 

50,000 and lew than 100,00 
Bbockton, . 

HOLTOKB, . 

Ltnn 

sombbyillb, 
Spbingfixld, 

20,000 and leis than 50,00 
Bbooklinb, 
Chblsba, 
Chicopbb, 
Eybbbtt, 
Hatbbhxll, . 
Maldbn, 
Mbdfobd, 
Nbwton, 
Qttinct, 
Salbm, . 
Taunton, 

U,000 and 1ms than 20,0 

Attleborough, 
Framingham, 
Leommster, . 



Num- 
ber of 
Manu- 
facture 
era 



C75 

S75 
376 



10 

2 
14 



10 
6 



27 
25 



5 

1 
12 

4 
1 
1 



14S 

96 

2 

22 



Num- 
ber of 
Con- 
tract- 
ora 



68 

IS 

11 
2 

2 

2 



2 

1 

1 
1 
1 

17 
13 

1 
2 



Num- 
ber of 
Home 
Workers 



2,409 

54S 

543 



158 

48 
110 

102 



40 
48 
104 

179 

5 
5 
15 
90 
47 
14 



1,008 

130 
595 
153 



MUNICZPALITIBS ClASSZTIBD 

BT Population. 



Mblbobb, . 
Nbwburtpobt, . 
Northampton, . 
Westfield, . 
Wobubn, 

0,000 and IMS than 12,1 

Arlington, . 

Dedham, 

Easthampton, 

Nlu^.;. 

North Attlabi^rougU 

Norwood, 

SauEus, 

St-incbftoi, . 

Wuko field, . 

Lms than 0,000, 

Ashland, 

East Longmeadow, 

Falmouth, . 

Foxborough, 

Hopkinton, . 

Needham, . 

North Brookfield, 

Norton, 

Pelham, 

Plainville, 

Reading, 

Sandwich, . 

South Hadley, .. 



Num- 
ber of 
Manu- 
factur- 
ers 



9 

6 
8 

49 

1 



1 
32 



2 
10 

1 



11 
2 



Num- 
ber of 
Con- 
tract- 
ors 



Num- 
ber of 
Home 
Workers 



25 
6 
105 
17 
37 

134 

2 



3 

48 

4 

22 
41 
14 

1S6 

2 
8 
11 



10 
56 

7 
4 
11 



> Sixteen home workers were interviewed at Seabrook, N. H.,and 20 at Providence, R. I., none of whom are 
included in the tabulation of this report. 
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Table 4. — Distribution of Home Workers in Municipalities of Specified Population: 

By Industries, 







NUMBSB or HOHB WOBXBBS IMTBBTIBWBD LITINO III 


Muinci* 




Number 

e%t TT/imn 




PAunEs HAViMa Population op 


— 




Indubtsibs. 


01 nome 

Workers 

Inter- 


Less 

than 
6,000 


6,000 
Endless 


12,000 
and less 


20,000 
and less 


50.000 
and less 


100,000 
and less 


200,000 
and 




viewed 


than 


than 


than 


than 


than 






12,000 


20,000 


50,000 


100,000 


200,000 


oyer 


AU XndustrtoB. 


2,409 


116 


2M 


1,068 


m 


in 


la 


MS 


Wearing apparel. 
Paper goods. 


7»6 


61 


19 


100 


170 


100 


128 


233 


912 


19 




607 


7 






279 


Jewelry and ailvenrare, . 


278 


63 


48 


128 




» 


84 




Sporting goods, . 
Celluloid goods. 


173 
96 


2 


65 


15 
96 


1 


84 




6 


Other industries. 


159 


" 


2 


122 


1 


8 


1 


25 



This investigation was made under the general authority of the statute 
prescribing the duties of the Bureau of Statistics.^ The desirability of 
undertaking such an inquiry became apparent during a study, by the 
Department of Besearch of the Women's Educational and Industrial 
Union about three years ago, of the manufacture of underwear in Boston 
which brought out the fact that several firms in this industry were giving 
out large quantities of home work, and the conviction grew that this kind 
of work was widespread and rapidly increasing. Hearings before the New 
York State Factory Investigating Commission had, moreover, brought out 
a large amount of evidence as to the evils of home work in New York City 
and it was deemed to be a matter of public interest to determine to what 
degree the situation in this State resembled that in New York. It was 
not possible, however, for a private agency to prosecute, satisfactorily, 
an inquiry covering such an extensive field. The Director of the Bureau of 
Statistics accordingly decided to take up the matter, an arrangement being 
made whereby the Bureau secured as field agents for nine months without 
cost to the Commonwealth' the services of three research fellows (Mrs. 
Margaret Hutton Abels, Miss Margaret S. Dismorr, and Miss Caroline 
E. Wilson) of the Union,^ with Dr. Amy Hewes, professor of economics 
at Mt. Holyoke College and Secretary of the Massachusetts Minimum 
Wage Commission, in immediate charge of the inquiry, the scope and 
general organization of which was entrusted to her. Miss Alzada P. 
Comstock was specially employed to assist in the preparation of the 

1 Aets, 1909, c. 371. 

* The Women's Educational and Industrial Union offers three Fellowships at 1500 a year, with trarelling, equip- 
ment and other expenses inrolved, to approved oollece or university graduates who are desirous of preparinc for 
social and eoonomic work. The wwk eonducted by the Department of Research may be accepted as partial 
fulfillment for an advanced degree at Raddiffe, Wellesley, Simmons, Tufts and Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, which also, with the exception of Raddiffe, offer free tuition to the students holding one of the 
Fellowships. 
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analysis and the tables and in making digests and translations of the 
reports of analogous investigations in. foreign countries. The field work 
was further supervised by Mr. Frank S. Drown, Chief Statistician of 
the Labor Division of the Bureau of Statistics, who, with the assistance 
of Miss Annie L. Flynn, prepared the tables. 

An aggregate of about 80 weeks' work was spent in the field and in 
work upon the schedules (exclusive of the preparation of the report) by 
the three research fellows of the Women's Educational and Industrial 
Union^ and additional assistance in field work, amounting to about 14 
weeks, was rendered by other workers who were furnished by the Union 
and the North Bennett Street Industrial School, and by one of the regular 
special agents of this Bureau. The distribution of the total field work 
among the several industries was approximately as follows: 

Wearing apparel, 52 weeks' work 

Jewelry, 15 weeks' work 

Paper goods, 8^^ weeks' work 

Sporting goods, 6 weeks' work 

Celluloid goods, 2^ weeks' work 

Suspenders, garters, and elastie woven goods, .... 2 weeks' work 

Other industries, 8 weeks' work 

Total, . 94 weeks' work 

The text of the report is supplemented by four appendices: (A). 
Special reports on home work made by other governmental or private 
agencies; (B), Extracts from reports of inspectors of home work; (C). 
A select bibliography; and (D). Specimen schedules used in the inquiry. 
The bibliography, involving a considerable amount of research and 
familiarity with foreign languages, was prepared by Miss Etta F. Phil- 
brook, librarian and translator of the Bureau of Statistics, and will be 
found, it is hoped, of practical value to those interested in the subject. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE PEOBLEM OF HOME WORK 

BY AlCT HJCWJCS 

1. EXTENT OF HOME WORK IN INDUSTRY. 

The reorganization of industry, consequent upon the introduction of 
the factory system, has not resulted in freeing the home from manufac- 
ture. It is true that practically all articles formerly produced there are 
now factory made, but many of them are sent back into dwelling houses 
and tenements for one or more processes in the course of their production. 

This fact has been a matter of public attention in connection with the 
manufacture of clothing where home work has been subjected to some 
slight regulation, chiefly in the interest of the consumer, but hitherto 
we have been very generally unaware of the number of home-made goods 
in common use, or of the number of homes or of workers involved. Not 
only are goods sent out from the factories for hand-work, but in some 
cases power-machines have been installed in the homes for use upon fac- 
tory products. Inhere is little exact information as to the extent to which 
the home has thus become a part of our present industrial organization 
and no State has, up to this time, made any attempt to find out how much 
of its manufacture is done by home work.^ Even the United States 
Bureau of the Census has never made any study of outside work. 

Home work, as the term is used in this report, is the manufacture or 
preparution within the home of goods intended for sale, in which the worJe 
supplements the factory process.^ The statutory equivalent of "home'' 
in connection with such manufacture, " any room or apartment in a 
tenement or dwelling house," is given in the sections of the laws of Massa- 
chusetts which are concerned with the conditions and licensing of the 
manufacture of clothing.' 

1 In Oetob«r and November, 1912, the New York State Factory Inveetigatinc Commiamon made an inquiry 
into the matter of home work. Thia study oovered 193 factories, of which number 147 were found to employ 
home workers. These 147 factories emplojred 3,118 home workers, of which number data were obtained for 442. 
The report states that the results obtained from the few industries and factories studied indicate the extent of 
the problem and the immense number of workers it includes, it being estimated on the basis of the factories in- 
vestigated that there were 51,500 outworkers in the hand-embroidery trade alone and that the total number of 
home workers in New York City must run into the hundred thousands. 

* Macaroni, candy, and other food-stuffs which are manufactured in tenements or dwelling houses and sold 
directly to the consumer in small retail shops on the premises were excluded from the study, on the ground that the 
proprietors of such shops are, strictly speaking, independent producers. Cigars, made by independent manu- 
facturers under similar conditions, but under the supervisbn of the Cigar Makers Union, were also excluded. 
See page 29, post. Laundry work done for private families or others was not included in this inquiry. 

s Acts, 1909, c. 514, f f 106-111. 
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It was evident from the beginning of the study that the practice of 
giving out home work was carried on in connection with a greater variety 
of articles than the public is probably aware of. Home work on clothing, 
artificial flowers, and feathers has been a matter of common knowledge 
to students of industrial problems for many years ; but it is not generally 
realized that not only almost every variety of wearing apparel, including 
hosiery, hats, and shoes, are material for the home worker, but that 
jewelry, silk, tennis balls, paper goods, tooth brushes, and many other 
articles of as varying character and uses, are daily given out to home 
workers from industrial establishments in all parts of the State. In fact, 
a very large number of articles in daily personal use have passed through 
the hands of the home workers. The following list of the industries 
which were found to be partly carried on in the home, with the articles 
and materials upon which home work is done, shows the classification used 
in this report: 

Wearing Apparkl: 
Clothing: 
Men's coats, pants, and blouses. 
Men's shunts and pajamas. 
Women's and children's machine-made elothing: 

House dresses, aprons, rompers, and sleeping suits. 
Women's and ehildren's dothing (hand-work) : 
Waists, nightgowns, corset covers, eombination suits, children's dresses, 
skirts, and wrappers. 
Neckwear, Dress Trimmings, etc. : 
Bows, flowers, jabots, four-in-hand neckties, plain and fancy buttons, 
regalia, and dress fringe. 
Shoes and Shoe Trimmings: 
High and low shoes, satin slippers, beaded slippers, hand-crocheted and 
machine-knit worsted shoes, pump bows, buckles and rosettes for slip- 
pers, baby shoes, bootees, and moccasins. 
Hosiery and Machine-knit Goods: 
Automobile coats, sweaters, skating caps, children's caps and bonnets, in- 
fants' leggings, bands, and jackets, women's and children's shirts and 
union suits, mittens, corsage sachets, women's silk hose and men's half 
hose. 
Suspenders, Garters, and Elastic Woven Goods. 
Other Wearing Apparel: 
Hand-knit automobile hoods, caps, mufflers, and baby jackets; straw hat 
braid; kid and canvas gloves. 
Jewelry and Silverwabb : 

Mesh bags, chains, enameled pins and brooches, charms, fobs, display bows 
and rolls, and miscellaneous articles. 
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Papeb Goods:' 

Tags, frillsi skewers, boxes, flags, post cards, candle and electric light shades, 
paper plates, jewelry mats, jewelry display cards, paper napkins, paper 
doll outfits, inserts for sample books, flowers, rosettes, national fans, 
caps, bells, favors, and sealing wax. 
Celluloid Goods : 

Fans, chains, bandeaux, woven baskets, napkin rings, boxes, cards for hair- 
pins, nests for hair-pins, and miscellaneous articles. 
Spobtiko Goods: 

Base balls, fishing rods, tennis balls, squash balls, and running pants. 
Other Industries: 

Brushes (including tooth brushes). 
Silk Goods: 
Darning silk, raw silk waste, dyed spun silk, silk culture cabinets, and em- 
broidery silk. 
Miscellaneous: 
Whips. 

Curtains, bed-spreads, and dresser covers. 
Toys and games. 
Human hair. 
Art goods, medallions, centerpieces, doilies, towels, table linen, bed linen, and 

handkerchiefs. 
Coat hangers. 
Laundry tags. 
Deodorizers. 
Circulars and envelopes. 

The first five industries in the list — Wearing Apparel, Jewelry and 
Silverware, Paper Goods, Celluloid Goods, and Sporting Goods — were 
selected for special study because they employ the great majority of home 
workers in Massachusetts. A certain amount of information regarding 
home work on the remaining articles was also collected, and appears under 
" Other Industries '' in the tables and text analysis. 

Some measure of the importance of home work in the various indus- 
tries is afforded by a comparison of the numbers employed in the factory 
with those at home and of the amounts annually paid in wages to each. 
Many difficulties, however, stand in the way of forming a reliable estimate 
of the number of home workers even in connection with a single estab- 
lishment. Pay-roll designations indicate only the person in whose name 
the work is taken out, and the number among whom it is distributed at 
home is unknown at the factory ; or a single person may work for a num- 
ber of contractors and his name may consequently appear on several 
pay-rolls. A large number of employers keep no permanent record of 
home workers. Others keep names on their lists long after the persons 
have ceased taking work. Few manufacturers claimed to be able to state 
accurately the number employed. On the other hand, it must be borne 
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in mind that home workers seldom devote as much time to their parts of 
the processes as do the factory workars to theirs, so that while our esti- 
mates ^ show that the home workers composed 57.8 per cent of the total 
number of persons employed by the 134 manufacturers at the time inter- 
viewed, the actual amount of labor expended by these home workers was 
tmdoubtedly but a small fraction of the total labor expended by all the 
inside and outside workers. The limited time available for field work 
in this study did not permit any investigation of the actual number of 



Table 5. — Relation of Home Work to Factory Work in 134 



Ikdtotribs. 



Number of 

Ertob- 
Usluzimts 



Number of 
Workeri 
Employed 



ToUl 
Labor Cost 



AU IndostriM. 

Wmmi$i§ Appanl, 
Clothing, men'a — ooata and panta, 
Clothing, men's — ■hirta and pajamas, . 
Clothing, women's and ehildrsn's ^ machine-made, 
Clothing, women's and ohildrsn's •— hand-work, . 
Neekwiar, drsoa^mmings, and buttons, 

Shoes and shoe trimmings,* 

Hosiery and machine-knit goods, .... 
Suspenders, garters, and elastic woven gcwds. 

Other wearing apparel, 

JetoebTf and 8ilvtrwar$J 

Mesh bags 

Chains, 

Painting on enamel, 

Miscellaneous prooessss, 

Paper Qood9, 

CtUutoii Goodi. 

8portin§ GooiM. 

Otker IniuttriM, 



IM 

S7 
8 
4 

2 
2 
9 
9 
14 
6 
8 
41 
10 
18 
8 
10 
5 

is 
s 

17 



U,1«I 
UJS7 
840 
1,528 
128 
974 
844 

3,2re 

3,400 

802 

261 

1MJB48 

9,838 

1,889 

224 

1,227 

6^657 

1J601 

tfilB 



88,881,841 

8.W.478 
91,884 
687,842 
6.480 
122,241 
184,645 

1,244,433 
068,945 
192,490 
142.818 

882,791 



129,697 
490,140 
tJS4J998 
4S1J85 
08471 
WffiMl 



> The number of home workers in each industry was estimated on the basis of the findings of the investigates. 
As is noted in the text, single names on the manufacturers' pay-rolls often represent groups of workers. In esti- 
mating the total number of home workers for the 134 establishments, the ratio of the number of names selected 
from the pay-rolls to the number of workers discovered actually at work was determined, and the assumption made 
that the total number of names on the pay-rolls repreeents a larger group of workere in the same proportion as the 
names of the workers who were actually visited in the course of the investigation represent a larger number of 
workers. Thus **X", representing the estimated number of home workers, the formula used was: X: total 
number of workers on pay-roll :: number of workers discovered actually at work : number of interviews. Thus, 
if a manufacturer had 60 home workers on his pay-roll at the time of interview by the agent of this Bureau and it 
was found upon personal interviews with 20 of these home workers that there were actually 40 persons working on 
the proc esses , it was estimated that the 80 home workers on the pay-rolls who were not interviewed represented 
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hours spent on the processes by home workers. As practically none of the 
home workers kept records of actual time spent on home work^ it would 
have obviously involved considerable effort to have induced them to keep 
such records for use in the present study. 

For these reasons. Table 5 gives only a qualified estimate — and it 
should be read with this understanding — of the proportion of home work- 
ers to factory workers, placing the number of the former at 20,075 for the 
134 establishments. 



EskiblishmefniB in MaasachuseUa Employing Home Workers. 



Factory — 


Home — 


— • 


WOBKBM 


Wao» 


WOBKXBS 


Wao» 




Number 


FteroentaieB 

ofaU 

Worken 


Amount 
AnnuaUy 


Labor G<Mt 


Number^ 


FteroentaieB 

ofaU 

Worken 


Amount 
Annually 


Peroentaaea 

of TotiS 
Labor Coat 




M.ttT 


48.2 


99,666,921 


92.9 


89,975 


5T.t 


1666,429 


t.9 




eA08 


sr.s 


8488487 


90.0 


4,788 


48.8 


858jm 


10.0 




155 


64.6 


82,557 


90.3 


85 


35.4 


8,827 


9.7 




1.4M 


82.7 


555,918 


98.0 


112 


7.3 


11,424 


2.0 




- 


- 


- 


- 


128 


100.0 


5.480 


100.0 




311 


21.7 


77,642 


68.4 


763 


78.3 


44,699 


36.6 




432 


67.1 


167.828 


90.9 


212 


32.9 


16.717 


9.1 




1,668 


51.0 


1.063.436 


85.5 


1.605 


49.0 


180.997 


14.5 




1,835 


53.8 


915,585 


92.6 


1,574 


46.2 


73.360 


7.4 




469 


67.8 


186.404 


96.8 


223 


82.2 


6.086 


3.2 




218 


86.9 


186.917 


96.0 


33 


13.1 


5.701 


4.0 




3^ 


i6.1 


»fil6j084 


91.8 


9J08 


74.9 


190^888 


8.7 




813 


8.3 


516.512 


77.9 


9,025 


91.7 


146.279 


22.1 




1,344 


81.0 


896372 


97.1 


315 


19.0 


26.490 


2.9 




IM 


88.8 


128.784 


99.4 


25 


11.2 


813 


0.6 




800 


72.5 


472.866 


96.5 


337 


27.5 


17.274 


3.6 




1A82 


88.9 


ijmw 


94.9 


8J078 


88.1 


88^887 


8.1 




$79 


81.5 


A8iJ598 


98.8 


M8S 


18.8 


8J591 


1.8 




til 


It. 9 


esj48 


69.9 


8H 


88.1 


88fi88 


80.1 




im 


70.i 


899JS19 


98.9 


847 


89.8 


88^908 


8.1 


20 



the aame proportion of actual home workeri aa the 20 who were intenriewed,and that the manufaeturer instead 
of employing 50 home workers, aa shown by his pay-rolls, actually had working for him 100 home workers. 

The amount paid in wages to home wOTkers is the sum of the home-work pay-roll entries for the srear. Since 
the number of workers is shifting and many workers have employment for only a few weeks or months, the num* 
ber of persons whose names appear on the pay-rolls in the ooutm of a year must obviously be much larger than 
the number found at any given time, or at the time of the investigator's visit. Consequently, the sum shown aa 
the amount paid in wages is presumably distributed among a much larger number of workers than the table in- 



s A number of the home workers for three boot and shoe manufaetuvers live in New Hampshire. 
* Numbers of home workers given for Jewelry and Silverware are total numbers on pay-rolls for the year and 
manufacturers* estimates for busy season and include home workers living in Rhode Ldand and Connecticut. 
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The table affords a comparison between the relative numbers of home 
workers and factory workers, and the relative amounts paid in wages to 
each. In all, the factory workers thus appear to constitute 42.2 per cent 
of the total number of workers employed and receive 92.0 per cent of the 
total amount paid in wages. The difference in proportion is particularly 
conspicuous in Jewelry, Paper (Joods, and Oellxdoid Goods. In the cellu- 
loid goods factories which gave out home work, the inside workers re- 
ceived all but 1.5 per cent of the wages, and the two manufacturers of 
women's and children's machine-made clothing who gave out home work 
did not employ any inside workers. The table indicates, in condensed 
form, two of the significant findings of the investigation, — the large 
number of home workers employed and the extremely small earnings of 
these outside workers. The disproportion is, of course, explained by the 
fact that employment in home work is occasional and irregular. Accord- 
ingly, we find a large number of home workers employed for part time 
instead of a normal number for full time, as in factory work. 

Although this study was confined to Massachusetts, it became apparent 
that state boundaries do not always determine the field from which the 
supply of home workers is drawn. For example, agents of Massachusetts 
jewelry manufacturers employ home workers in considerable numbers in 
Bhode Island and Connecticut as well as in Massachusetts, and concerns 
of various kinds from all over the United States constantly advertise for 
home workers in the Boston newspapers. A large number of these offer 
work upon a basis different from that of the work with which this report 
deals. Their usual plan requires that the home worker become also sales 
agent for the finished product. Materials are to be sent by mail for the 
home operation after a deposit of money has been made. Large earnings 
are promised. The terms are not such as to inspire confidence in the 
sophisticated reader, but the amount of advertising would indicate that 
they are probably accepted by many persons.^ 

2. LOCATION OF HOME-WORK INDUSTRIES. 
Contrary to the popular impression, home work is not confined to the 
great cities and their congested tenement districts. Less than one-fourth 
of the workers included in the investigation live in Boston, — the only 
city in Massachusetts with more than 150,000 inhabitants, — and less 
than 15 per cent live in the seven cities with populations of between 50,000 
and 200,000, while nearly one-half of the workers live in places of between 

> At a public hearing in New York City before the New York State Factory Investigatins Commission, in 
July. 1914. Miss Elisabeth Watson, who was in charge of the commission's inquiry into the matter of hcnne work, 
exhibited a New York City newspaper of May 15, 1914, wherein 185 firms advertised for home workers, 17 of whom 
advertised for workers on articles prohibited by the statute passed in 1913. 

~"'V 
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6,000 and 20,000 inhabitants. The scarcity of home workers in the 
rural districts is even more marked; 136, or a little more than one- 
twentieth of the whole number, live in places of less than 6,000. The 
conclusion seems justified that home work is not a problem of the smdll 
city or of the large city in itself, but of any place in which industrial 
establishments, with a product upon which outside work can be done, 
have gained a foothold. 

Home workers do not always live in the town where the factory giving 
out the work is located. Where workers are employed in surrounding or 
distant towns, a distributing center is usually established or the work is 
delivered by an agent 

3. THE LEVEL OF WAGES. 

The really striking feature of home work for the maniifacturers and 
home workers is found not in the conditions which have engaged the atten- 
tion of consumers, but in the level of wages. It has become evident that 
yearly earnings are very low. The median for all workers included in 
this study is close to $100.^ Eighty-eight and four tenths per cent of all 
the individual workers for whom pay-rolls were available earned less than 
$150 in the 12 months preceding the inquiry; while 78.5 per cent of all 
the home workers employed for nine months or more preceding the date 
pay-rolls were obtained earned less than this amount. But, in the light 
of their supplementary character, the low earnings from home work must 
be interpreted as affecting the welfare of the workers less seriously than 
might be supposed. If they were considerably larger — that is, the rates 
higher and the work more regular, — the workers might be recruited 
more largely from the ranks of the less well-to-do, and wholly different 
problems of adjusting wages and standards of living might result 

The prevailing hourly rates show that earnings must be small even 
when work is steady. Except in the Jewelry and Celluloid Goods indus- 
tries, where the rates are conspicuously higher, a large majority made not 
more than eight cents an hour. The amount of non-employment is another 
important factor in accounting for the small actual earnings. As the 
busy, seasons in the various industries come to a close, work becomes 
scarce. About one-half (50.8 per cent) of the workers had payments 
extending over nine months or more of the year, though it should not be 
inferred from this fact that there was actual employment in such cases 
for a full nine-months period. The explanation most commonly given 
for the low pay is the abundant supply of labor. But, contrary to the 
prevailing impression that this supply is large because so many must resort 



1 Sea table ISA on pege 41. ^ j 
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to home work as the only means of livelihood, the statistics presented in 
this report indicate that the greater number of workers are above actual 
need. Of those reporting income, 56.1 per cent have not less than $750 
aside from home work earnings. The latter, if nnsupplemented by earn- 
ings outside the home, would be, in the majority of cases, too low to 
allow the worker to exist even in dire poverty. 

Only as a last resort will the worker attempt to live on such insuffi- 
cient funds. Nor do those giving out work expect or intend that they 
shall. A manufacturer of women's neckwear made the following com- 
ment, in speaking of his home-work force : " They can much more easily 
bear the ups and downs caused by changes in fashion than if they were 
help in the factory; for they are leisure-time workers and can do without 
the work. If a woman comes and asks for home work and says she is 
dependent on it for a living, I say, * No use to me,' for it is impossible to 
live on the proceeds of this work.'' Very seldom in an industry of this 
sort do we find the woman worker who is so frequently mentioned in 
studies of home work in otiier countries — the solitary woman who for 
years at a time has no source of income except home work, aud apparently 
no interest in life but her trade. Home work in Massachusetts is rather 
a side-issue, an occupation which may be taken up and dropped at will, 
and which supplements a regular wage from a factory worker. The 
report of the State Board of Health comments as follows upon the com- 
fortable status of .the families of home workers: 

As matters stand now perhaps more than half of the holders of licenses in the 
State are fairly comfortably situated and carry on the work in homes where the 
sanitary conditions are beyond reproach/ 

Another aspect of the situation which has received much comment is 
the effect of the large body of home workers upon the wages of factory 
workers. It was found in this inquiry that there was little or no competi- 
tion between the two groups, for the processes performed in the homes are 
not the same as those in the factory. In some instances, such as tag string- 
ing, tooth brush drawing, and crocheting edges for knit underwear, ma- 
chines for doing the work now accomplished by hand by the home workers 
were found to be on trial at the factory, and it is believed that their suc- 
cessful installation will entirely displace the corresponding home work. 
Even where the processes performed at the home are the same as those 
in the factory, it is probable that if home work is merely seasonal it is 
not injurious to the factory wage, and may even make for conditions of 
steadier employment for the factory workers. But in those cases where 

1 Forty-third Annual Report of the State Board of Healtli of Maaaaohusetts, lOll^p. 582. 
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home work is constant^ it seems probable that the wage of the factory 
worker sooner or later feels its influence. 

4. EVILS OF HOME WORK 

The evils of home work, usually reflected in excessively long hours, 
low wages, and unsanitary conditions of work, are tmequally emphasized 
in the results of the present study. Of these factors the only one found 
to an extreme degree was low wages which were due to the extremely 
intermittent character of the employment — only 50.8 per cent of the 
workers having payments extending over nine months or more and even 
these did not, of course, work continuously during this period. In re- 
sponse to the inquiry, *^ How many hours a day do you spend at home 
work ! " a common answer was : " Any time I can get off from house- 
work." Frequently this time amounted to only two or three hours, and 
only rarely did it exceed eight hours. 

In general, the places of work were clean and well cared for. Since 
56.1 per cent of the families of home workers were found to have an 
income aside from home work of $750 a year or more, it is natural that 
the places in which they live should conform to a fairly decent standard 
of cleanliness and sanitation. No attempt was made by the investigators 
to go into the technical problem of serious occupational disease, but eye- 
strain and backache, due to the work, were frequently found, and often 
the workers complained of a general nervousness and irritability, due 
probably to the monotony and tension of the work. No contagious 
diseases, aside from skin diseases, were found where home work was being 
done. Appearances would seem to indicate that there are no very serious 
results occurring from home work so far as health is concerned. 

A conspicuous evil associated with home work as considered in the 
present study is the employment of young children. An analysis of the 
age composition of the home workers actually studied shows that more 
than one-fifth of the number whose ages were reported were children under 
the age of 14 years.^ Nearly all of these were found in the paper goods 

^ Within Xhtb last yoar MaasaohusattB has prohibited th« employment of children under 14 years of age in 
home manufaoture. Chapter 831, Acts of 1913, which went into effect September 1, 1913, provides that: **No 
minor under 14 years of age shall be employed or permitted to work in or about or in oonnection with any factory, 
workshop, manufacturing, mechanical or mercantile establishment, barber shop, bootblack stand or establish- 
m«nt, publio stable, garage, brick or lumber srard, telephone exchange, telegraph or messenger office or in the 
eonstruotion or repair of buildings, or in any contract or wage-earning industry carried on in tenement or other 
houses." The enaetment of this law gives to Massachusetts new prominence among the States in the campaign 
against child labor. Long after the labor of children had been abolished in factories where work is carried on 
within hours prescribed by law, and under standard conditions of sanitation, it was legal for children of any age 
to work in homes where conditions may be extremely poor. Just how much will actually be gained by the 
new law will, however, depend entirely upon the adequacy oi inspection. At scarcely any other point in the 
whole home work situation are greater difficulties, it would seem, likely to arise. It brings up again the old 
question of how to make inspections sufficiently frequent to be really effective. 
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industry in the families of tag stringers. Tag stringing is simple and 
easily learned and seems particularly suited to the nimble fingers of a 
child. When the children come home from school at half-past three or 
four o'clock in the afternoon they are put to work on tags, and many of 
them, with an interval for a brief supper, stay at the work until late at 
night Again in the morning before breakfast they are at work on tags, 
in order to make use of the two or three hours before school begins. The 
children very naturally dislike the work, with its monotony and long hours 
indoors, but the level of wages is low among the families of tag stringers, 
and the parents feel that any opportunity for earning money cannot be 
neglected. The community, on the other hand, with a less short-sighted 
view of real economy, cannot afford to allow the strength of young children 
to be spent in long hours of monotonous labor and this consideration has 
now gained legal recognition through the new child labor law of 1913, 
which prohibits home work as well as factory employment for children 
under 14 years of age. 

5. THE ATTITUDE OF LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. 

The connection between home manufacture and the welfare of the 
factory worker has long been recognized by organized labor. From the 
time of the formation of the United Garment Workers of America in 1891, 
the labor organizations have taken a definite stand in advocating the aboli- 
tion of home work, on the ground that it is detrimental to the health of 
the workers and lowers the standard of wages in the trades concerned. 
The union label, attached only to articles made by union labor and under 
conditions approved by the union, has been used to discourage the sale 
of unlabeled tenement-made goods. The Cigar Makers Union uses a label 
which it does not allow to be placed on cigars made by tenement labor. 
In Massachusetts the cigarmakers have practically stamped out home 
work upon tobacco, except for independent manufacture in tenements, 
which is not regarded as home work. In the course of the present inves- 
tigation inquiries were sent to 15 local unions of cigarmakers in various 
parts of the Commonwealth, and each replied that to the best of the 
members' knowledge no home work on tobacco existed in the districts 
concerned.^ 

In recent years the abolition of home work has been made an issue in 
several important strikes, notably the strike of the cloak, suit, and skirt- 
makers in New York in the Summer of 1910, and the men's garment 
workers' strike in Boston in the Spring of 1918. In the case of the former 

& See alflo pAse 27. 
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strike, the protocol agreement entered into by the manufacturers and the 
unions stipulates that ^^ no work shall be given to or taken to employees 
to be performed at their homes/' The recent strike in Boston was equally 
successful in this respect; the terms of settlement included the abolition 
of home work and subcontracting between employees.^ The efforts of 
the unions in the direction of the abolition of home work have been sup- 
plemented by those of the consumers' league, which has attempted to dis- 
courage tenement manufacture by the use of the " Consumers' League 
Label" placed only upon goods made upon the maniifacturer's premises. 

6. REMEDIES PROPOSED. — PROHIBITION VERSUS REGULATION. 

If it be admitted that there are certain evils connected with home 
work, two remedies obviously suggest themselves: — (1) Absolute pro- 
hibition or, (2) regulation by statute, the latter involving a system of 
inspection and, presumably, some form of licensing. Both plans affecting 
the status of home work have their ardent advocates in this country. Up 
to this time the method of prohibition has been employed only with regard 
to specified articles, as for example, in the law passed in 1913 by the 
State of New York prohibiting the manufacture or preparation in tene- 
ment houses of food products and certain^ other articles.^ A tendency 
toward greater stringency of regulation is noticeable in other leading 
industrial States, but the conclusion seems justified that legislative aption 
in many cases is being delayed by the absence of specific information on 
the subject. The necessity for accurate knowledge of the extent and con- 
ditions of home work has, therefore, become increasingly manifest. 

Those who claim that home work should be entirely prohibited main- 
tain that inspection can never be really effective on account of the great 
number of workers involved, the wide areas over which they are scattered, 
the number of buildings, apartments and rooms to be visited, and the 
necessity of extremely frequent inspection if regulations are to be enforced. 
To quote from the report of the New York State Factory Investigating 
Commission, " Home work means unregulated manufacturing, carried on 
beyond the possibility of control as to hours of women's work, child labor, 
night-work of minors, or cleanliness and sanitation of work places." * 
From this point of view, prohibition is the only possible remedy. A 
further argument for prohibition comes from a few of the employers in 

1 At a special iiMetiiig of the executive boards and shop chairmen of the six Boston United Garment Workers' 
Unions, those of the makers of men's garments, May 27* 1918, it was voted that all local contractors be given 
notice before June 1 that all tenement-house work must cease on or before December 1. 

s Laws of 1913, e. 200, an Act to Amend the Labor Law with Relation to the Manufacture of Articles in Tene- 
ment Houses. See The Labor Law, Art. 7, 8 104. 

• Preliminary Report of the New York State Factory Investigating Commission, 1912, v. 1, p. 277. 
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the larger establishments, who see in the abolition of home work an 
advantage to be gained over the smaller and cheaper firms, who relj more 
extensively upon outside labor. 

With respect to the second method of meeting the problems involved, 
namely, regulation by some form of licensing, methods differ widely in 
the several States. The regulation of home work by statute has been 
undertaken by 12 in all, — Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, and Wisconsin. Mainly in the interest of the public health these 
States have regulated the manufacture of various articles of wearing 
apparel and other articles commonly made in tenements. Eight of these, — 
Indiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin require the licensing of the places in which 
such manufacture is carried on. Connecticut, Illinois, Missouri, and Ohio 
require no license, but Connecticut requires the notification of the factory 
inspector, and Illinois the notification of the Board of Health. New 
York requires a license for the manufacture of any article whatsoever, and 
prohibits the manufacture of food and other specified articles. The fol- 
lowing table shows the articles listed in the laws of the 12 States having 
legislation upon tenement manufacture. 



Table 5A. — Ar^tcZes listed in the Laws of the 12 States hcmng LegisUdion upon Tene- 
ment Manvfactvre. 



Statis. 



ArtidM Listed in the Repilatione 



Cooneotiout, 




niinoii 


No license required, 


Indiana. . . . 


License required. 


Ifaryland. . 


License required. 


Maaaachuaetts, . 


License required. 


Michigan. . . . 


License required. 


MiHOUri. . . . 


No license required. 


New Jeney. . 


License required, 


New York. . . . 


License required. 


Ohio 


No license required. 


Pennsylvania. 


License required. 


Wiaoonain, . 


License required. 



Wearing apparel, purses, artificial flowers, cigars and cig- 
arettes. 

Wearing apparel, purses, leathers, artificial flowers, oige» 
and cigarettes. 

Wearing apparel, purses, feathers, artifidal flowers, cigars 
and cigarettes. 

Wearing apparel, purses, feathers, artifidal flowers, cigars 
and cigarettes. 

Wearing apparel. Employment of children under 14 
years of age prohibited. 

Wearing apparel, purses, feathers, artificial flowers, cigars 
and cigaiettes. 

Wearing apparel, purses, feathers, artificial flowers, cigars 
and cigarettes. 

Wearing apparel, purses, feathers, artificial flowers, cigars 
and cigarettes. 

All articles. Manufacture of food, dolls and dolls' cloth- 
ing and children's and infants' wearing apparel pro- 
hibited. Employment of children under 14 years of 
age prohibited. 

Wearing apparel, purses, feathers, artificial flowers, cigars 
and cigarettes. 

Wearing apparel, purses, feathers, artificial flowers, oigers 
and cigarettes. 

Wearing apparel . purses, feathers, artificial flowers, dgais. 
cigarettes, and umbrellas. 



Eight States prohibit the employment of persons outside the family, 
one permits the employment of three outside persons, and three have no 
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regulation upon this point. Five States — Ohio, Maryland, Michigan, 
New York, and Pennsylvania — specify the number of cubic feet of air 
space per person working in a tenement room. All the States except 
Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, and New Jersey require that every firm 
employing tenement labor shall keep open for inspection a list of the 
names and addresses of the persons so employed. In Massachusetts, Mis- 
souri, and New York the law provides that a tag bearing the words 
" tenement-made '* shall be affixed to articles manufactured "without a 
license, or otherwise in violation of the provisions of the acts governing 
tenement manufacture." Other provisions of the various States relate to 
sanitation, infectious and contagious diseases, and other matters of inspec- 
tion and registration. 

The first legislation in Massachusetts r^ulating conditions in tenement 
workshops, aside from the ordinary requirements of the general sanitary 
laws concerning tenements, was an act passed in 1891 (chapter 857). 
The laws defined the workshop as ^^ any house, room, or place used as a 
dwelling and also for the purpose of making, altering, repairing, or finish- 
ing for sale any ready-made coats, vests, trousers, or overcoats, except by 
the family dwelling there ; " and required the proprietor of such a shop 
to notify the Chief of the District Police of its location, of the nature of 
the work done, and of the number of his employees, in order that such 
premises and the garments made there might be kept under strict sur- 
veillance. Subsequent amendments ^ made definitions clearer and re- 
quired workers to obtain licenses from the District Police before receiving 
employment (Acts of 1893, chapter 246). An Act passed in 1898 (chap- 
ter 150) prohibited work upon wearing apparel of any description what- 
soever intended for sale " in any room or apartment in any tenement or 
dwelling, . . . except by the family dwelling there," while any family 
desiring to do this work must first procure a license, employers being 
forbidden to contract in any way with unlicensed workers. The Act of 
1891 (chapter 357) provided that if any evidence of infectious disease 
was found in any workshop or in goods maniifactured the Chief of the 
District Police should notify the State Board of Health to examine the 
workshop and the materials used, and if found in an unhealthy condition 
the State Board of Health should issue such orders as the public safety 
might require. This act also provided for two additional inspectors of 
the District Police to perform the duties of such inspection. The Act of 
1898 (chapter 150) required reports of unsatisfactory conditions to be 
sent to the local boards of health instead of the State Board. 

1 Acts, 1892, c. 296; Acts, 1893, o. 246; Acts, 1894, o. 508; and Acts, 1898. o. 150. 
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In 1907 (chapter 537) the regulation of tenement workrooms was 
transferred from the District PoKce to the Inspectors of Health of the 
State Board of Health. In 1912, an act was passed (chapter 726) which 
provided for the establishment of the State Board of Labor and Indnstries 
and to this board was transferred, among other duties, the regulation of 
tenement workrooms, such transfer taking effect July 1, 1913.^ On this 
date the State Board of Health relinquished these duties and for the brief 
period intervening until the State Board of Labor and Industries was 
appointed by the Gtevemor in August, 1913, there was no enforcing author- 
ity for the tenement workshop law. 

The present law regulating tenement manufacture in Massachusetts is 
in part as follows : * 

A room or apartment in a tenement or dwelling house* shall not be used for 
the purpose of making, altering, repairing or finishing therein coats, vests, trousers 
or wearing apparel of any description, except by the members of the family dwell- 

> Tbe duties of the State Board of Labor and Industries in this connection are defined as follows (Aets» 1912, 
c. 726. § 5): 

. . . '*A11 powers and duties with reference to the enforcement of laws relating to labor and the employment 
thereof, the inspection and licensing of buildings or parts of buildings used for industrial purposes, the inspection 
and licensing of the worJcers therein and of all other industrial employees within the commonwealth, the en- 
forcement of laws relating to the employment of women and minors, and the institution of proceedings in prose- 
cution of violations of any of the said laws, now conferred or imposed by law upon the state board of health or 
state inspectors of health, or upon the chief of the district police, the inspectors of factoriee and public buildings 
of the district police, or the inspection department of the district police, of the deputy chief of the inspection 
department of the district police, with the exception of such duties and powers as are now imposed by law upon 
the chief inspector of boilers or the boiler inspectors of the district police, and with the further exception of such 
powers and duties as relate to the inspection of buildings under erection, alteration or repair, are hereby trans- 
ferred to the state board of labor and industries. Said board may delegate to such commissioner, deputy com- 
missioners or inspectors as are under its direction such of the above powers as it may deem necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this act. 

"Buildings used for industrial purposes under the meaning of this act shall include factories, workshops, 
bakeries, mechanical establishments, laundries, foundries, tenement-house workrooms, all other buildings or 
parts of buildings in which manufacturing is carried on, and mercantile establishments as defined in section 
seventeen of chapter five hundred and fourteen of the acts of the year nineteen hundred and nine.*' 

> For the sake of clearness the words ** State Board of Labor and Industries " are here substituted in brackets 
for the words ** State Board of Health." 

* Definition of a "tenement houae *' in citiee, — '*A 'tenement house ' is any house or building, or part thereof, 
which is rented, leased, let or hired out, to be occupied, or is occupied, or is intended, arranged or designed to be 
occupied as the home or residence of two or more familiee, which families may consist oi one or mon persons, 
living independently of each other and doing their cooking on the premises, and having a common right in the 
halls, stairways, srard, courts, cellar, sinks, water-closets or privies, or any of them. Where the occupants of 
dwelling houses contiguous and vertically divided, each occupied or intended, arranged or designed to be occu- 
pied as the home or residence of one family or more, have a common right in or use in common the halls, stairways, 
yards, cellars, sinks, wateiHslosets or privies, or any of them, such dwelling houses shall be deemed to be tene- 
ment houses and shall be subject to all the provisions of this act." — AcU, 1915, c. 786, M, T U )• 

DefinUion of a "tenement houae '* in towne, — "A 'tenement house' is any house or building, or part thereof, 
which is rented, leased, let or hired out, to be occupied, or is occupied, or is intended, arranged or designed 
to be occupied as the home or residence of more than two familiell (a family may consist of one or more persons) 
living independently of each other and having a common right in the halls, stairways, yard, cellar, sink?, 
water-closets or privies, or any of them, and includes lodging and boarding houses, apartment hoiises, and flat 
houses. Dwelling hotises built in continuous rows of more than two houses, occupied or intended, arranged or 
designed to be occupied as the home or residence of one family or more having a common right in or using in 
common the halls, stairways, jrards, cellars, sinks, water-closets or privies, or any of them, shall be deemed to 
be tenement houses and shall be subject to all the provisions of this act." — Aete, lOlt, e. eSB, \9,\{Jt ). 
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ing therein ; and a family which desires to make, alter, repair or finish coats, vests, 
trousers or wearing apparel of any description in a room or apartment in a tene- 
ment or dwelling house shall first procure a license therefor from [the state board 
of labor and industries]. A license may be applied for by, and issued to, any 
member of a family which desires to do such work. No person, partnership or 
corporation shall hire, employ or contract with a member of a family which does 
not hold a license therefor to make, alter, repair or finish garments or articles of 
wearing apparel as aforesaid, in any room or apartment in a tenement or dwelling 
house as aforesaid. Every room or apartment in which garments or articles of 
wearing apparel are made, altered, repaired or finished shall be kept in a cleanly 
condition and shall be subject to the inspection and examination of the [inspectors 
of the state board of labor and industries] for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
said room or apartment or said garments or articles of wearing apparel or any 
parts thereof are clean and free fi'om vermin and from infectious or contagious 
matter. A room or apartment in a tenement or dwelling house which is not used 
for living or sleeping purposes, and which is not connected with a room or apart- 
ment used for living or sleeping purposes and which has a separate and distinct 
entrance from the outidde shall not be subject to the provisions of this section, nor 
shall the provisions of this section prevent the employment of a tailor or seamstress 
by any person or family for the making of wearing apparel for the use of such 
person or family. Every person, firm or corporation hiring, employing or con- 
tracting with a member of a family holding a license under this section for the 
making, altering, repairing or finishing of garments or wearing apparel to be done 
outside the premises of such person, firm or corporation, shall keep a register of 
the names and addresses plainly written in English of the persons so hired, em- 
ployed or contracted with, and shall forward a copy of such register once a month 
to the [state board of labor and industries.] ^ 

At the time the present investigation v^as in progress, the regulation 
of tenement manufacture was still in the hands of the State Board of 
HealtL^ But in spite of the attempt to protect the consumer by licensing 

i Acts, 1909, 0. 614, $ 100. 

* The 44th Annual Report of the State Board of Health for 1912 givee the following statistios which are of 
interest as showing the number of inspections made and licenses granted for that year: — - 

Numerieal Data for AU IHttrieta. 

Number of licenses granted, 2,511 

Number of licenses refused, 158 

Number of licenses not wanted, 90 

Number of licenses revoked, 150 

Number of reinspeetions, 1,093 

Number not in at time of visit 525 

Number not found 340 

Of the 150 licenses revoked, 41 were revoked on account of communicable diseases that occurred among the 
families of the tenement workers as follows: Scarlet fever, 24; diphtheria, 9; measles, 6; chicken pox, 2. 

*'In the Massachusetts Bay district there are approximately about 1,600 licenses outstanding all of the time, 
and at times the number is as high as 2,200. Of this number fully one-third are held by women residing in the 
better residential districts where frequent reinspection as far as sanitary conditions are concerned is wholly 
unnecessary. Reinspection once a year in these districts is amply sufBcient. What is of importance is to keep 
track of any possible occurrence of communicable diseases in such homes, and this is done by checking off daily 
the lists of communicable d i s em es which are received from the local boards of health. About one-third of the 
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families who work on wearing apparel, more than one-half of the families 
from which information was obtained in the course of the study were un- 
licensed, as shown by the following table. 



Table 6. — Licensed and Unlicensed Familiee cf Home Workers. 




Number of 

Families 

IntMiriewed 


Number ol 
filcianiad 
FamiUes 


Number ol 

Unlieoiaad 

Familiee 


Number of 
Families not 
Beportingas 

to licftnwft 


AU W^arlnf Appanl ZndiisMM. 

Clothinc, men's — ooats and panto. 
Clothing, men's — shirts and pajamas. . 
Clothing, women's — maohine-made, « • 
Clothing, women's — handwork, . 
Neckwear, drees trimminsi, and buttons. 

Shoes and shoe trimmings 

Hosiery and machine-knit goods, . 
Garters, suspenders, and ehMtio woven goods. 
Other wearing appaiel, 


Ml 

109 
86 
17 
74 
63 
166 
136 
21 
23 


m 

101 


29 

Ml 
6 

101 
1 
6 


lit 

6 
36 

7 
44 

20 
158 
81 
20 
17 


U 

2 



Outside of Metropolitan Boston only one family was found to have a 
license (a corset worker in Worcester). That is, 214 families in 12 
municipalities — Chicopee, Foxborough, Haverhill, Leominster, New- 
buryport, Northampton, Eeading, Salem, Framingham, Springfield, West 
Springfield, and Worcester — engaged in the manufacture of wearing 
apparel of various kinds, were, with one exception, under no control what- 
soever in regard to the conditions under which they carried on their work.^ 

It is particularly important that such garments as men's shirts and 
pajamas and articles of women's clothing should be under some kind of 
supervision. Although the investigation revealed no strikingly unsanitary 
conditions in the places where such manufacturing is carried on, the fact 
that more than one-half the families studied were unlicensed and conse- 
quently free from regulation reveals the possibility of the occurrence of 

workers live in seotioni not quite so good, but still not requiring leinspection oftener than twice a year. Strange 
as it may seem not more than one-third of the lioenses are held by women living in the congested districts where 
frequent reinspeotion is necessary. . . . The principal home work in the men's tailoring industry is the finishing 
of men's trousers. . . . There are about 692 licenses held for this industzy, neariy 200 of which were not being 
used at the time of the last inspection." 

i Includes one who used license of a friend whose name is on the pay-roll. 

* The State Board of Labor and Industriee in its first annual report (page 14) says with leferanoe to the 
licensing of home workers: 

"As an instance of constructiTe effort in finding new fields of home workers the dty of Haverhill may be cited. 
The State Board of Health report gave no inthnation of lioenses having been granted there, and from private or- 
ganisattons which had been canying on investigations information was received that very little home work was 
performed in that place. 

" One of the investigators of this Board was sent to make a survey of the eity» and in studsring the shoe industry 
it was found that the making of ornaments for shoes was largely carried on in the homes. To make the survey as 
complete as possible, various persons and oiganiaations were consulted, . . . 

"All were interssted and coK>perative, and publicity in the newspapers was of great help in aequainting the 
people with the law. Twenty-two employers in that city have akeady sent in lists of their home workers, many 
more have asked for information, and 1,000 applications for licenses in Haverhill alone have been registered up 
to the date of this report." 
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disease or other unhealthful conditions at any time, beyond the knowledge 
or control of the public. 

Massachusetts is the only State regulating home work which has con- 
fined its attention to wearing apparel. Games and toys, including dolls, 
are given out for home work without any restriction. Food, also entirely 
unregulated, is probably very rarely manufactured or prepared in the 
homes except by persons who sell directly to the consumer. Macaroni and 
candy, made in this way by persons acting as independent manufacturers, 
are frequently offered for sale in retail stores on the premises. Tobacco 
working in tenements in this Commonwealth is conducted in such a man- 
ner as to take it, technically at least, from the home-work class. Most of 
the dwellings in which this work is done are located in Boston and are 
under the careful regulation of the Cigar Makers Union. This organiza- 
tion is anxious to discourage tobacco work in dwellings, in order that the 
larger manufacturers who produce their goods imder sanitary conditions 
as insisted upon by the Union may not have to compete with the tenement- 
house producers. The label of the Cigar Makers Union is a guarantee 
that the tobacco products have been made under desirable conditions, since 
this label can not be used until a committee from the union has examined 
the building, room, or apartment in which the goods are to be made and 
has approved of the conditions there. Only union men may work in such 
places and the room or rooms may not be used for any other purpose than 
that of cigarmaking. The product of the dwelling-house factories in Bos- 
ton is generally disposed of to wholesalers and to liquor dealers or direct 
to the consumer, the union fixing the minimum price at which the differ- 
ent grades of cigars may be offered for sale by these independent producers. 

Advocates of regulation admit the defects of the licensing and inspec- 
tion system, but consider abolition out of the question at the present time. 
An attempt to do away with all outside work might cause many persons 
who are now able to earn a part of their own living to become dependent 
upon their relatives or upon the State. These persons who are quite 
unable to stand the strain and pace of factory work, through physical or 
mental incapacity, or a weight of domestic responsibility, are, at the present 
time, useful, busy citizens, contributing as much as they are able — and in 
many cases this is no inconsiderable amount — to the industrial process. 
If their occupations were suddenly taken away from them, not only would 
the principal wage-earners of their families have heavier burdens of re- 
sponsibility, but society itself would be the loser in refusing to make use 
of the great productive capacity which is in the possession of workers out- 
side the factory walls. Persons who are perfectly able to add their share 
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to the wealth of the communitj would be compelled to live out their days 
in unproductiveness. Society, at great expense to itself and hardship to 
the people immediately concerned, would thus bring about a decrease in 
its own productivity. Those who take this view hold that the task to be 
undertaken is not the abolition of home work, but the admittedly difficult 
one of so changing the present methods of regulation that the protection 
of both worker and consumer may actually be accomplished.^ 

In connection with the further regulation of home work, a plan is 
suggested which has attracted increasing attention in recent years — the 
establishment of minimum wage boards to fix the rate of payment for home 
work in special trades. The determinations of the Australian Wages 
Boards, which have been in operation since 1896, and of the more recently 
established English boards furnish a precedent for those who advocate 
this form of legal regulation. In Victoria, for example, piece-rates for 
tailoring are fixed by a special board. Employees are instructed that 
piece-work scales for outworkers must be so adjusted that they represent 
the minimum time-rate laid down in the determination of the board. The 
decision as to the rate per hour which is the equivalent of the piece-rate 
is arrived at largely on the judgment of the inspectors, who are sometimes 
experts in the trades concerned. If individual workers find that they have 
been sent work at a piece-rate which does not equal the minimum time- 
rate, they may enter complaints. The English boards operate in a very 
nearly similar way in fixing rates for paper boxmakers and lacemakers. 
The impression prevails that the wages and conditions of home work have 
improved since the inauguration of the system. 

If such a system were inaugurated in Massachusetts, where industrial 
conditions differ in various respects from those in which the experiment 
has already been tried, the outcome would depend upon numerous inde 
terminable factors. It is possible that home work is at the present time 
so indispensable to the manufacturers that they would accept a minimum 
rate corresponding to 12 to 15 cents an hour, for example, for their home 
workers, and would continue to give out the work in undiminished quan- 
tity. In that case the income of the workers would increase to a consider- 

> Professor John R. Commons, formerly of the Wisconsin Industrial Commission, has sugsested that the chief 
home work inspector of State labor departments be given larse discretionary powers, the dangers of such 
powers being overcome by public hearings; that the bureau of home work inspection deal with individual 
peraoos, firms, and situations, so that those who could not work in the factory should not be deprived of the 
support gained from home work; that a committee be ap])»inted by such a bureau, to be composed of ropreeent- 
atives of employers, employees, labor organisations. Women's Trade Union League, Associated Charities, and 
other interested bodies which could deal with caseR of persons desiring to do home work, as the widely varying 
conditions of work, workers, and localities would appear to demand that the case method be used in dealing 
with the situation. 
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able extent, in the event that they continued to work the same number of 
hours as now; the present study would seem to show, however, that the 
majority of the families are not totally dependent upon the income from 
home work, but undertake it in order to gain certain luxuries; in such 
instances the workers might or might not care to increase their earnings. 
On the other hand, the increased rate, placed hypothetically at 12 or 15 
cents an hour, might fall so heavily on the manufacturers that they would 
cease to give out home work. In such cases the argument becomes one for 
prohibition. It is much more probable that this rate would result in the 
cessation of home work in certain industries but not in others, a condition 
which would be likely to result in a raising of industrial standards in 
the industries most in need of such improvement. 
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CHAPTER n 
ANALYSIS OF CONDITIONS IN HOME-WORK INDUSTRIES 

BY AHY HEWES 

In presenting the results of this inquiry, a separate report has been 
prepared for each of the five principal industries. On the basis of these 
reports, a comparative study has been made of the conditions in the 
various industries with a summary of the conditions surrounding home 
work in general. This general analysis of the results of the investigation 
is presented in the following tables and the accompanying text 

1. SEX AND AGE. 
A group of home workers, however extensive, may be expected to show 
marked differences of age and sex composition as compared with the oor^ 
responding industrial group in a factory. Young children, long ago for- 
bidden by law to work in a factory, and women, usually prevented by 
domestic duties from engaging in regular industrial occupations, make up 
the greater part of the labor force. The following table shows the number 
and the percentage of male and female workers in specified age groups. 

Table 7. — Sex and Age of Horns Workers in AU Industries. 



AoB GaoTTn. 



Malm 



Numbw ^2S?!*" 



Fbmaudb 



Numbar 



Ftooent- 



BovH Sk 



Numbar 



AU A«M. 

Undar fiva yean. 
Five yaara and undar 10, . 
10 yaara and undar 14, 
14 yaara and undar Itt, 
Itt yean and undar 18, 
18 yean and undar 21, 
31 yaan and undar 25, 
2ft yean and undar 80, 
SO yaan and undar 85, 
85 yean and undar 40, 
40 yaara and undar 45, 
45 yean and undar 50, 
50 yean and undar 55, 
55 yean and undar 60, 
60 yaara and ovar, 
Aie not raportad,* 



1 

88 

116 

80 

16 



10 

7 

6 

10 

11 

8 

4 

4 

27 

47 



16l.t 

0.8 
24.0 
33.5 
11.2 
4.6 
2.6 
2.0 
2.0 
1.7 
2.0 
8.2 
0.0 
1.2 
1.2 
7.8 



2,tlf 



07 

155 

92 

60 

70 

104 

167 

101 

217 

202 

185 

•1 

71 

151 

105 



16l.t 

0.5 
5.3 
8.5 
5.1 
3.8 
4.8 
5.7 
0.2 
10.5 
11.9 
11.1 
7.4 
5.0 
8.0 
8.3 



10 
180 
271 
181 
76 
88 
114 
174 
197 
227 
218 
188 
05 
75 
178 
242 



10, 



1 The peroentaeaa in this table are computed on the basis of the number reporting. 

s The entry *' Not reported** in this table and othen means that the information in question was not obtained 
for the numben givan. Of the 2,409 home workera investigated, 242, innlnding 47 males and 105 fama^ea, did 
not supply information as to age. Ten of these workers, all of whom were females, w«sa under 16 ymn of age, 
but the eaot age was not reported. 

In the present study the largest number of workers included in any 
one age group was 271, found in the group 10 and under 14 years, the 
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ages at which children have developed sufficient strength and steadiness to 
perform many kinds of manual work. The employment of children imder 
14 years of age in factories has been illegal since 1898, but this prohibition 
was not extended to home work until last year through the passage of the 
new child labor law which went into effect September 1, 1913.^ The 
work done by children is usually irregular, and is crowded into the hours 
after school closes^ sometimes lasting until late into the night A large 
number of children, 180, is included in the age group five and under 10 
years. Including the 10 children imder five years who were found at 
work, the group of children under 14 years formed over one-fifth — 21.3 
per cent — of the whole number of home workers whose ages were re- 
ported. 

The second largest number of persons within a single age group, 227^ 
or 10.5 per cent, lies between the ages of 35 and 40. This group is made 
up largely of women, for after 14 the boys begin to drop out and the num- 
ber of men included in the succeeding age groups is almost negligible. At 
this period in the mother's life the size of the family has increased, 
usually to its largest dimensions, and the oldest children are not yet old 
enough to enter the factory. It is deemed necessary to supplement the 
family income in some way. Home work gives employment in which the 
mother can supervise her house and her children, and at the same time add 
something to the family earnings. 

The table indicates the gradual dropping out of males over the age 
of 14. Of the 154 males 16 years of age and over 98 were found at work 
on Paper Goods. These men are largely factory hands who do their part 
of the family work on tags or other paper goods while they are at home in 
the evening. It is hardly necessary to comment upon the fact that men 
take up home work less frequently than do women. The same forces 
which make it an insufficient and precarious source of income for the self- 
dependent woman make it a form of occupation which the ordinary man 
imdertakes only in a desultory way to fill his evenings, or as a last resort 
when disabled or incapacitated by age. 

Old persons who have left outside employment can often perform the 
rougher kinds of home work. The present study included 178 persons 60 
years of age and over who had taken up home work, or 8.2 per cent of the 
whole number whose ages were obtained. 

> Acts, 1913, c. 831, 1 1. (See note 1, on x>ace 19, ante.) 
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2. SCHOOL ATTEin)ANCE. 
Although a large number of children of school age were found doing 
home work, the task was usually done outside of school hours, and the 
number of children who were not attending school was not very large. 
Table 8 shows the school attendance for age groups. 



Tabliq 8. — School Attendance qf Home Workers in 


AU Indu8trie8. 






NxTMBKB or 
Halm- 


NUMBKB OF 

Fbmaijbs — 


NiTifBU or 
Both Saxia — 


Aam GmoTTn. 


In 
School 


Not in 
School 


In 
School 


Not in 
School 


In 

Selunl 


Not in 
School 


Vadir 11 Y—n, 

UndflT five Foara, 

Fhre ytars and undsr 10. 

10 y^an and under 14, 

14 yearn and under 18, 

10 years and under 18, 


22t 

80 

116 

28 

5 


If 

1 
3 

11 
11 


SIf 

1 
•1 
163 
70 
17 

8 


M 

8 

6 

8 

22 

43 
2 


fM 

1 
171 
268 
08 
22 
8 


lit 



3 
33 
64 
2 



Twelve children, nine girls and three boys, or 2.7 per cent of 451 
children found in home work between the ages of five and 14, were out of 
school at the time the homes were visited, but in no case could the in- 
vestigator feel certain that the child had been kept out of school for the 
purpose of helping in home work. One child was epileptic, another men- 
tally defective, a third had a sore hand, and a fourth was ^^ too nervous 
to go to schooL" Seven of the 12 children were workers on Paper Gteods, 
for even a sick or mentally defective child can perform the simple opera- 
tion of tag stringing, — looping a string through the hole in the end of a 
tag. While home work does not directly interfere with school attendance, 
the child's strength of body and alertness of mind are impaired by long 
and late hours of mechanical, monotonous work. This conclusion was 
supported by the testimony given by public school teachers in a town noted 
for the prevalence of home work. These teachers, coming from towns 
where little home work was done, were impressed by the mental apathy 
and lack of vigor in the children in their classes. The children were fairly 
regular in coming to school, but they seemed uninterested and the class 
work dragged. Visits to several of the homes revealed the fact that many 
of the children in question had stayed up late at night to work on tags. 
The lack of play and sleep had already begun to affect their physical and 
mental equipment This consideration justifies the prohibition of home 
work for children under 14 years of age enacted in 1913.^ 

1 Aete. 1018, o. 831, { 1. (See note 1. on page 10, arUe.) 
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3. MAEITAL CONDITION. 

A study of the marital condition of adult ^ home workers shows that 
married persons predominate heavily. The following table shows the 
number of home workers 16 years of age and over classified as single, as 
married, and as widowed, separated, divorced, or deserted. 

Table 9. — Marital Condition of Home Workers 16 Years of Age and Over in All 

Industries, 



Mabital CoNDznoir. 


Males 


Females 


Both 
Sexes 


Totals. 
Single, 


52 
96 
«6 


i,6n 

326 

1,075 

252 


1,807 

378 


Married. 


1,171 


Widowed, separated, divorced, or deserted, 


*258 



The preceding table shows that approximately two-thirds, or 64.8 
per cent of the home workers 16 years of age and over, were married, 20.9 
per cent were single, and 14.3 per cent were widowed, separated, divorced, 
or deserted. These proportions indicate that in general it is not the widow 
or the single woman who relies upon home work. The income from this 
source is uncertain and fluctuating; it provides not primary means of 
subsistence, but a supplementary income. Naturally, therefore, the ranks 
of adult home workers are recruited chiefly from the wives of wage-earning 
men. 

4. DOMESTIC STATUS. 

Table 10 shows the number and the percentage of women home workers 
at home, with or without adult male wage-earners in the family, and the 
number and the percentage of women " adrift ".* 

X The term "adult" as used in this report signifies a person 16 yean of ace and over. 

* Ineludes one for whom marital condition was not reported. 

s Following the phm described in "Wage-Earning Women in Stores and FaotQries '* (Volume V of the Report 
of the United States Bureau of Labor on the Condition of Woman and Child Wage-Earners in the United States), 
the term "adrift" has been used to designate "both the boarding and lodging women wage-earners, i|s well as 
those whose so-oalled homes have become only impeding wreckage." A girl or woman who has lost one of her 
parents may still have in the other an effective social protector or an economic stay, and she has been regarded 
as having one of the nsswiHnlH of a home; but a woman with no one able to sustain her, eoonomioally or socially, 
in time of need, has been placed in the class of those who have been termed "adrift." A woman deserted or 
widowed may be said to be "at home" if her children are earning and assisting in the family support; if, on the 
other hand, they are ^entirely dependent upon her, they act as liabilities instead of assets, and the woman is 
essentiaUy "adrift." 
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Table 10. — Datnestic Status of Women Horns Workers 16 Years of Age and Over in 

AU Industries. 



CUkflSIFICATfOir. 

Totals. 

Having male WBca-earzMn in family, 
No male wace-<Mumen in family. 

Women adnlt, 

Domeetic atatiu not reported, . . . . 



Only 69 of the 1,644 women home workers 16 years of age and over 
for whom information was secured were classed as ^^ adrift." Of those at 
home (1,575), by far the greater number, 1,332, or 84.6 per cent, had 
adult male wage-earners in the family. This proportion, it may be added, 
holds almost uniformly throughout the various industries. 

5. NATivrry. 

The following table shows the number of native-bom and foreign-bom 
among the home workers, classified by industries. 



Table 11.- 


- NatwUy of Home Workers: By Industries. 








NuMBBB or Horn Wokkxis nr — 




AU 
Indus- 
tries 


WKABnCG 


APPA.RnL 


Paper 
Goods 


Jewelry 

and 
SUver- 

ware 


Goods 


CeUu- 

loid 
Goods 




NxTivnrY or 


Meki's 
Coats 
and 
Pants 


Shoes 

Trim- 
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Hosiery 
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Mar 

ohine- 
knit 

Goods 


Other 
Wear- 

ing 
Apparel 


Other 
Indus- 
tries 


Totals. 


2.IM 


m 


29T 


IM 


360 


912 


2TS 
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96 


151 




IJIS 


5 


ISO 


eo 


17S 


sm 


m 


ee 


66 


8S 


Native-bom of native 






















lather 


eos 


2 


102 


44 


105 


132 


96 


67 


24 


33 


Native-bom of foreign 






















father^. . . 


411 


3 


26 


24 


56 


148 


71 


19 


21 


43 


Native-born, place of birth 






















of father unknown. 


97 


- 


2 


1 


11 


40 


7 


10 


20 


6 


Foreign^bcm. 


785 


UO 


48 


79 


til 


201 


77 


66 


St 


61 


Armenia, 


32 




9 


9 


14 


— 


— 


- 


— 


— 


Auetria, . 




3 


- 


- 


1 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


2 


AuBtria (Poland), 
Canada ( French), 




e 


.> 


— 


— 


- 


— 


- 


6 


— 


- 




112 


.. 


7 


4 


13 


3 


36 


22 


11 


16 


Canada lOther), 




100 


- 


9 


15 


32 


10 


12 


12 


7 


3 


EnglAnH, . 




45 


. 


1 


8 


3 


18 


8 


4 


1 


2 


France, . 




9 


- 


- 


2 


- 


2 


4 


- 


1 


- 


Germany, 




17 


. 


1 


2 


3 


7 


- 


1 


- 


3 


Ireland. . . 




164 


- 


4 


5 


30 


81 


9 


14 


2 


19 


Italy, . . 




212 


115 


2 


23 


5 


54 


1 


3 


8 


1 


Norway. . 
Porttucal, 




3 

11 


5 


: 


1 


2 


2 

4 


"• 


■" 


~ 


~ 


RuMia, . 




19 


• 


- 


— 


> 


17 


• - 


2 


— 


- 


SSSi.r'"""* 




3 


- 


. 


. 


. 


- 


1 


- 


— 


2 




12 


> 


1 


3 


3 


1 


3 


— 


— 


1 


Sweden, . 




18 


~ 


5 


4 


3 


1 


2 


1 


• 


2 


Syria. . . 




11 


> 


9 




1 


1 


- 


. 


— 


- 


Other foreign countries, . 


6 


- 




2 


2 


- 


1 


- 


1 


- 


Natitity Not Reported, 


61S 


4 


S9 


IM 


17 


S91 


H 


IS 


" 


96 
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The native-bom home workers numbered 1,113, or 59 per cent of all 
the home workers from whom information was secured as to nativity.^ 
Among the foreign-bom the Italians predominated, most of them being 
employed on Wearing Apparel, over 100 as home finishers in the North 
End of Boston. Nearly as numerous are the natives of Ireland, somewhat 
concentrated in Paper Goods, owing to the fact that a large group of tag 
stringers was found in an almost wholly Irish neighborhood. French 
Canadians, third in number, are distributed more evenly among the 
various industries, with a slight concentration in the jewelry industry. 
Canadians of other than French origin and natives of Great Britain are 
next in order of numbers. The representatives of other countries are com- 
paratively few. A total of 43 persons bom in Turkey is made up largely 
of Armenians engaged in work upon slippers and garters. It is noticeable 
that the countries from which the Jewish people come are only slightly 
represented. 

The fact that the majority of the home workers are of native birth 
indicates a point at which the findings of the present study are at variance 
with popular impression. The general view, fostered by special studies 
of home work processes in selected sections of the large cities, seems to 
be that home work is done almost wholly in Italian and Jewish families. 
In a state-wide survey of the dimensions of the present study the foreign 
character of the workers has decidedly lost emphasis, and the large share 
of the work performed by American-bom persons comes into prominence. 
The only striking exception is the case of work on men's coats and pants, 
where the workers are almost wholly of Italian birth, living in the North 
End of Boston. 

It is of course difficult to assign any one explanation of the prominence 
of native-bom workers which would be wholly satisfactory. In view 
of the low earnings available from home work, even with maximum 
effort (a subject which will receive further consideration at a later point in 
the report), the explanation may lie in the fact that the newly arrived 
immigrant family is obliged to be self-supporting and consequently its 
members are under the necessity of finding better paid and more regular 
employment. 

> The total population of ICaataohuaetts in 1910 shows the following peroentates: Native-born, 68.6 per eent; 
foreign-bom, 31 J( per cent. 
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The following table, showing the nativity of fathers of home workers, 
gives a slightly different order of places of birth than the order of the 
home workers themselves considered in Table 11. 



Table 12. — NoHvUy of Faihers of Home Workers: By Indtistriea. 






NUM MB or HOMI WOBKKM IK — 


Natititt or Faihsbs. 


All 
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Men's 
Coat, 
and 
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Shoes 
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96 
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f 
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t^ 
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96 


67 


SA 
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78 
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m 
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84 


6t 
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33 


— 


8 


10 
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. 




Austria, . 




7 


• 






1 


. 


. 


_ 


. 


6 


AuBtiia flPoland). 
Canada (French), 




6 


. 


. 


. 




_ 


« 


6 


_ 
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- 


15 


6 


22 


14 


70 


25 


21 


25 


Canada (Other), 




118 


- 


14 


15 


84 


19 


13 





5 


6 


England, 




104 


. 


3 


12 


5 


53 


18 


9 


2 


2 


France. . 




21 


■. 


- 


3 


~ 


4 


8 


1 


5 


- 






45 


- 


2 


4 


6 


20 


6 


2 




5 


Ireland, / . 




391 


- 


14 


12 


60 


207 


26 


25 


6 


41 


Italy. . . 




307 


118 


2 


27 


8 


131 


4 


3 


13 


1 


Norway, 
PortuKal. 




4 


- 


- 


1 


1 


2 




_ 


. 


- 




17 


8 


• 


1 


4 


7 


- 


. 


- 


. 


Ruflsia, . 




33 




- 






32 


_ 


1 


_ 


_ 


£^ir^-''>' 




11 


- 


- 


. 


• 




2 




— 


9 




24 


. 


4 


8 


6 


2 


3 


1 


_ 
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Sweden. 




20 


. 


5 


4 


4 


1 


2 


2 


. 


2 


Syria. . . 




13 


. 
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1 
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Natmty Not Reported, 


9 


« 


1 


i 


2 


1 


1 


. 


_ 


1 


W 


4 


«7 


9 


^ 
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SA 


MB 


90 


e? 



Natives of Italy and Ireland make up the largest numbers among 
the home workers of foreign descent, as among those of foreign birth, but 
in this case the Irish are in the lead. This order clearly reflects the char- 
acter of the older immigration, and represents the days before the immi- 
grants from Northern Europe were outnumbered by the Southeast Euro- 
peans, Glermany and France, other elements of the older immigration, 
are also represented in this table by slightly larger ntunbers than in the 
table showing the nativity of the workers themselves. 

6. PREVIOUS OCCUPATION AND TRAINING. 

The following tables show the number of home workers, by sex, in the 
various industries who were, prior to beginning home work, employed in 
the specified groups of occupations. 
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Tablb 13. — Preifums Occupations of MALE Home Workers 16 Years of Age and 

Over: By Industries. 
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pre- 
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in the 
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Per- 
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buttons. 
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Paper Oooia. 
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£8 
1 

2 

2 

1 

21 
1 
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9 
98 
19 

e 


18 

18 

7 
U 


48 

S 

2 

1 

1 

1 

S9 
» 
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1 

1 

7 

IS 

4 


1 
1 
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g 

1 

1 

7 


7 

/ 

1 
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7 
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2 
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1 

1 
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Table 14. — Previous Occupations of FEMALE Home Workers 16 Years of Age 

and Over: By Industries. 
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1 
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23 


„ 
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„ 
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1 
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23 
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10 
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3 
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1 
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1 


61 
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30 


38 




e 


9 


2 


28 


*" 
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A considerable number of home workers were formerly employed in 
factories in the same industry in which they now do home work; 336 
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such workers, or 34.7 per c€nt, and 372 persons who were previously 
employed in other manufacturing concerns, or 38.5 per cent, were found 
among 967 home workers who reported having had a previous gainful 
occupation. There were 121 women, or 12.5 per cent, who were formerly 
engaged in domestic or personal service. Thirty-two women, most of 
whom have been teachers, are classed under " Professional Service." Only 
six persons, all women, were formerly engaged in agricultural occupations. 
Thirty-nine of the 122 male home workers who reported having had a 
previous occupation had worked in factories in the same industry. There 
were 821 persons, including only 25 males, who had had no previous gain- 
ful occupation. The proportions are approximately the same among the 
various industries. 

The following table shows the number of home workers in the various 
industries who received training, either from employers or from other 
persons, the number who received their training from previous employ- 
ment in factory work, and the number who reported that no training was 
necessary for the kind of work which they were doing. 

Tablb 15. — Training Received by Home Workers: By Industries. 





Total 

Number 

of 

Home 
Workers 


NUMBBB or WOBKBBS WHO 


Number 
report- 
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Other Induetriee, 
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44 
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Ml 
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4 
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12 
17 
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15 
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11 
61 
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26 
63 
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2 

1 

1 
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16 
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l.«7 
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1 
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S 
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m 
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16 
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te 
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> Includes three workers who paid others for their training. 

> Includes two workers who paid others for training. 
* Includes one worker who iMdd others for training. 

The ease with which the ordinary kinds of home work are learned, and 
the simplicity of the processes involved are indicated by the fact that only 
six persons out of 2,222 who reported as to previous training received 
any kind of paid instruction. Nearly one-half, or 46.7 per cent, of the 
home workers received free training from employers before the work was 
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taken from the factory, or from members of their families, friends, or 
neighbors, who were often home workers themselves. One thousand and 
thirty-seven workers, or 46.7 per cent, reported " no training necessary " ; 
the members of this group had no training for home work aside from be- 
ing shown a sample or having the process demonstrated by a forewoman or 
contractor. One hundred and forty-seven persons learned how to perform 
the home work process while they were factory workers. Training of 
one kind or another was given the majority of the workers in each of 
the five principal industries except Paper Gteods, where many of the proc- 
esses are extremely simple. In this industry 93 per cent of the workers 
had no training before taking up the work. 

7. YEARLY EARNINGS. 

The following tables show the earnings, for the year preceding the 
date on which the pay-rolls were obtained, of 716 individual home workers 
and of 363 of this number whose payments from the factory extended 
nine months or more of the year for which information was secured.^ 
Table 16 shows the classified annual earnings for all individual workers 
for whom pay-rolls were obtainable and also the classified annual earnings 
of those who received payments for nine months or more out of the year. 
Table 16A shows the data by cumulative percentages. The second part 
of these tables is presented in order to indicate the extent to which non- 
employment is a factor in relation to average earnings. 

Comparison of the following tables shows that the earnings of the 
nine-months class were considerably higher than the general average for 
all workers. The difference in earnings becomes more apparent in the 
higher wage groups where 39 of the 42 persons who received $200 or more 
for the year are found to be in the group of steady workers. These tables 
bring out the strongest objection to home work, which is based on the low 
maximum earnings. It has been argued that even the greatest industry 
and diligence can not raise the earnings above a level insufficient to main- 
tain existence. If the wages shown in the present study are typical of 
those paid for home work in general throughout the Commonwealth, — 
as there seems to be good reason to believe, — we can be certain that only 
in the rarest cases does home work bring in a living wage. 

^ P^-toUb were obtained alao for 379 **group workeTe.'* The groups, inoluding from two to nine worlcers, 
were represented by sinsle names on the manufacturers' pay>rolls. They were not induded in tables as th« 
individual eamincB could not be determined. 
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Table 16. — Number of Indimdual Home Workers Earning each ClasHfied Amount a 

Year: By InduAries, 

All IndiTidual Horn* Worken. 
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Work- 
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to 
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to 
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buttons, 
Shoes and shoe trimmings, . 
Other wearing apparel, . 
CMuioid Good: 
JowOry and Siherware. 
Paper Good: 
Sporting Good: 
CXW Indusbriu, 


IN 

690 
92 

32 

10 
72 

« 
116 

40 
182 
22 

se 

163 
78 

106 
94 


*g 

80 

7 
7 

6 
05 

37 
120 
17 

se 

111 

es 

lOS 

es 


281 

06 


1 

4 
1 

6 
20 

15 
37 


18 
66 
18 
16 

7 


Ml 

66 
8 

4 
1 

18 


28 
2 
9 
IS 
IS 

% 


m 

86 
5 

11 

2 

1 

40 

5 
15 


i 

11 


88 

2 
2 

10 

8 
19 
3 
S 

9 
9 
IS 
6 


41 
SS 

5 

1 
1 

1 

2 
13 

S 

s 

7 

1 
6 


14 

9 
2 

3 

1 
3 

1 
S 

s 


12 

7 
1 

1 
1 

4 

5 
/ 

1 


U 

IS 

3 

2 
7 

I 
S 

1 



IndlTidvua Bo 


bmWim 


rkwf Emploj^d for Nino KoatliB < 


or Over. 






AU Induitriea. 


« 


888 


U 


m 


MS 


m 


88 


U 


u 


If 


Wtaring AppareL 


- 


167 


6 


SI 


6S 


97 


SS 


8 


7 


IS 


Clothing, men's — ooats and pants. 


- 


8 


— 


1 


8 


1 


- 


2 


1 


- 






















lamas, ...... 

clothing. ' women's — machine- 


• 


25 


• 


1 


10 


2 


5 


3 


1 


3 


made, 


- 


2 


- 


- 


1 


- 


1 


— 


— 


— 


Clothing, women's — hand-work, . 


- 


6 


> 


— 


1 


2 


1 


- 


1 


- 


Garters, suspenders, and elastic 


„ 


_ 


_ 


„ 


^ 


_ 


„ 


„ 


^ 


„ 


Hosiery and machine-knit goods, . 


- 


81 


6 


11 


30 


14 


1 


- 


— 


- 
























buttons. 


- 


11 


. 


2 


2 


3 


2 


— 


~ 


2 


Shoes and shoe trimmings, . 


- 


54 


1 


6 


8 


16 


13 


3 


4 


7 


Other wearing apparel, . 
CeUtdndGoodM, 


*• 


1 
9 


" 


1 
S 


S 


S 


S 


J 


~ 


■_ 


JwOrp and Sihorware. 
Paper Good: 


> 


S6 


1 


4 


17 


6 


1 


S 


S 


S 


— 


S4 


1 


8 


7 


7 


7 


S 


1 


1 


Sporting Good: 
Other Induatrxet. 


- 


81 


7 


17 


4S 


IS 


1 


- 


1 


- 


~ 


S7 


" 


7 


SO 


6 


6 


" 


" 


*" 
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Table 16A. 



'Percentage of IndwidtuU Home Workers Earning lese than Specified 
Amount a Year: By IndiLstries. 

All Individual Home Worksrt. 





Total 


Num- 








Num- 


ber 




EaHNXNG ▲ YXAB — 




ber of 
Indi- 


Re- 

port- 






iNDunnusi. 




















vidual 


^ 


Less 


Less 


Less 


Less 


Less 


hem 


Less 


Less 




Work- 


Earn- 


than 


than 


t-liftn 


than 


than 


than 


than 


than 




ers 


ings 


125 


860 


8100 


8160 


8200 


8250 


8300 


8350 


AU Industrtos. 


n$ 


TU 


21.1 


48.4 


VB.8 


88.4 


94.1 


98.1 


97.8 


88.8 


Wearing Appara, 


690 


9Ji9 


97.8 


49.8 


71.6 


96.1 


91.8 


94.4 


96.6 


98.9 


Clothing, men's— ooats and pikntB, 
Clothing, men's — ihirts and pa- 


n 


18 


33.3 


60.0 


77.8 


88.3 


83.3 


94.4 


100.0 


100.0 






















jamas, 
Cloihing, women's— machine^ 


82 


80 


8.8 


18.7 


68.8 


80.0 


78.7 


88.7 


00.0 


98.7 






















made, ..... 


10 


7 


67.1 


67.1 


86.7 


86.7 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Clothing, women's— hand-work, . 


72 


7 


14.3 


28.8 


42.0 


71.4 


85.7 


86.7 


100.0 


100.0 


Garters, suspenders, and elastic 
woven goods 


« 


6 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Hosiery and machine-knit goods, . 


115 


06 


21.1 


40.0 


82.1 


98.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Neckwear, dress trimmings, and 






















buttons. . . . . . 


40 


37 


40.6 


84.0 


78.4 


88.6 


91.9 


94.8 


94.8 


100.0 


Shoes and shoe trimmings, . 


182 


128 


29.4 


51.8 


63.5 


78.8 


88.9 


91.3 


94.4 


98.0 


*^™^c^4£Sf^-. • • 


22 


17 


36.3 


47.1 


82.4 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


96 


96 


60.0 


76.0 


86.1 


91.7 


S7.9 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Jwwetry and Siherware. 
Aper Goods. 


169 


111 


49.6 


61.3 


89.0 


90.1 


99.8 


Ui 


91.9 


99.1 


78 


69 


ISo 


60.0 


67.7 


99.9 


99.6 


98.4 


100.0 


Sporting Goods. 
Oa^er Industries. 


106 


109 


14.7 


99.9 


86.9 


98.0 


99.0 


99.0 


100.0 


100.0 


94 


69 


11.9 


49.6 


89S 


91.9 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Indifidual Horns Worksrt Impiojed Nino Moathi or Ovtr. 



AU Induttriet. 

Wearing Apparel. 
Clothing, men's — coats and pants. 
Clothing, men's — shirts and pa- 
Jamas, 

Clothing, women's — machine- 
made 

Clothing, women's — hand-work, 
Garters, suspenders, and elastic 

woven goods. 
Hosiery and machine-knit goods, . 
Neckwear, dress trimmings, and 

buttons, .... 
Shoes and shoe trimmings. 
Other wearing apparel, . 
CeUukrid Goods. 
Jewelry and Silverware. 
Paper Goods. 
Sporting Goods. 
Other Industries. 



888 

167 
8 

26 

2 
6 



4.1 

9.6 



8.2 

iTo 



9.9 
9.9 
8.6 



20.4 

16.9 
12.6 

4.0 



28.2 

18.2 
11.1 
100.0 
99.9 
14.9 
966 
99.6 
19.9 



88.6 

47.9 
60.0 

44.0 

60.0 
20.0 



75.4 

36.4 
22.2 
100.0 
U.4 
69.9 
47.1 
89.7 
78.0 



11.8 

70.1 
82.5 

52.0 

60.0 
60.0 



98.4 

83.8 
60.0 
100.0 
66.7 
80.0 
67.6 
97.6 
96.6 



88.8 

88.8 
82.5 

72.0 

100.0 
80.0 



100.0 

81.8 
74.1 

100.0 
88.9 
89.9 
88.9 
98.8 

100.0 



92 J 

89.6 
87.5 

84.0 

100.0 
80.0 



100.0 

81.8 
79.8 
100.0 
100.0 
88.6 
94.1 
98.8 
100.0 



96.9 

999 
100.0 

88.0 

100.0 
100.0 



100.0 

81.8 
87.0 
100.0 
100.0 
94.8 
97.1 
100.0 
100.0 



98.1 

96.4 
100.0 

98.0 

100.0 
100.0 



100.0 

100.0 
90.7 
100.0 
100.0 
97.1 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



S. EXTENT OP NON-EMPLOYMENT. 

Closely related to earnings and indicative of their real significance 
for the worker is the duration or regularity of employment The follow- 
ing table. shows the number of families earning specified amounts who 
were employed 12 months of the year preceding the date on which pay- 
rolls were obtained, the number who were without employment for speci- 
fied periods, and the number who began home work less than one year 
prior to the dates on which pay-rolls were obtained. 
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Table 17. — Annual Earnings and Duration of Nonr-emplayment for Families of Home 

Workers in AU Industries. 







Total 
Number 

of 
Familiea 




NuMBBB irof Emplotid — 


Number 

who 
started 
Home 

Work 

after 
begin- 
nine of 

Y«r 


Aknual EABirnroB rsoii 

HOIM WOBK. 


Mumoei 

Em- 

ployMl 

Months 


Leoe 

than 

Thrae 

Months 


Three Six 

Months Months 

and LasBand Leas 

than than 

Six Nine 


Nine 
Months 
andLesB 
than 12 


Months 

not 
Stated 


AUramniM. 

Leoi than 125, 

126 and lefls than $60,. 

$50 and le« than 1100.. 
$100 and lefls than 1160.. 
1160 and 1«M than 1200.. 
laOO and 1«M than $250.. 
$260 and 1«M than UOO.. 
$S00 and lefls than $S50. . 
$S50 and lefls than $400.. 
$400 and 1«M than $450.. 
$460 and lefls than $600,. 
$600 and over. 
Eaniincs not reported, . 




806 
22$ 

296 
128 
68 
22 
24 
IS 
9 
4 


41T 

82 

127 
77 
47 

9 
6 
8 

2 
78 


m 

8 
80 
66 

29 
14 

46 


211 

18 
68 

64 
18 
6 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 
49 


228 

79 

61 

32 

6 

1 

1 

1 

48 


IIT 

70 
10 

1 

86 


12 

22 

2 

2 

66 


IM 

100 
83 
14 

2 

2 
1 



ConcluflioDB as to the social significance attaching to the extent of non- 
employment should not, however, be drawn too hastily. The reasons for 
non-employment, the time spent each day in the work, the other resources 
of the families concerned, are only a few of the matters which may prop- 
erly be taken into account before a verdict is pronounced for the abolition 
of the system. 

A conspicuous feature of home work in all of the industries studied is 
the irregularity of employment. In the study of the preceding table the 
difficulties which the pay-rolls for home workers presented should be 
borne in mind. In some cases, data for the full year were unavailable, 
and in others our agents could not be sure that a person apparently idle 
was not working under another pay-roll number, or perhaps working with 
a group of persons who might be represented by a second person on the 
pay-roll from time to time.* In spite of the insufficiency of the pay-roll 
data, however, the information which was secured concerning non-employ- 
ment has sufficient corroboration in the testimony of the workers to demon- 
strate the large amount of idleness which, for one reason or another, seems 
to be the inevitable concomitant of home work. The preceding table, which 
was compiled from the pay-rolls, shows that only about one-half of the 
workers whose records were available worked nine months or more out 
of the 12. 

The explanations of the irregularity of employment, as they were 

1 In such cases the schedules relating to the eaminss of the workers were discarded. 
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given by the workers, are reflected in the following table which clearly 
shows that the responsibility lies only partly with the industries con- 
cerned and that the preference of the worker is a factor which must always 
be taken into consideration. The table shows the number of families of 
home workers who were idle for the specified causes for the specified 
periods. 



Tabt.iq 18. — Extent and Causes of NanremplaymerU for 

AU Industries. 


Families of Home Workers in 




Total 
Number 

of 
Families 




Nttmbbb kot Emflotid — 


Nimxber 
who 


Caubsb or NoN-EiipLOTifaMT. 


Mumoei 
Em- 

Months 


Less 

than 

Three 

Months 


Three 

Months 

and Less 

than 

Six 


Six 

Months 

and Less 

than 

Nine 


Nine 
Months 
and Less 
than 12 


Months 

not 
Stoted 


sterted 
Home 
Work 
after 
begin- 
ning of 
Ymt 


AU Causei. 

BnfoTui IdUntu dus to an In- 
du$trial CattM, 

DuU season 

Other employment, . 

Strike 

/IlfMW 

Change ^Rendenea, 

StarUd Borne Work afUt heginning 

of Year, 

Other Coueea, 

Employed is MorUhe, . 

Caveet not repoTCedf ... 


1,4M 

iS 

19 
12 
75 

"i 

190 
11 


ilT 


1S2 

106 
1Q2 
2 
2 
17 
95 

4 


214 

ISS 
113 

4 

« 

SS 

ss 
1 

si 


221 

ISS 
111 

7 

4 

SI 

se 
s 

s 
4S 


117 

es 

67 
5 

7 

S4 

1 

4 
19 


•2 

18 
17 
1 

5 
8 

61 


ISO 

190 



Seasonal fluctuations in the home-work trades register their efiPects 
immediately upon the employment of the workers. The long and frequent 
periods of idleness are more often caused by dull seasons than by all the 
other causes combined, as shown by the lai^ number of workers (400) who 
were absent for this reason. Only about one-fifth (19.3 per cent) of the 
workers who spoke of their long periods of idleness were out of work 
through their own preference. These mentioned such reasons as the fol- 
lowing: ^* I had a quarrel with the forelady and I wouldn't work for her 
any longer " ; " The children take too much time " ; "I can't do home 
work " ; and " You get tired of the work so soon." A considerable number, 
190, had been at work only a few months at the time of the investigator's 
visits, and consequently reported somewhat extended periods of idleness 
which were due merely to their late entrance into the trade. Such causes 
as strikes and illness appear infrequently. Only one person was idle on 
account of the revocation of a license ; in this case it was revoked because 
she had persisted in working on articles of wearing apparel in her kitchen. 
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9. YEARLY EARNINGS IN RELATION TO AGE AND EXPERIENCE. 

The following tables show the earnings by age groups, for the jear 
preceding the date on which the pay-rolls were obtained, of 715 indiiridual 
home workers and of 363 of this number whose payments from the factory 
extended over nine months or more in the year for which information 
was secured.^ 

Table 19 shows the classified annual earnings for 715 individual home 
workers for whom pay-rolls were obtainable, and also the classified annual 
earnings of the 363 workers who received payments for nine months or 
more out of the year. Table 19A shows the data by cumulative percent- 
ages. The second part of these tables is presented in order to indicate 
the e3d;ent to which non-employment is a factor in relation to average 
earnings. 



Tablb 19. Number of Individual Home Wcrkers Earning each Classified Amount a 

Year: By Age Groups. 
All IndtTiduAl HoBM WorkMt. 





Total 


Num- 
ber Re- 


NUMBBB 






Num. 
berof 
Indi- 

en 






4 YbAB — 


Agb Qboufs. 


IKJrt. 
in« 


Leoi 


825 


850 


8100 


8150 


8200 


8850 


8800 




Eam- 


than 


to 


to 


to 


to 


to 


to 


and 




incp 


825 


840.00 


800.00 


8140 JO 


8100.00 


8249.00 


8800.00 


over 


AUAfW. 


898 


m 


988 


la 


191 


88 


41 


14 


19 


18 


Under 18 ywn. 


15 


18 





2 


- 


1 


. 


1 


. 


- 


18to20ymni« . 




27 


10 


7 


8 


9 


5 




1 


— 


— 


91 to 24 yean. . 




68 


86 


21 


4 


7 


8 




- 


— 


— 


26 to 20 yean, . 




128 


80 


28 


16 


17 


12 




<- 






Mto34yean, . 




188 


86 


23 


17 


26 


8 




2 






85 to 88 yean. . 




148 


106 


28 


27 


81 


18 




1 






40 to 44 yean, . 




188 


100 


28 


18 


83 


12 




1 






45 to 40 yean, . 




76 


63 


18 


18 


10 


7 




1 






50 to 54 yean, . 




61 


40 


16 


11 


10 


4 




9 






55 to 50 yean, . 




48 


38 


8 


4 


15 


4 




2 






00 yean and over, 




112 


01 


14 


22 


26 







8 






Ace not reported, 




54 


84 


8 


8 


10 


5 




- 




- 





IndiTidual Bomo Workart Bmplojad for Nina Moatha or Ofar. 






AUAffet. 




. 


888 


IS 


88 


149 


88 


88 


U 


U 


15 


Under 18 yean. 




- 


2 


- 


- 


. 




- 


1 


. 


- 


18 to 20 yean, . 




— 





— 




9 




1 


- 


• 


— 


21 to 24 yean. . 




~ 


10 






4 




« 


- 


- 


— 


25 to 20 yean, . 




- 


33 






11 






- 


1 




80to84yean, . 




- 


44 






10 








2 




88 to 30 yean, . 




- 


50 




11 


18 








1 




40to44yean, . 




- 


52 






24 








— 




45to40yean, . 




~ 


31 






14 








1 




50 to 54 yean, . 




— 


26 















1 




55to59yean. . 




- 


28 






18 








1 




60 yean and over. 




. 


64 




15 


30 






3 


4 




Ace not reported. 




- 


15 


~ 




8 






" 


~ 


" 



^ Pay-rolls were obtained aloo for 379 "croup workan." The croups, indudinc from two to nine worken, 
were represented by sincle names on the manufaotursn' pay-roUs. They were not included in the tables as the 
individual eamincs oould not be determined. 
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Table 19A. — Percentage of IndividTJud Home Workers Earning leae than Specified 

Amount a Year: By Age Groups. 

All Indifidaal Bomo Worksrt. 







Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Indi- 
vidual 
Work- 
en 


Num- 
ber Re- 
port- 

ing 
Eam- 

inse 


PutOBNTAOB or INDIVIDUAL HOMB WOBUBS 

EUbning ▲ Ybab — 


AoB Groups. 


Leoe 
than 
125 


Lees 
than 
850 


Leoe 
than 
8100 


Lees 
than 
8150 


Leas 
than 
8200 


Lees 
than 
8250 


Leoe 
than 
8300 


Leas 
than 
8350 


AUAfW. 

Under 18 yean, 
18 to 20 yean, . 
31 to 24 yean, . 
25 to 29 yean, . 
30 to 34 yean, . 
86 to 80 yean, . 
40 to 44 years, . 
45 to 49 yean, . 
50 to 54 yean, . 
55 to 59 yean, . 
80 yean and over, 




998 

15 
27 
83 
128 
188 
148 
136 
76 
61 
48 
112 
54 


716 

13 
19 
86 
80 
86 
106 
100 
63 
49 
88 
91 
34 


29.1 

69.2 
36.8 
58.3 
35.0 
26.7 
26.4 
28.0 
28.6 
82.7 
81.1 
15.4 
33.5 


49.4 

84.6 
52.6 
69.4 
55.0 
46.5 
51.9 
46.0 
49.2 
55.1 
31.6 
39.6 
47.1 


78.8 

84.6 
63.2 
88.9 
76.8 
76.7 
81.1 
79.0 
79.4 
75.5 
71.1 
68.1 
76.5 


88.4 

92.3 
89.5 
97.2 
91.3 
86.0 
93.4 
91.0 
90.5 
88.7 
81.6 
78.0 
91.2 


94.1 

92.8 
94.7 
100.0 
96.3 
91.9 
96.2 
99.0 
95.2 
91.8 
89.5 
85.7 
97.1 


98.1 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
96.8 
94.2 
97.2 
100.0 
96.8 
95.9 
94.7 
89.0 
97.1 


97.8 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
97.5 
96.5 
98.1 
100.0 
98.4 
98.0 
97.4 
93.4 
100.0 


99.8 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
98.8 
99.1 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
04.5 
100.0 





IndlTidiMl BoDM Worksrt Emploj^d for Mln* Months or Ofsr. 






AUAfW. 


» 


888 


4.1 


20.4 


88.5 


78.6 


89.8 


92.8 


96.9 


98.1 


Under 18 3^ean, 


. 


2 


. 


- 


- 


50.0 


50.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


18 to 20 yean, . 




— 


9 


. 


11.1 


33.3 


88.9 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


21 to 24 yean, . 




— 


10 


10.0 


40.0 


80,0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


25 to 29 yean, . 




. 


82 


81.2 


18.8 


53.1 


81.8 


93.8 


08.8 


96.9 


100.0 


80 to 34 yean, . 




« 


44 


2.3 


13.6 


56.8 


72.7 


84.1 


88.6 


98.2 


97.7 


35 to 39 yean, . 




. 


50 


8.0 


80.0 


66.0 


88.0 


92.0 


04.0 


96.0 


98.0 


40to44yean, . 




— 


52 


3.8 


15.4 


61.5 


82.7 


08.1 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


45 to 49 yean, . 




. 


31 




19 4 


64.5 


80.6 


00.8 


03.5 


96.8 


100.0 


50 to 54 yean. . 




— 


26 


11.5 


23.1 


57.7 


69.2 


84.6 


02.3 


96.2 


100.0 


55 to 59 yean, . 




. 


28 


8.6 


14.3 


60.7 


75.0 


85.7 


03.0 


96.4 


100.0 


80 yean and over, 




— 


64 


3.1 


26.6 


57.8 


68.8 


70.7 


84.4 


90.6 


92.2 


Ace not reported. 




" 


15 




6.7 


60.0 


86.7 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



In comparatively unskilled processes, such as the majority of thpse 
under consideration in the present study, the efiPect of long experience 
upon the individual's earnings is not so marked as it would inevitably be 
in occupations requiring a higher degree of skill. Thirty-three per cent 
of the workers in the following table had five years' experience or more, 
but their earnings, although in general higher than those of the other 
groups, show no marked difference. 

It is probably true that the failure of long experience to provide large 
earnings is due not so much to maladjustments in the labor situation as 
to the character of the work itself and the fact that the families in which 
it is done do not expect it to furnish a complete support. 
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Tablb 20. — Years of Experience and Annual Earnings of Individual Home Workers 

in AU Industries. 









Total 
Number 

of In- 
dividual 

Home 
Workers 


NUIIBBS HATINO EXPBRUBNCB OF — 


Numbo' 


Annual Earnings fbom 

HOMB WOBK. 


Less 

than One 

Year 


One 
Year and 
Less 
than 
Five 


Five 
Years 
and 
Less than 
Ten 


Ten 

Years 

and 

Less than 

Twenty 


Twenty 
Years 
and 
Over 


noire- 

Ex- 
perience 


AU IndlTidiua Horn* Workm. 


$W 


154 


4M 


m 


!•• 


M 


TS 


Less than I2S. 


208 


$1 


88 


25 


14 


3 


17 


$25 and less tLan S.S0, 






145 


21 


60 


85 


18 


2 





$50 and less than 1100, 






196 


8 


05 


45 


24 


8 


16 


$100 and less thaii «150. 






83 


1 


42 


12 


16 


7 


5 


$150 and less thcin 1200, 






41 


- 


10 




12 


1 


2 


$200 and less tkm tm. 






14 


2 


8 




1 


1 




$250 and less than S30O, 






12 




2 








2 


$300 and lesfl thAi^ $^50, 









1 


4 




— 


~ 




$350 and less thun S400, 






5 


— 


- 




3 


1 


~ 


$400 and less tlian $450, 






2 


~ 


- 








— 


Earnings not reported. 






281 


eo 


142 


30 


12 


13 


24 



10. INCOME FROM OTHER SOURCES. 

The low earnings of home workers and the large extent of non-employ- 
ment have been shown in previous tables. It is important in connection 
with these facts to form an estimate of the size of the outside incomes of 
the families concerned, in order to determine whether home work is the 
source of a large or small part of the total income. The following table 
shows the number of families with annual incomes exclusive of home work 
classified by the annual earnings from home work. 

Tablb 21. — Annual Earnings of Families from Home Work and from Other Sources: 

AU Industries. 





Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Fam- 
iUes 


NuMBBB HATnra Annual Incomk kzcs^ubiyb or 
HoMN WoBK or — 


Num- 
ber not 

re- 
porting 
In- 
oome 


Num- 
ber de- 


Annual Eabninos 

FBOM HOMK WOBK. 


Under 
$50 


under 
$250 


$250 
and 

$500 


$500 
and 
under 
$750 


$750 
and 
under 
$1,000 


$1,000 
and 
under 
$1,250 


$1,260 
and 
over 


pendent 

on 
Home 
Woric 
only 


Total!. 

Underlay, 
m and under $50, 
150 and under tlOO, 
II DO and under %\50, 
IL-SO and under $200, 
1200 and under S250, 
|2W &nd under $300, 
1300 and under $350, 
|3fiO and under I40O, 
$400 and under $450, 
$500 und over. 
Earnings not reported, . 


1,450 

305 

223 

205 

128 

68 

22 

24 

13 

9 

4 

3 

356 


1 

1 


41 

8 
6 
9 
2 
4 
3 
2 

1 
ll 


156 

25 
16 
22 
10 
7 
2 

1 

(0 


2M 

65 
45 
60 
26 
10 
2 

1 

2 

1 
82 


2W 

68 
47 

74 
27 
16 
2 
3 

1 

I 

61 


li$ 

38 
36 
33 
15 

4 
3 

1 

1 
32 


m 

44 

21 
45 
14 
11 

4 
5 
2 

31 


21$ 

67 
51 
45 

22 
14 

09 


$1 



From the testimony of the home workers who were personally visited, 
it was possible to estimate the annual incomes, exclusive of home work, 
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of 1,131 families. In each case the workers specified the income of the 
family from each member, giving tiie occupation in which he or she was 
engaged. It is possible that the incomes were placed too high in some 
cases, as the agents had good reason to believe that the principal wage- 
earners in several families were subject to periods of non-employment 
which the persons interviewed were disinclined to mention. However, 
even with the allowances which must be made for cases of this kind, the 
annual incomes of the majority of families reach a fairly high level. 
More than one-half (56.1 per cent) of the families interviewed reported an 
income (exclusive of home work) of $750 or more a year ; and in the case 
of 15.7 per cent of the whole number this income reached $1,250 a year, 
or even higher. On the other hand, 43.9 per cent had an annual income 
outside of home work of less than $750, and in several cases the supple- 
mentary earnings from home work were also so low that it is difficult to 
imagine how any family or individual could manage to exist on so small 
an amount. There were 36 families entirely dependent upon home work 
for support. It is noticeable that the amount of home-work earnings 
shows no constant relation to the size of the family's outside income; 
evidently we can not assume that the poor family gives more time and 
effort to home work than the comfortably situated family. The really 
significant feature of the table is the surprisingly high level of total in- 
comes which it reveals. 

In the following table the data in regard to the sources of outside in- 
comes are brought together for the 1,131 families which supplied this in- 
formation. 



Table 22. — Sources of Income Exclusive of Home Work for Families in AU Industries. 





Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Fam- 
ilies 


NUMBBR WITB IZtCOlfS BXCLUSIYII OF HOMK 

Work or — 


Num- 
ber 
De- 
pend- 
ent on 
Home 
Work 
only 


SouBcxB or Incoms. 


Less 
than 
$50 


and 
less 
than 
9250 


and 
less 
than 
$500 


S500 
and 
less 
than 
1750 


less 
than 
11.000 


11.000 
and 
less 
than 
11.250 


91.250 
and 
Over 


In- 
come 

not 
Stated 


AUSouroM. 

Acrictilturet ..... 
Boardera and lodcsn, . 
BuUdinff trades, .... 
Domeatio and penonal aervioe, 
TAborera, unskilled. 
Manufacturinc —• same induBtry, . 

Private inoome,^ .... 

Professional servioe. 

Rent or income from property 

owned* 

Trade and transportation. 

Dependent on home work only, . 


1,4W 

8 
63 
95 
80 
79 
167 
304 
67 
16 

32 
248 
275 

36 


1 
1 


41 

9 

2 

4 

1 

2 

15 

6 
2 


156 

12 

4 
12 
46 
10 
35 

6 
• 4 

4 
12 
10 


299 

1 
6 

19 
25 
89 
3 

1 

1 

68 
44 


296 

13 
27 
12 
5 
44 
76 

1 

1 

65 
51 


lis 

1 
1 

17 

9 

1 

20 

36 

3 

1 
32 
42 


m 

12 
16 
6 
3 

34 

26 

4 

3 

6 
28 
40 


2IS 

6 
9 
12 
16 

1 
23 
40 
89 

4 

4 
41 
88 


M 
36 



^ Includes pensions, relief from city, town, societies, etc., and alimony. 
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The main source of outside income in the families of home workers was 
the factory. Not only the father of the family, but the children who have 
reached the age of 14 seem to turn to factory employment as an occupa- 
tion which requires little training and will yield a regular weekly wage 
from the beginning, 

11. HOURLY EARNINGS.* 

The percentage of home workers earning less than specified hourly 
amounts in each of the home work industries is shown in the table which 
follows. 

Table 23. — Percentage of Home Workers Earning 



*~~ 


JxDVBmm. 


Total 
Num. 
berof 
Home 
Workers 


Num- 
berwho 

re- 
ported 
Hourly 
Earn- 
ings 


PncxMTAasB or Horn 




Less 
than 

4 
oents 


Less 
than 

8 
oents 


Less 
than 

8 
eents 


Less 
than 

7 
eents 


Leas 

8 
oents 


1 


AU InduitriM. 


2,408 


1.887 


U.8 


22.8 


U.T 


«.« 


88.8 


3 


Wwing Appara. 


798 


W 


8.0 


19.8 


98.8 


49.5 


65J9 


S 


Clothinc, men's— ooeta and panta, . 


129 


108 


1.0 


8.7 


81.1 


63.4 


88.8 


4 


Cloihinc, men's— thirts and pajamas, . 


44 


18 


- 


- 


8.8 


18.7 


18.7 


5 




28 


10 


- 


20.0 


40.0 


40.0 


40.0 


6 


Qothinc, women's -hand-work, . . . 


78 


24 


12.8 


18.7 


41.7 


41.7 


60.0 


7 


Garters, suspenders, and elastio woven goods,. 


81 


20 


- 


20.0 


88.0 


40.0 


80.0 


8 


Hosiery and maehine-knit foods, . 


180 


79 


12.7 


86.4 


87.0 


88.4 


73.2 


9 


Neckwear, dress trimmings, and buttons. 


79 


47 


4.8 


10.8 


28.8 


34.0 


88.8 


10 


Shoes and shoe trimmings, . . . . 


207 


118 


7.8 


27.1 


88.1 


61.7 


80.2 


11 




24 


18 


- 


8.7 


20.0 


88.8 


88.8 


12 


CMuMiGooi: 


08 


51 


- 


- 


9.0 


8.9 


5.9 


18 


•/stMcnf <in» 0i(Mn(Kir0. 


rrs 


180 


AA 


9.4 


194 


99.5 


96.8 


14 


Paper Cfooit, 


oie 


Met 


98.0 


49.5 


69.0 


78.9 


79.9 


18 


Sportino Chodt. 


17$ 


ISO 


8.9 


17.7 


90.0 


89.9 


41.6 


18 


Other IndtutrtM. 


169 


70 


4.9 


10.0 


19.9 


99.9 


96.7 



Hourly earnings for all industries were not concentrated around any 
given rate. In general, however, the high percentages were found in the 
lower part of the wage scale; 60.0 per cent of the whole number earned 
less than eight cents an hour. The percentages receiving less than eight 

> The hourly earnings were computed from pieoe-rates and the rate of work for individual workers. The rate 
of work was ealoulated from the length of time required to do a given piece of work; that is, it takes the worker 
20 minutes to crochet a given medallion, her rate of work is three medallions an hour; if she is paid eight cents 
for a medallion, her hourly eamings are then estimated as 24 cents. 
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cents an hour in the five principal industries were as follows: Paper 
Goods, 79.3 per cent; Wearing Apparel, 55.8 per cent; Sporting Groods, 
41.5 per cent; Jewelry and Silverware, 25.6 per cent; and Celluloid 
Goods, 5.9 per cent 

The extremely unskilled and simple processes on Paper Goods bring 
the low rate of jpay indicated in the table. Work on jewelry, on the other 
hand, is shown as a comparatively well-paid occupation on account of the 
large number of chainmakers, performing a difficult and well-paid process, 
who were included in the study. The rate on Celluloid Gt)ods is kept high 



Less than Specified Amounis an Hour: By Industries. 












WOBKBBS EaBNINQ AN 


HOUB — 




















Lees 
than 


oenta 


Leee 

than 

10 
cents 


Lees 
than 

11 
cents 


Less 

than 

12 
cents 


Less 

than 

13 
cents 


Less 

than 

14 
cents 


Less 
than 

15 
cents 


Less 
than 

16 
oents 


Less 

than 

17 
cents 


Less 

than 

18 
cents 


Less 
than 

19 
oents 


Less 

20 
cents 




•L8 


•6.5 


VBJ 


n.T 


88.6 


84.8 


86.7 


91.8 


92.9 


98.8 


94.9 


96.6 


1 


66.0 


714 


77.6 


79.8 


88.4 


86.0 


87.1 


90.8 


98.4 


98.9 


84.8 


96.4 


2 


71.8 


88.S 


90.3 


91.8 


95.1 


96.1 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


3 


16.7 


16.7 


50.0 


50.0 


55.6 


55.6 


61.1 


77.8 


77.8 


77.8 


77.8 


77.8 


4 


eo.o 


60.0 


70.0 


70.0 


90.0 


90.0 


90.0 


90.0 


90.0 


90.0 


100.0 


100.0 


5 


54.3 


54.2 


70.8 


70.8 


75.0 


79.2 


87.5 


95.8 


95.8 


95.8 


100.0 


100.0 


6 


W.O 


90.0 


90.0 


90.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


.7 


76.9 


77.2 


81.0 


81.0 


82.8 


86.1 


87.3 


87.3 


98.7 


94.9 


97.5 


97.5 


8 


51.1 


55.3 


74.5 


78.7 


80.9 


83.0 


85.1 


89.4 


91.5 


91.5 


93.6 


93.6 


9 


66.8 


72.0 


72.9 


75.4 


80.5 


80.5 


80.5 


86.4 


87.3 


88.1 


89.8 


93.2 


10 


46.7 


46.7 


53.8 


60.0 


60.0 


66.7 


66.7 


80.0 


80.0 


80.0 


80.0 


80.0 


11 


11.8 


18.7 


47.1 


47.1 


66.7 


70.6 


74.6 


84.8 


84.8 


84.8 


84.8 


84.8 


12 


S5.1 


88.8 


66.0 


68.8 


68.8 


67.6 


70.6 


86.0 


86.8 


90.6 


98.6 


98.8 


13 


80.6 


88,8 


91.0 


91.0 


98.7 


96.9 


96.9 


97.7 


97.7 


98.8 


99.1 


99.1 


14 


68.6 


69.8 


98.8 


98.1 


98.1 


96.9 


96Jf 


99.8 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


15 


46.7 


48.6 


61.4 


68.9 


68.6 


76.7 


81.4 


87.1 


88.6 


88.6 


88.6 


88.6 


16 



on account of the recent development of the industry, and the fact that the 
work is done principally by factory employees, working at home after 
factory hours, who demand a rate of pay which approaches the factory 
rate. 

The large number of foreign-bom home workers makes desirable an 
analysis of wage data by nativity. The following table shows the per^ 
centage of home workers earning less than the specified hourly amounts 
classified by nativity. 
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Tablv 24. — Percentage of Home Workers Earning 





NATiyiTT or Horn Wobuss. 


Total 
Num. 
berof 
Home 
Worken 


Miim 


PsBcxxTAGna or Homx 




Mum* 

berwfao 

re- 

£urly 
Earn- 
ings 


Leas 
than 

4 
cents 


Leas 

5 
oents 


Less 
than 

6 
oents 


Leas 
than 

7 
cents 


Less 
than 

8 
eente 


1 


Totals. 


2.4M 


1,667 


U.6 


82.5 


U.T 


46.6 


5i.0 


2 


Na*it04H>m. 


IJIS 


m 


11,8 


».P 


S4.8 


U.8 


47.8 


3 


Nativ»4)om of native father 


906 


368 


8.8 


18.7 


30.0 


30.7 


44.1 


4 


Native-bom of foieicn father 


411 


214 


13.1 


80.4 


40.7 


50.0 


52.3 


5 


Native-born, place of birth of father unknown. 


71 


17 


41.2 


62.0 


64.7 


70.6 


70.6 


6 


Ford^n-ftom. 


789 


449 


11.4 


».8 


88.8 


47.7 


81.7 


7 


Armenia 


32 


10 


15.8 


31.6 


52.6 


73.7 


80.5 


8 


Canada (Freneh), 


112 


68 


8.0 


14.7 


22.1 


29.4 


33.8 


9 


Canada (Other) 


100 


60 


8.0 


14.0 


22.0 


42.0 


44.0 


10 


England 


45 

17 


27 
11 


14.8 


22.2 
18.2 


40.7 
18.2 


44.4 

27.3 


48.1 


11 


Germany. 


27.3 


12 


W*nd 


164 


86 


24.7 


31.8 


41.2 


55.3 


61.2 


13 


Italy 


212 


127 


5.5 


13.4 


33.8 


53.5 


57.5 


14 


Sweden 


18 


11 


0.1 


27.3 


36.4 


a.5 


45.5 


15 


Other foreign oountriee, 


83 


51 


0.8 


25.5 


30.2 


47.1 


47.1 


16 




dlS 


M 


B5.0 


».i 


S0.0 


76.0 


7i.0 



It appears that 50 per cent of all the home workers earned less than 
eight cents an hour. The hourly earnings of the native-bom workers 
were slightly higher than those of the foreign-bom, since more than one- 
half (51.7 per cent) of the foreign-bom earned less than eight cents an 
hour, while a smaller proportion (47.8 per cent) of the native-bom earned 
less than eight cents. Among the foreign-bom the Germans earned the 
highest hourly amounts and the Italians, Irish, and Armenians the lowest. 

12. WOMEN HOME WORKERS AND DEPENDENTS. 

Table 25, opposite, shows the number of women home workers 16 
years of age and over who worked as individuals and who contributed 
toward the support of the family, and the number of dependents ^ in the 
family, classified by the annual earnings from home work as obtained 
from pay-rolls. 

^ The term "dependent" as used here means any person living with the family who did not contribute 
toward the support of the family. 
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Less than Specified Amounts an Hour: By NativUy. 












WoRKBBa Eabnutg an Houb -- 




Lees 

than 

9 
cents 


Less 
than 

10 
cents 


Leas 

thftn 
11 

cents 


Leas 

than 

12 
cents 


Less 
than 

13 
cents 


Leas 

14 

cents 


Less 
than 

15 
cents 


Leas 

16 
cents 


Leas 

17 

cents 


Leas 
than 

18 
cents 


Leas 
than 

19 
cents 


Leas 

20 

cents 




C1.S 


66.5 


76J 


n.7 


S2.6 


84.8 


86.7 


91.8 


92.9 


98.8 


94.9 


95.5 


1 


58.1 


eo.8 


W.5 


7e.7 


78.6 


81.6 


8S.6 


90.6 


91.6 


9M.9 


94.6 


96.6 


2 


55.9 


58.7 


70.2 


71.3 


76.6 


80.7 


82.6 


89.3 


90.4 


91.7 


94.2 


95.0 


3 


60.3 


63.1 


72.9 


74.3 


80.8 


81.8 


84.1 


92.1 


93.0 


94.4 


94.9 


95.8 


4 


76.5 


76.5 


82.4 


82.4 


88.2 


94.1 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


5 


64. e 


71.0 


8$.4 


84.0 


86.4 


88.9 


90.6 


9S.6 


94.7 


96.1 


96.1 


96. S 


6 


89.5 


94.7 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


7 


50.0 


51.5 


72.1 


75.0 


79.4 


82.4 


82.4 


91.2 


91.2 


92.6 


92.6 


92.6 


8 


52.0 


56.0 


72.0 


72.0 


76.0 


82.0 


82.0 


84.0 


90.0 


90.0 


90.0 


90.0 


9 


61.9 


51.9 


63.0 


66.7 


70.4 


77.8 


81.5 


81.5 


81.6 


85.2 


85.2 


88.9 


10 


36.4 


45.5 


45.5 


54.5 


54.5 


54.5 


63.6 


63.6 


72.7 


72.7 


72.7 


72.7 


11 


76.5 


80.0 


92.9 


92.9 


94.1 


95.3 


96.5 


98.8 


98.8 


98.8 


98.8 


98.8 


12 


70.1 


83.5 


89.0 


89.8 


92.9 


93.7 


96.9 


96.4 


98.4 


98.4 


98.4 


98.4 


13 


54.5 


63.6 


72.7 


81.8 


81.8 


90.9 


90.9 


90.9 


90.9 


90.9 


90.9 


90.9 


14 


68.6 


74.5 


86.3 


88.2 


88.2 


90.2 


92.2 


96.1 


98.0 


98.0 


98.0 


98.0 


15 


79.$ 


79.9 


79.M 


8S.S 


87.6 


91.7 


91.7 


91.7 


91.7 


91.7 


100.0 


100.0 


16 



Table 25. — Women Home Workers 16 Years of Age and Over and Dependents. 




Total 
Number 

of 
Women 

Home 
Workers 

16 and 

Over 


NuMBSR HAvma — 


Number 


Annual Eabninos 

ntOM HOMI WOBK. 


No 
Depend- 
ents 


One 
Depend- 
ent 


Two 
Depend- 
ents 


Thiee 

Depends 

ents 


Pour 

Depends 

ents 


Five 
Depend- 
ents 


Six 
Depends 

ents 
or more 


porting 

Number 

ofDe- 


Total!. 


968 


862 


281 


ITS 


US 


47 


SS 


SS 


8 


Less than 825. 

S25 and leas than $60, . 

$50 and less than 1100, . 
8100 and leas thari 1150, . 
$150 and leas th^m 1200. . 
$200 and leas thuii £1^50. . 
$250 and leas thfin saoo, . 
$300 and leas th^n r>50. . 
$350 and less thiin S400. . 
Baraings not repoHad. . 


203 

143 

196 

81 

37 

12 

7 

7 

2 

280 


73 

59 

84 

29 

14 

7 

5 

3 

1 

87 


45 
33 
42 
25 
11 
2 

3 

1 
09 


42 
12 
31 
13 
7 
3 

1 

64 


17 
20 
20 
9 

4 

1 
31 


8 
10 
11 

1 
1 

16 


10 
3 
3 

1 

1 
4 


5 
5 
5 
2 

6 


3 

1 

1 

3 



Three hundred and sixty-two, or 37.7 per cent of the individual women 
home workers, had no persons dependent upon them, a proportion which 
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is fairly uniform throughoiit the various wage groups and 231^ or 24.1 
per cent, had one dependent only. From this point the numbers steadily 
decreased to 23 who had six or more persons dependent upon them. The 
23 persons with six or more dependents and the 22 persons with five de- 
pendents, with one exception, all fall within the four lowest wage groups. 
Many of these cases are those of mothers with large families of young 
children who can not find enough free time for home work to bring in 
large earnings. Evidently it is the woman with a small family and fewer 
domestic responsibilities who is able to secure an income from home work. 

13. CHARGES ON EARNINGS. 

The low rate of pay for home work is reduced still further, in some 
cases, by the necessity of paying charges for equipment, materials, and 
transportation to and from the shop or factory. The following table shows 
the number of families of home workers in the various industries who 
paid charges for equipment, material, transportation, other miscellaneous 

charges, and the number paying no charges. 

I 

Tabus 26. — Families of Home Workers Paying Charges: By Irutustries. 





Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Fam- 
ilies 


NuMBBB rATDra Chabgsb 

FOB — 


Nima- 

ber 
paying 

two 
Charges 


Num- 
ber 

paying 

no 
Chaiges 


Num- 
ber 




Equip- 
ment 


Mar 

terial 


Trana- 

por- 

tation 


other 


not re- 
porting 
as to 
Charges 


AU IndustriM. 
Wecarinff Appctrel, 
Clotbinc, men's — ooats and pants, . 
Clothing, men's — shirts and pajamas, . 
Clothing, women's — machine-made. 
Clothing, women's — hand-work. 
Garters, suspenders, and elastic woven 
goods, 

Neckwear, drsos trimmings, and buttons, . 
Shoes and shoe trimmings, 
Other wearing apparel, . . . . 
CeUuUnd Goods, 

Paper Good: 
SporHng Good$. 


1,480 

?8 

86 
17 
74 

21 
136 

63 
166 

23 

68 
197 

toe 

197 
117 


8M 

te9 

86 

16 

1 

29 

2 

62 

76 

IS 
168 

s 


12 

e 

4 


SU 

206 

1 
15 

9 
61 

2 
8 
63 
46 
10 
S 
1£ 
US 
S9 
S7 


19 

19 

18 
1 


1126 

«7» 

•43 

«24 

S8 
«5 


TIS 

SBO 
22 
9 
8 
9 

17 
67 
10 
66 
12 

969 
78 
74 


9 

6 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

4 



1 Includes four paying three charges, 
s Includes three paying three charges. 

* Includes two paying three charges. 

* Includes one paying three charges. 



More than one-half of the workers paid charges of one kind or another. 
The charges are most general among the jewelry workers, more than four- 
fifths of whom incurred some expense in carrying on their work, usually 
an expenditure of about 35 cents for pliers. In each of the other important 
industries, with the exception of Men's Coats and Pants, Hosiery and 
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Machine-knit Qoods, and Shoes and Shoe Trimmings^ less than one- 
half of the workers paid charges ; in Paper Goods, where the materials are 
generally inexpensive and tools are seldom necessary, the workers very 
rarely pay charges of any kind. In general, the expenses incurred by the 
workers in connection with their work may be said to be of very little 
importance. 

14. CHANGE OF EMPLOYMENT. 

The following table shows the number of home workers employed at 
home work by more than one manufacturer, in the same or in other 
industries, for the specified periods during the year preceding the date the 
home worker was interviewed. 



Table 27. — Change of Employment: By Industries. 





Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Home 
Workers 


NUMBBB miPLOTUD BT OTHBB 

Manufactubbbs 


Num- 
ber not 

em- 
ployed 

by 

other 

Manu- 

fao- 

turers 


Indubtbixb. 


Less 

than 

one 

Month 


One 

Month 

and less 

than 

Three 


Three 

Months 

and less 

than 

Six 


Six 

Months 

and less 

than 

Nine 


Nine 

Months 

and 

Over 


Num- 
berof 
Monthfl 
not re- 
ported 


AUladuitriM. 

Wwrxng Apparel, 
Clothing men's — coats and pants, . 
Clothing, men's — shirts and pajamas, . 
Clothing, women's — machine-made. 
Clothing, women's — hand-work, 
Garters, suspenders, and elastic woven 

Hosiery and machine-knit goods, . 

Shoes and shoe trimmings, 

Paper Qood». 
Sporting Good: 


2,IM 

796 
129 
44 
26 
76 

61 
160 

79 
207 

24 

96 
B7S 
912 
17S 
169 


25 

2 

4 
5 
2 

5 
6 
1 

1 

1 


M 

16 

1 
2 

3 

6 
2 
2 

r 

10 

i 


M 
17 

I 

1 
1 

7 

2 
6 

t 
1 


U 

4 

2 
2 

'a 

t 
t 


20 


71 
10 


2,126 

699 
123 
39 
22 
66 

35 
149 

56 
189 

20 

66 
£17 

14S 



Workers seldom change to another industry, but they occasionally 
change work under one employer for work of the same general kind under 
another, the proportion varying greatly, in the diiferent industries. The 
percentage of the whole number of workers reporting such changes is, how- 
ever, very small — less than 10 per cent. Two hundred and twenty-three 
workers reported some change of employment, and 152 gave the number 
of months which they had spent in the employ of other manufacturers. 
Sixty-four of these made a change which lasted less than three months. 
Smaller numbers had other employment for a greater length of time. Such 
changes may or may not mean an interval of non-employment, but in any 
case they show the instability of the ordinary home worker's occupation. 

The following tables show the number of male and female home work- 
ers 16 years of age and over in each of the home-work industries who had 
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had gainful occupations other than home work and the number who had 
had no other gainful occupations. 



Table 28. — FEMALE Home Workers 16 Years of Age and Over having Other 
Oainfid Occupation: By Industries. 



Imdubtbixb. 



AUInduitriM. 

Wearing Appard. 
Clothinc, men's— ooata and panta. 
Clothing, men's ~- ahirts and pa- 

Ciothinc, women's -^ maohiniK 
made, ..... 
Clothinc, women's — lumd-worki 
Oartera, susnendeis, and elastic 
woven cooos, . . . . 
Hosiery and maehine-knit foods. 
Neckwear, dress trimmings, and 

buttons, 

Shoes and shoe trimmings, . 

Other wearing apparel, 

C^dnddoodM. 

Jewdry and Sibenoare, 

Paper Qoodt. 

SvorHng Goods. 

Otnor Indualrin. 



Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Female 
Home 
Work- 
en 
16 and 
Over 



1,CSS 

708 
110 

40 

23 
76 

23 
156 

76 
173 
23 

ee 

i08 
88S 
156 
ISS 



NUICBIB BIIFLOTaD XM - 



Factory 
in the 

In- 
dustry 



«7 
16 



IS 

16 



Other 
Man- 
ufao- 
turing 



19 

8 
2 
2 



S5 



iUri- 
euhure 



Tmde 
and 
Trans- 
porta- 
tion 



II 

11 



1 
4 

1 
2 

1 
t 

11 

t 
6 



Do- 



and 
Peiw 



Service 



71 
jB9 



1 
4 

8 
7 
1 
S 

A 

10 

e 



Profee- 



9 



No 
other 
gainful 
Occu- 
pation 



1,114 

001 
M 



18 
67 

20 
137 

60 

168 

17 

47 

179 

no 
ise 
111 



Num- 
ber not 

re- 
portinc 
as to 
other 
gainful 
Occu- 
pation 



Tablb 29.- 



- MALE Home Workers 16 Years of Age and Over hamng Other Gainful 
Occupation: By Industries. 





Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Hale 
Home 
Work- 

ers 
16 and 
Over 


NUMBBB niPLOTBn DC — 


Num- 
bernot 


IlTDUnSISB. 


In- 
dustry 


ufao- 
turing 


Trade 
and 
Trans- 
porta- 
tion 


Do- 

Per- 
sonal 


Un- 
skilled 
Labor 


Build- 
T^ 


No 

Occu- 
pation 


re- 
porting 
as to 
other 
gainful 
Occu- 
pation 




oervioe 


AU Industries. 

Wearing Apparelt 
Clothing, men's — coats and pants, 
Clothing, men's — shirts and pa- 
Jamas, 

Garters, suspenders, and elastic 

woven goods, .... 

Neckwear, dress trimmings, and 

buttons, 

Shoes and shoe trimmings, . 

Jewety and Sihertoare. 

Paper Good; 

Sporting Goodt. 

OOer Indtutriee. 


114 

ea 

21 

08 
IS 


21 

6 

10 

1 


47 

i 

2 

/ 

1 
SB 

S 

S 


11 

S 

1 
1 

IS 
4 


1 

1 


7 

S 
1 

1 
6 


4 
/ 

1 

i 

1 


M 

SI 

1 
20 

5 
SS 

i 


1 
1 



Information as to the number of workers 16 years of age and over 
who had gainful employment aside from home work was available for 
163 men and 1,650 women, as shown in the foregoing table. Fifty-four 
men, or 35.8 per cent of the male home workers, and 1,364 women, or 82.7 
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per cent of the female workers, liad no other gainful employment As has 
been previously mentioned, home work is seldom a man's principal occu- 
pation. The male workers who are included in this study are, in most 
cases, with the exception of the hand turn shoe workers, merely helpers, — 
for example, factory hands who spend two or three hours eaph evening in 
the family task of stringing tags. Consequently, only a small proportion 
of the men appear in this table under the heading " No Other Gainful 
Occupation." It is the housewives with irregular hours of work and oc- 
casional periods of leisure during the day who are most likely to become 
home workers and who make up almost wholly the 82.7 per cent of women 
who have no other gainful occupation. 

15. RENT. 
The table following shows the number of families receiving specified 
annual incomes, including earnings from home work, living in houses 
owned or rented, and the number paying annual rents of specified amounts. 



Table 30. — Families of Home Workers Living in Own or Rented Houses, with 

ReUUion of Bent to Income. 





Total 
Nuni" 
berof 
Fam- 
iliee 


LiTiNO m — 


NtTMBSB Patiivo Annual Rbnt or ~ 


Annvax. Imooms Im- 

GLUDDTO HOMI WOBK. 


Own 
House 


Rented 
House 


Leas 

than 
$100 


$100 
and 
less 
than 
$160 


$160 
and 
less 
l^n 
$200 


$200 
and 
less 
than 
$260 


$260 

than 
$300 


$300 
and 
Over 


Amount 
not re- 
ported 


Rent 
Free 


Totals. 

LeMthaalttO. . . . 
MOOandtoMthan 1500. 
1500 and 1m8 than KKIO, 
1000 and Imb than 1700, 
tTOO and 1688 than $800. 

1900 and 1m8 than $1.000» 
$1,000 and Ims than $1,260. 
$1,260 and over, 
Inoome not reported. 


i.«o 

08 
46 
61 
72 
111 
102 
89 
143 
182 
646 


a$i 

28 
8 
10 
10 
17 
26 
19 
86 
62 
66 


76 
38 
61 
62 
94 
76 
70 
107 
120 
491 


•1 

11 
8 
10 
14 
17 
6 
6 
6 
3 
14 


267 

19 
16 
24 
36 
39 
28 
23 
26 
24 
32 


212 

11 
7 
11 
3 
23 
26 
24 
41 
39 
28 


106 

3 
2 
6 
10 

I 

16 
29 
22 


21 
1 


It 

2 

2 
2 
7 
6 


441 

81 

11 
376 


20 
3 
I 

1 
2 

4 

9 



Although, in general, the families of home workers appeared to have 
a fairly secure economic status, occasionally facts came to light in the 
course of the inquiry which indicated that a part of the group under con- 
sideration had a low standard of life. About one-half (49.7 per cent) of 
the families giving information as to the amount paid for rent, paid less 
than $150 annually, or about $12 a month, — surely not an amount in- 
dicating a high scale of expenditure. On the other hand, a few families, 
47, or 6.5 per cent, paid $250 or more for rent. The striking fact, espe- 
cially when taken in connection with the facts just given, is that nearly 
one-fourth (266, or 18.3 per cent) of the families owned their own houses. 
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16. LIVING CONDITIONS. 

The following table shows for families of home workers in each in- 
dustry the average number of persons per room and the number of home 
workers living in families in which there was an average of less than one 
person per room, one but less than two persons per room, two but less 
than three persons per room, three but less than four persons per room 
and four persons and over per room. 

Table 31. — Living Conditions of Home Workers: By Industries. 





Total 
Num- 
berof 
Home 
Work- 
ers 


AverB«B 
Num- 
ber of 
Per. 

sons per 
Room 


NuMBBB or PmaoNB pkb Room 


iNDIJBTBXaS. 


Less 
than 
One 


One 

but less 

than 

Two 


Two 

but less 

than 

Three 


Thiee 

but le» 

than 

Four 


Four 
and 
Over 


Not 

Re- 

ported 


AUXndurtrlM. 
Wmring Appcarel. 

Clothing, men's — shirte And jwjainu, 
Clothing, women's — maohine-made, 

Qarten, suspenders* and elastic woven 

Hosiery and'maohine-knit goods. 
Neckwear, dress trimmings, and buttons, 
Shoes and- shoe trimmings, 
Otherwearing^^^,^ . . . 

Paper Oooia, 
Sporting Goodt, 
(mr Indiulries, 


2.401 

796 
129 
44 
26 
76 

51 
160 

79 
207 

24 

96 
S7S 
91B 
17S 
169 


0.9 

0.9 
1.9 
0.7 
0.8 
0.7 

1.2 
0.8 
0.7 
0.7 
0.7 

1.0 


1.W2 

399 
8 

84 
11 
46 

16 
101 

51 
123 

14 

97 
148 

z 

76 


1.121 

rrs 

45 

10 

9 

26 

35 
52 
22 
64 
10 

xS 

670 
66 
60 


194 

95 
69 

5 
8 

6 
6 
5 

9 

IS 

70 

3 

7 


20 

6 

5 
J 


1 
/ 

1 


01 

16 
3 

1 

1 

1 

1 
9 

1 

10 
18 

16 



Notwithstanding the good living conditions which prevailed in nearly 
all of the homes which were visited, a number of instances of overcrowd- 
ing were discovered; 215 persons were living in families with two or more 
persons to a room, and 21 were living in families with three or more per- 
sons to a room. All but two of the more serious cases of overcrowding 
were found among the workers employed on Wearing Apparel, viz., among 
the Italians at work on men's clothing in the North End of Boston. The 
situation in the Korth End is receiving an increasing amount of attention 
from the Boston Health Department, which is making a persistent at- 
tempt to do away with crowded sleeping arrangements in the tenements. 
Two instances of three persons to a room were discovered in the course of 
visits to Bussians at work on paper articles. With such living arrange- 
ments as these, it is almost inevitable that the workers should have no 
separate work-place, but should use any room in which space for their tools 
and materials can be found. The home workers engaged in work on 
Men's Coats and Pants, Celluloid Goods, and Garters, Suspenders, etc., 
show the most crowded housing conditions. 

The following table shows the living conditions by nativity. 
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Table 32. — Living Conditions of Home Workers: 


By Nativity. 






Total 




NtTMBSR or PSBSOMS PSB 


Room 


















NATiYirr or Homb Wobkxbs. 


Number 
of Home 


Less than 


One 
but less 


Two 

but less 


Three 
but less 


FOup 


Number 
not 




Workers 


One 


than 
Two 


than 
Three 


Four 


and Over 


Totols. 


2,401 


1,012 


i.m 


m 


20 


1 


tl 


iVotiM-Wn. 


141S 


697 


4£4 


ss 


e 


1 


SB 




78S 


sao 


S84 


101 


11 


— 


7 


Axmenia, 


82 


10 


21 


1 


- 


— 


— 


Aurtria 


3 


1 


2 


~ 


- 


— 


- 


Austria (Poland) 


6 


2 


4 


• 


. 


— 


-. 


Canada (Frsnch) 


113 


42 


66 


4 


• 


— 


1 


Canada (Otfaer) 


100 


58 


30 


1 


• 


. 


2 


England 


46 


83 


9 


3 


— 


— 


— 


France, 


9 


3 


6 




« 


. 


— 


Germany, 


17 


7 


10 


. 


— 


— 


— 


Ireland 


164 


es 


87 


6 


- 


« 


3 


Italy 


212 


18 


106 


81 





- 


1 


Norway. 

Portugaf, 


3 
11 


3 
6 


6 






- 


: 


Ruwa. 


10 


4 


12 


1 


2 


— 


— 


Ltianr^"^'. : ; : : 


8 
12 


1 
6 


1 
6 


1 
2 




- 


- 


Sweden, 


18 


11 


7 




. 


. 


- 




11 


5 


6 


1 


~ 


- 


■> 




6 


e 


-. 


• 


— 


— 


- 


Nativity Not Reported, 


61S 


1S6 


sis 


40 


S 


- 


ts 



The native-bom lived in less crowded conditions than the foreign-bom, 
more than one-half — 55.2 per cent — of the native-bom lived in houses 
or apartments where there was more than one room to a person, while only 
36.1 per cent of the foreign-born had as much as one room to a person. 
The Italians showed especially crowded quarters, with 42.7 per cent living 
with two or more persons to a room. There are usually not many spare 
rooms in the houses of the home workers and the work is necessarily done 
in the rooms occupied by the family. The following table shows the kind 
of room used for a workroom by each of the 1,377 families of home workers 
for whom information was secured. 



Table 33. — Character of Room used for Home Work: By Industries. 





Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Fam- 
ilies 


NtTMBSB or Familus ttbino as Workboom — 


Ikddbtbixs. 


Bed- 


Dining 
Room 


Kitchen 


Living 
Boom 


Van- 

ous 

Rooms 


Work- 
room 


Not 
re- 
ported 


All InduitriM. 

WoOTtftQ AppOTOlt 

Clothing, men's — coats and pants. 
Clothing, men's — shirts and pajamas, . 
Clothing, women's — machine-made. 
Clothing, women's — handiwork, . 
Garten, suspenden, and elastic woven 

goods, 

Hosiery and maehine-knit goods, . 
Neckwear, drees trimmings, and buttons, 
Shoes and shoe trimmings. 
Other wearing apparel, 

Cdluloid Cfoode. 

Jewelry and Sihenoare, 

Paper Goode, 

SporHng Goode. 

Other Indueiriee. 


1,450 

% 

36 
17 
74 

21 
136 

63 
166 

23 

68 
197 

tse 

1S7 
117 


80 

SS 

1 

2 
2 
10 

7 
6 
3 
1 

1 
S 
8 


167 

76 

6 

1 
16 

26 
10 
17 

7 

S6 

S6 

IS 

7 


691 

S60 
104 

16 
2 

14 

10 
30 
12 
67 
16 
16 
98 
180 
70 
67 


213 

7 

5 

20 

1 
46 
18 
40 

2 

IS 
Ml 

te 

IS 


234 

89 

1 
4 
1 
9 


11 
16 
35 

4 

M) 
68 
26 
16 

7 


32 

96 

3 

1 

6 
2 
13 

1 

1 
$ 
S 


TO 

ts 

10 

SO 

17 
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Only 82 families used a regular workroom, 13 of whom were shoe- 
makers working in small shops. In the majority of cases — 691, or 50.2 
per cent — the kitchen was used as a workroouL The kitchen is naturally 
the most convenient work place for the large number of workers who are 
married women; in their case home work alternates with housework at 
almost every hour of the day and they need to have their work close at 
hand where it can be picked up or dropped at any minute. Apparently 
for the same reason, the next largest number of persons or groups, 234, or 
17.0 per cent, used any room which happened to be convenient at the time, 
or in " various rooms," as they are termed in the table. Two hundred 
and thirteen persons or groups, or 15.5 per cent, used living rooms for 
their work places. One hundred and fifty-seven persons or groups, or 11.4 
per cent, used dining rooms for their work places, and SO persons or 
groups, or 3.6 per cent, used bedrooms for their only workrooms. Thirty- 
two of these bedrooms were used for the manufacture of wearing apparel ; 
10 for hand-work on women^s clothing; six for neckwear or dress trim- 
mings; seven for hosiery and machine-knit goods; and nine for other 
articles of wearing apparel. The number of bedrooms recorded by our 
agents may be smaller than the actual number used in the households 
which were studied, as the workers, mindful of the law, usually made 
an attempt to conceal the fact that their work was done in sleeping-rooms. 
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CHAPTER m 

DETAILED EEPOETS BY INDUSTRIES 
1. WEARING APPAREL 

BY MABGARET S. DISHORB 

A. Introductory. 

The scope of home work, once a complete industrial system in itself, 
has been continuously narrowed and restricted in the manufacture of 
wearing apparel. Since the introduction of power machinery, specializa- 
tion has invaded the field of the home worker, and her work is confined 
more and more to the mere finishing and manipulating of machine products 
which were once entirely the product of the home. Instead of the home- 
stitched shirt of Thomas Hood's day, we now know only the factory prod- 
uct ; but the home worker still turns the collar and cuffs and occasionally 
makes the buttonholes. Instead of home-knit sweaters and hose and under- 
wear, we have machine-knit garments from the factory, but many of these 
garments are still home-finished. The factory shoe has all but superseded 
the home product, but the bow on the shoe and the beading on the slipper 
are still made at home almost without exception in Massachusetts. 

The mechanical inventions which threatened to take production out of 
the home have, by their very deficiencies, created many new kinds of home 
work ; but the home worker is not solely an improver of machine products. 
Any process requiring little skill or supervision and a minimum of mechan- 
ical power, which does not involve the use of valuable or bulky materials, 
may usually be found in the home. Some of the processes which possess 
all of these characteristics, and therefore commend themselves perfectly to 
home work, are: Reeling straw braid, making shoe bows, and knotting 
fringe for dress trimmings. 

Manufacturers of wearing apparel secure workers in three ways: By 
advertisement, through personal acquaintance and the application of the 
women themselves for the work, and through agents. 
\ 
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Newspaper advertisements such as the following may be found in the 
Sunday editions of the Boston newspapers : 

WoMBN to make bungalow aprons at home; 

must be neat and good stitchers. Room , 

Street. 

Hand Sbwbrs, experienced on neckwear 

and waists. Mrs , 

Street. 

EiCBBOiDBRBiia AND Cbochbtbks, experi- 
enced on muslin underwear; bring samples of 

work; work given out daily Co., 

Street. 

Wantbd. — Experienced dress trimming 
ornament makers; work can be taken home. 

Apply to Ck)., 

Street. 

Such advertisements attract numbers of applicants, but many are un- 
tried workers and this entails loss of time and materials until the more 
desultory and the less efficient have been weeded out. Occasionally an 
attempt is made to discourage those workers who are suspected of coming 
from dirty homes or of trying to live upon their home work earnings. 
This is easily effected by ordering them to apply to the State Board of 
Labor and Industries for a license, reducing the rate of pay, giving them 
a less profitable kind of work, or simply refusing to employ them. 

The method of securing home workers used by factories in small towns 
and country districts is a very simple one. The work is at first given only 
to the manufacturer's family and then to other persons connected with the 
factory. If it proves satisfactory they are allowed to show their friends 
how to do it and the circle of home workers widens. Soon it becomes a 
matter of common knowledge among the neighbors that the knitting mill 
or the shirt shop is giving out work, and the applications for it are numer- 
ous. Simultaneously, the rates of payment go down. Home work once 
started in a small community may, in the course of a generation or two, 
become an established custom so that country factories are able to cling to 
it when those in larger centers have long since adopted more modern 
methods. Securing home workers through agents or contractors is a de- 
velopment of the preceding method. 

The prominence of the home worker in almost every industry con- 
nected with the manufacture of wearing apparel appears to be due in part 
to its seasonal character. The manner in which the workers adjust them- 
selves to industrial seasons is particularly noticeable in their relations to 
such variable industries as the manufacture of straw hats, hand-knit goods, 
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women's neckwear, and men's coats and pants. Pay-rolls of factories in 
these industries show relatively greater fluctuation in the total amount paid 
to home workers month by month than in the amount paid to factory 
workers, and similarly the number of outworkers varies through the year 
more than the number in the factory. Many manufacturers give up home 
work entirely during the dull season, which may last from a few weeks to 
six months, a fact often mentioned by them in support of the statement 
that home workers never try to live on their earnings. 

Home work, then, is largely confined to the simpler processes and is 
most general in the seasonal industries ; but it is not confined to any particu- 
lar grade or kind of article. It is hardly possible to walk down the aisles 
of any department store without seeing ample evidence of the home work- 
er's activity. The embroidered baby-clothes sold at a first-class store are 
as likely to have come from the hands of a home worker as the cheapest 
neckwear on the bargain counter, and the consumer can not avoid home- 
work products by paying reasonably high or even extravagant prices. On 
the whole, however, there is less home work in connection with custom- 
made than with ready-made clothing, and with men's than with women's 
and children's garments. 

The relation of home work to factory work varies widely in the differ- 
ent establishments studied. Many manufacturers have all their work done 
in homes and have no factory or only such rooms as are necessary for pre- 
paring and inspecting the work done outside ; they often use home, office, 
or store for this purpose. Others have home work upon a small proportion 
of their product only, most of it being factory-made ; some send put all of 
their product to home workers for some minor process, as in the case of 
shirt manufacturers; others again have home work and factory work in 
connection with the same process. This last combination sometimes indi- 
cates a transitional stage between home and factory where the machine 
process is gradually superseding hand work, but more usually it is due to 
lack of space for a full number of inside workers at the busy season or to 
the use of inside workers as sample makers whose product is copied by 
home workers. 

Home workers constituted over four-tenths of the total number of per- 
sons employed by 67 wearing apparel factories reporting on this point, 
but received only one-tenth of the total amount paid in wages. This shows 
beyond question the incidental character of home-work earnings. Home 
workers do not earn and usually do not attempt to earn a living wage. 

Most of the home work on wearing apparel is distributed directly to 
the workers. Usually they or their children call at the office, store, or 
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factory from which the work is given out, but in aome cases^ where ma- 
terials are exceptionally bulky, the factory sends a team to deliver and 
collect work at regular intervals. Indirect distribution, through contrac- 
tors, middlemen, or agents, is the usual method when the home workers 
live in country districts or at a distance from the factory, when they are 
inmoiigrants and can not be communicated with except through one of their 
own race, or when the work-materials are of some value and personal over- 
sight is necessary to prevent loss or theft on the part of the workers. 

The following groups of wearing apparel industries are treated in this 
report : 

PAGES 

Men's Clothing— Coats and Pante, 62-64 

Men's Clothing — Shirts and Pajamas, 65-66 

Women's and Children's Clothing — Machine-made, 66 

Women's and Children's Clothing — Hand- work, 67-68 

Neckwear, Dress Trimmings, and Buttons, 68-71 

Shoes and Shoe Trimmings, 71-74 

Hosiery and Machine-knit Gk>ods, 74r-76 

Suspenders, Garters, and Elastic Woven Goods, 76-78 

Other Wearing Apparel — Gloves, Straw Hats, and Hand-knit Goods, . . 78-82 

There appears to be but little home work on corsets and ostrich feathers 
found in Massachusetts. Four corset makers were interviewed, two of 
whom had never employed home workers, one used to employ them at 
stitching but has now given up the system, and one reported home work 
of a very occasional nature, the boning of a cheap grade of corset. The 
regular home work on corsets seems to be confined to making garters, 
which is not done directly for corset makers but for the garter manufac- 
turers who supply them. The two ostrich feather shops reported no 
regular home work, but occasionally knotting willow plumes was done at 
home by their inside workers. 

B. Men's Clothing — Coats and Pants. 

(1) The Industry. 

The men's clothing industry of Massachusetts centers in Boston, where 
169 of the 174 establishments visited are situated.^ The remaining five 
are in Springfield and North Brookfield. 

The large manufacturers of Boston are mostly on Washington Street 
and in the wholesale district, while their contract tailors are to be found 

» The Bureau of Statistics in its Report on the Statistics of Manufactures for 1912 presented returns for 158 
manufactuiers of men's clothing in Boston. The difference between this figure and that given above is due in 
large part to the inclusion in the present study of a greater number of small custom estoblishments. 
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in the tenement district of the North End surrounded by their labor force. 
Only four of the large firms do the actual tailoring of the garments on their 
own premises, and three of these give out home work on ready-made pants. 
The others subdivide the work on coats, vests, and pants among contract 
tailors, to whom they send the cut-out garments to be made up at a stated 
price a dozen. Thus, each manufacturer has usually at least one coat 
maker, vest maker, and pants maker, and these tailors do all the work 
except designing, cutting, and trimming. 

Practically all of the contract tailors for whom addresses were obtain- 
able were visited, but the constant shifting of such small establishments 
made them hard to trace. Many had closed their shops on account of a 
labor disturbance. Eighty-six were interviewed, 36 of whom gave out 
home work. Very few of these kept complete pay-rolls and addresses of 
home workers. Thirty-nine whose shops were closed could not be traced. 
In addition, 16 shops engaged in the manufacture of knee-pants, overalls, 
and other tailored garments were visited. From only two of these was 
home work given out. The heads of the establishments visited were mainly 
Eussian Jews, a few were American or British, and the remainder mostly 
Italian. 

Home work was found to be general in the manufacture of ready-made 
pants. It was occasionally found on coats and custom pants. No home 
work on vests^ overalls, or knee-pants was found, but two overall manu- 
facturers employed home workers on heavy shirts and sailor blouses. In 
general, there is less home work on custom than on ready-made garments. 

Home work on coats is confined to the making of buttonholes and is 
only used to supplement the work of shop employees at exceptionally busy 
times. The home workers are paid at the same rate as inside workers, 
three cents a hole being the rate of payment for holes which a quick 
worker is said to make at the rate of one dozen an hour. 

Home work on pants consists of finishing, ue., sewing on 11 buttons, 
making the upturn at the bottoms, putting on buckles, sewing in stiffening 
and lining at the waist, and taking out basting threads. When this is done 
the garments are pressed at the shop and are then ready for sale. Some- 
times the home work includes in addition one or more of the following 
processes: Tacking down pockets, sewing in hanger and manufacturer's 
label, making five buttonholes, and putting rubber in the upturn at the 
bottoms. The rate of pay, which is the same for both shop and home 
workers, varies from 7% to 9% cents a pair ; the usual rate is one dollar 
a dozen or eight cents a pair, the work on a single pair requiring a little 
over one hour in most cases. Heavy bimdles of pants may be seen carried 
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by children of home workers to and from the tailor shops for transportation 
is usually attended to entirely by the employee. Children not infrequently 
help their parents by sewing on buttons, but the greater part of the work 
is done by adult women. Workers complain of painful backs and impaired 
digestion due to the stooping posture required, but, on the whole, the work 
does not seem to be especially injurious physically except that it neces- 
sitates the carrying of heavy bundles and that most of the women work 
up to within a short time before childbirth and begin work soon after. 

(2) The Labos Supply. 

Boston tailors rarely have to advertise for home workers since they live 
in the midst of a congested immigrant colony. The Italian women of the 
IN'orth End are glad to supplement the irregular earnings of their hus- 
bands. News of opportunity for employment spreads quickly in a crowded 
tenement and even the most recent arrivals are promptly initiated into the 
trade. Each pants maker uses from one to 12 finishers outside his shop as 
well as those inside. A total of about 340 homes in the ITorth End ^ 
licensed for work on clothing was listed by the State Board of Health, 
practically all of these being homes of pants finishers. Forty-one tailors 
reported in all about 200 home workers in their employ. 

Nearly all of the pay records of home workers show great irregularity 
of work, but statements of tailors and home workers indicate that the 
worker sometimes fills in the dull season of one employer by working for 
another. The home workers are the marginal element in the tailor's labor 
force — the first to be laid off in the slack times of midsummer and mid- 
winter, the last to be taken on in the rush of Spring and Autumn. The 
elasticity of the home labor force is the feature which particularly com- 
mends it to the clothing trade. It adjusts itself to the intense seasonal 
fluctuations of the industry more readily than the regular working force. 

The contract system under which nearly all of the men's clothing in 
Boston is produced places a premium upon home labor ; for the contractor 
is successful in proportion to the amount of work he can get out of his 
employees at the lowest possible wage and with the smallest overhead 
charges. No home-work contractors were found in the men's clothing in- 
dustry. The contract tailors themselves act as contractors for the whole- 
sale dealers, not only in relation to home workers, but to all the workers on 
the garments except cutters and trimmers. They employ no sub-contrac- 
tors outside of their shops. 

1 The North End oorresponds roughly to Ward Six, and the part of the North End in whieh the snater num- 
ber of home workers live is bounded by Commercial, Clinton, North, and Union Streets, and Washincton Street 
North. 
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C. Men's Clothing -~8hirtB and Pajamas. 
(1) The Industey. 

Eighteen firms were engaged in the manufacture of shirts in Massa- 
chusetts, Ten of these were in the Metropolitan District of Boston and 
in Haverhill, six in the central part of the State, and two in the western 
part. Sixteen manufacturers were interviewed, three personally and 13 
by letter. Eight reported home work, employing altogether from 130 to 
140 home workers in the busy season. Five of these firms manufacture 
fine ready-made shirts and pajamas and three manufacture custom shirts. 

The work given out is turning collars, cuffs, neckbands and facings and 
making buttonholes and pa jama frogs. In no case was the making of the 
entire garment at home reported. Turning collars, cuffs and neckbands is 
unskilled work. The materials are given out from the factories in bundles 
of a dozen or a dozen pairs just as they come from the machines, wrong 
side out. The home workers wet the comers, turn them right side out on 
a punch or cornering iron, which resembles a screw driver, clamped to the 
table, and press them with a hot iron and tie them up by dozens. Turning 
facings is still more simple work. The facings are strips of cotton or 
silk with which the front opening of the shirt is lined and require 
merely creasing by the home worker before they are stitched on at the 
factory. This creasing is done with the finger nail or against the edge 
of the table. Making pajama frogs is easy work, requiring a certain knack 
which is soon acquired. Silk braid is given out to the worker on spools, 
and she cuts it into pieces of a certain length and curves them into shape 
by pulling the cord at the edge. They are then sewed together in the 
trefoil form and the ends trimmed. 

None of the above operations are performed inside the factories; 
but this is not the case with buttonholing, which is given to home workers 
only at busy times and usually from custom factories, which feel most 
keenly the pressure of the busy season. Most of this work is done by adult 
women, but children sometimes work at the turning of collars, cuffs, neck- 
bands, and facings — especially the last, which do not require the use of 
a hot iron. No children were foimd working on pajama frogs. 

Bates of Pay. 

Turning shirt collars, $0.02) and $0.02f a dozen. 

Turning shirt cuffs, Ol^to .06 a dozen pairs. 

Turning shirt neckbands, 01^ to .03) a dozen. 

Turning shirt facings, .00} for three dozen. 

Making pajama frogs .05 a dozen. 
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(2) The Labob Supply. 
Most of the home work on shirts was ooncentrated in one city. Em- 
ployers had no difficulty in obtaining a ready supply of workers from the 
numerous applications which were made. There is no regular seasonal 
variation in the home work on ready-made shirts and pajamas, although 
some of the factories shut down entirely for two weeks during the Summer. 
Custom shirt work is subject to periods of seasonal pressure and not much 
home work is given out except at such times. 

D. Women's and Children's Clothing — Machine-made. 
(1) The Industby. 

Kinety-seven manufacturers of women's and children's machine-made 
clothing were interviewed, 92 of whom were found in Boston and the 
remainder in Worcester, Salem, Somerville, Stoneham, and Korth Brook- 
field. Fifty-one of these manufactured ready-made waists and skirts and 
19 manufactured ready-made and custom-made suits. No regular home 
workers were employed by these establishments, but inside employees often 
took work to do at home, both on ready-made and custom goods. The re- 
maining 27 firms manufactured machine-made muslin underwear, collars, 
aprons, wrappers, house dresses, and children's night-suits and rompers; 
nine of these manufacturers employed home workers. 

The work given out was confined to the making of aprons, kimonos, 
rompers, and night-suits, which were cut out in the factory and made up 
at home upon a foot-power sewing machine. In some cases buttons and 
buttonholes were also home work. Only one home worker on kimonos 
was found. 

Rates of Pay. 

Percale work aprons, . . $0.16 to $0.75 a dozen. 

Percale rompers (urith buttons and buttonholes), . . 50 to 1 . 50 a dozen. 

Flannelette night suits (with buttons), 40 a dozen. 

Silk and satin kimonos, 1.00 to 1.26 each. 

(2) Thb Labob Supply. 
The nine firms reporting home work employed altogether about 175 
home workers. These were obtained by newspaper advertisement and by 
the applications of the workers themselves. There is no marked dull sea- 
son in this work. Most of the firms employing home workers had no fac- 
tory, but simply a cutting room and office or retail store, or a combination 
of all three. Occasionally, however, inside stitchers were employed as 
well as home workers. In most cases work was distributed directly from 
the factory, office or store to the workers. 
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E. Women's and Children's Clothing — Hand-work. 

(1) The Industbt. 
Ten manufacturers of women's and children's hand-made and hand- 
embroidered clothing were interviewed, seven of whom were located in 
Boston, one in Worcester, one in Springfield, and one in Maiden. Seven 
of these firms employed home workers. Altogether they reported the 
names of more than 1,000 workers, most of whom were in Worcester, 
Springfield, and Metropolitan Boston. The products of these factories are 
women's hand-embroidered waists and underwear and children's hand- 
made or hand^mbroidered dresses. They are, for the most part, high- 
grade goods and the ^^ factories" themselves are sometimes high-class 
specialty shops where no manufacturing is carried on but from which 
materials are distributed to home workers. The work given out is em- 
broidering muslin underwear, night govms, and waists, embroidering ma- 
chine-made children's dresses, and making by hand the finest grade of 
children's ready-made dresses and other garments. Most of this work, be- 
ing fairly skilled, is done by adult women. "No children under 14 years 
of age were found at work. 

Rates of Pay. 

1. Muslin underwear with spray designs: 

Night gowns (front and sleeves), ^ $1 .00 to $1 .30 a dozen. 

Chemises (front), 2.00 a dozen. 

Corset covers (front), 1.00 a dozen. 

Union suits (four pieces), 3.60 a dozen. 

2. Irish lace medallions for night gowns, . 1 .00 a dozen. 

3. Children's clothing: 

Tucked dresses, 85 each. 

Infants' wrappers, 95 each. 

Rompers, 35 to .75 each. 

Petticoats, 70 each. 

Bonnets, 70 each. 

Embroidered animals on rompers, 1.00 a dozen. 

Embroidered collars and cuffs of dresses, 3.00 a dozen. 

(2) Thb Labob Supply. 
This kind of work is subject to the same seasonal variations as other 
wearing apparel but fluctuations are not so violent. The American manu- 
facturer of embroidered underwear has to compete directly with the 
product of older countries, particularly of France, where labor is cheap 
and such goods are produced largely in convents and institutions. He has 

> 8«e Plate I, fisura 1. fadnc P. 74. 
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recourse to the use of home labor with its two-fold advantage of saving 
rent and labor cost. The latter can be reduced to an especially low iSgure 
in this kind of work, as many women look upon embroidery as a pastime 
and their earnings from it as pocket money. Consequently, they are will- 
ing to work for piece-rates so low that they often can not make more than 
three or four cents an hour. Home work is, moreover, particularly suited 
to this industry, as the non-professional worker often gives an individual 
and painstaking care to the work which can not be equalled by the ma- 
jority of factory workers. As in the case of home work on machine-made 
clothing, the employer usually has no factory. Sometimes he has a cutting 
room, a stitching room, and an office from which the machine-made gar- 
ments are distributed to the embroiderers. More usually he has a retail 
store. Large stores often employ a few inside workers on the better grade 
of hand-made goods, and these are frequently supplemented or even re- 
placed by home workers. 

The methods of distributing this work are various. The salaried con- 
tractor and the contractor who makes what profit she can from the workers 
are both found in this industry, but the work is usually given directly to 
the workers themselves unless they live at a distance, in which case the 
contractor acts as a distributing center for the neighborhood. 

r. Neckwear, Dress Trimmings, and Buttons. 
(1) Thb Industby. 

The manufacture of women^s neckwear is the most seasonal and tran- 
sitory of all industries connected with Wearing Apparel. It is also most 
often subject to periods of sudden pressure due to changes in fashion, for 
neckwear styles change so rapidly that the manufacturer who makes up 
such goods in advance of the demand runs a serious risk of having them 
left on his hands. This explains the prevalence of home work in this 
industry, for the home labor force is easily increased, diminished, or dis- 
banded in response to the shifting conditions of the trade. 

Reports as to home work were received from 35 manufacturers of 
neckwear, dress trinmiings, and buttons, 28 of whom employed home 
workers. Twenty-seven of these, located in Boston, Easthampton, New- 
buryport, and Springfield, were interviewed in person, and eight, located 
in Boston, Chicopee, Northampton, and Reading, reported by letter. 
Fifteen of the 35 manufacturers make women's neckwear, all 15 of whom 
have home work, and seven of the nine who manufacture men's ties have 
home work. Home work is given out by three of the seven who make dress 
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braid, fringe for dresses and curtains, and uniform regalia; of four who 
make plain and fancy buttons, three have home wort 

The home process on women's neckwear is hand-sewing and lace- 
making. The workers make silk and satin bows and balls, and ribbon 
flowers and leaves. They also crochet Irish lace for jabots, bows, and 
collars. The work is pleasant and attractive and many women who have 
no other hobby give their spare time to it. The rates of pay are low and 
those who look to it as a regular source of income have to work long hours 
in order to make it pay. 

Changes in style mean changes in rates and probably few of the piece- 
rates which were collected from hundreds of workers, contractors, and 
manufacturers in the season 1912-13 would hold good for another year; 
although the hourly earnings of the workers are said to remain fairly 
constant from year to year whatever the prevailing style of the moment 
The following rates are for work distributed directly to the workers : 

Rates of Pay for Making Women's Neckwear. 

Fancy bows, hand-made, $0.02to$0.50a dozen. 

Fancy bows, machine-made, 10 to .75 a dozen. 

These bows retail at 19, 25 and 50 cents a piece. The time required to make them is about 
eight hours for a dozen at 75 cents, and from six to nine hours for a dozen at 50 cents. 

Ribbon flowers and apples for neckwear, . .03 to .60 a dozen. 

The smallest size of ribbon rose at eight cents a dozen requires about one hour to make a 
dozen. The ribbon has to be cut out, padded with worsted, folded round in the shape of a rose- 
bud, and sewed together with two ribbon leaves at the back. The larger roses at 40 cents a 
dozen require about two and one-half hours. A dozen forget-me-not bows at five cents a dozen 
require about three-quarters of an hour. A dozen rose neck-pieces (sprays of six rosebuds with 
16 leaves attached to a wire frame) at 60 cents take about six hours. The apples are of silk, 
padded with cotton, and tinted pink on one side by the worker. 

The following rates are for work distributed through contractors : 

Fancy bows, hand-made, $0 . 25 to $0 . 70 a dozen to contractor. 

. 20 to . 65 a dozen to worker. 

Retail price, 25 to .50 each. 

Wholesale price, up to 4.50 a dozen. 

These bows are of silk, muslin, or hand-made Irish lace, or a combination of various 
materials. 

The home work on men's neckwear is the making of four-in-hand ties 
and bows. The ties are cut out^ stitched, lined, sewed, and pressed with a 
hot iron. The bows are cut out, stitched inside out, turned, padded, and 
attached to a piece of pasteboard which has a clip at the back to fit the 
collar button. 
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Raies of Pay far Making Men's Neckwear. 

Four-in-hand ties, SO. 12 to SO. 40 a dozen. 

Wholesale prices, $2.25, $4.25 and $4.50 a dosen. Retafl prioes, 26 cents to 55 cents each. 

Bows, 3.50 a grofls. 

A highly skilled home worker with a power machine can make 10 dosen 40-cent ties in about 
seven hours and a gross of bows in 14 hours. 

The following are specimen rates of pay for making dress trimmings^ 
carding buttons, etc : 

Ratee of Pay for Work on Dress Trimmings, etc. 

Braid loops and frogs, SO. 20 and SO. 24 a dozen. 

1.20 a gross. 
Half a dosen of the 20-cent loops can be made in one hour. 

Dress fringe (one to three knots), 03 to .09 a yard. 

One srard of three-knot fringe at nine cents can be knotted in 50 minutes. 

Irish lace buttons, .02 a dozen. 

About four dosen can be made in one hour. 

Buttons (carded), pearl, bone, and fancy covered, . .01} to .05 a gross. 

It takes about 10 minutes to card one dosen of the plain buttons at I| cents. 

(2) Ths.Labos Supply. 

The 28 manufacturers reporting home work on neckwear, dress trim- 
mings, and buttons employed altogether about 1,250 home workers in their 
busy season, but when the trade is dull some of them give up all their 
home workers and the others reduce the force considerably. The workers 
are usually secured by means of newspaper advertisements. 

The season for making women's neckwear continues from early 
Autumn until about June with a slight depression in January, but it is at 
its height in the weeks preceding Christmas and Easter. The regular 
season is modified by occasional periods of extreme pressure and slackness, 
due to unexpected turns of fashion and the introduction of new styles. 
Work on dress trimmings is given to home workers only in the busy season. 
Men's neckwear, dress trimmings, and buttons are not especially subject 
to seasonal fluctuations, so far as the work of the home worker is concerned. 

Manufacturers of women's neckwear usually have more home workers 
than inside workers. The work is given out by retail stores and by jobbing 
and mercantile houses, which have no inside workers, or by neckwear 
factories, which have inside workers all the year round and employ home 
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workers chiefly at the busiest times. Home work on men's ties, on the 
other hand, is merely supplementary to factory work and is usually given 
to former inside employees; only one of the manufacturers interviewed 
had all his work done by home workers. The explanation of this lies in 
the fact that men's ties of the cheaper grades are always machine-made, 
and the home sewing machine can not long compete with the power ma- 
chine. Only one home was found in which a power machine had been in- 
stalled. Most of the work on dress trimmings and buttons is done in the 
factory and even the processes which can be performed at home are usually 
divided between home and factory. 

Distribution through contractors is more usual in the women's neck- 
wear industry than in any other kind of work on wearing apparel ; but a 
large proportion of the work, as well as all home work on men's ties, on 
dress trimmings, and on buttons, is distributed directly from the factory 
to the workers. Contractors have no written agreement with manufac- 
turers but they usually have fixed days for taking out and bringing back 
work, and contract to get it done within a certain time. Rates of pay are 
fixed by manufacturers either independently or by bargaining with con- 
tractors, who pay the home workers out of these rates, deducting a com- 
mission of from five to 25 per cent. Neckwear contractors frequently 
contract for home work on hand-knit goods also, and are nearly always 
themselves home workers as well as contractors. Most of the Armenian 
home workers on women's neckwear are supplied with the work through 
contractors of iheir own race. 

G. Shoes and Shoe Trimmings. 

(1) The Industby. 

Six hundred and sixty-six establishments manufacturing boots and 
shoes and boot and shoe findings are listed by the Bureau of Statistics. Most 
of these are located in Boston, Brockton, Lynn, Haverhill, Salem, Marl- 
borough, Beverly, and Newburyport. The 31 manufacturers interviewed 
were located in Boston, Lynn, Haverhill, Newburyport, Worcester, 
Maiden, and Beading. Twenty-four of the 31 manufacturers interviewed 
reported home work. Ten of these manufacture shoe trimmings such as 
bows and beading; 12 make turn and welt shoes, chiefly women's and 
children's ; and two manufacture baby shoes, moccasins, and soft slippers. 
Seven reported no home work and five of these are manufacturers of turn 
and welt shoes and two manufacture boots and linings and baby shoes. 
The latter two formerly gave out home work but have discontinued it. 

Home shoemakers are employed only on those operations which can not 
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be more advantageously performed by power machines. The processes 
performed by home workers on shoes are the following: Making hand- 
sewed turn shoes; making babies' moccasins and sewing on buttons and 
pasting in linings of baby shoes ; making machine-knit worsted slippers, 
and crocheting worsted slippers by hand; beading slipper vamps; and 
making shoe bows, rosettes, and other trimmings for slippers. 

Within the memory of persons yet living, Massachusetts shoe factories 
were distributing the stock and materials for making shoes to families of 
home workers who not only lasted the shoe and sewed sole and upper to- 
gether, but also did the stitching upon the upper — at first by hand and 
later on their home sewing machines. With the introduction of power 
machinery the latter process has been taken into the factory stitching room, 
and heeling also is now a factory process. The work is no longer so 
profitable to the home worker, and his work is confined to a special kind 
of shoe. The work is either on a specially soft kid shoe, intended for the 
use of elderly women and invalids and retailing at two or three dollars a 
pair, or else on an inferior grade of shoe retailing at about one dollar a 
pair. In the former case hand-sewing is supposed to make a more pliable 
shoe ; and in the case of the cheap shoe it has the advantage of allowing for 
weak places in the poor grade of leather used, while a machine operator 
can not make this discrimination. In either case, the turn shoe is of a 
light, pliable make, for, as its name implies, it has to be made inside out 
and then turned. Only one factory sends out satin slippers to be made 
at home; the colored shoes are regularly made in the factory, but white 
ones, which are liable to be soiled when machine-made, are sent out to be 
sewed by hand. The regular hand-sewed turn shoes are rarely made inside 
the factory. "No welt shoes or machine-made turn shoes were found in 
the homes, owing to the fact that mechanical power is required. 

Work on hand-sewed turn shoes was given out by eight Massachusetts 
manufacturers employing about 400 home workers, most of whom were 
men. About one-half of these workers were residents of New Hampshire. 
The factory supplies the shoemaker with the materials for making the 
shoe already cut out, and with lasts, tacks, and thread. 

Babies' moccasins are almost entirely a home-work product. Hand- 
work on baby moccasins is always done at home and only cutting out and 
stitching of back seam and lining are factory work. Sewing machine- 
knit worsted slippers is one of the numerous processes in which the 
home worker merely supplements the work of the machine. Machine- 
knit worsted slippers are given out to home workers only for sewing to- 
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gether uppers and soles and tying bows. Hand-crocheted worsted slippers 
are made throughout by the home worker, the factory merely supplying 
yam, soft soles, ribbon, and thread. Much of the work on worsted slippers 
and baby moccasins is done in the Summer and Autumn and work on baby 
shoes is usually heavy before the Christmas season. Some lines of baby 
shoes are made only for the Christmas trade. Hand-knit slippers, shoe 
bows, and beading are entirely the product of the home worker; usually 
only samples are made in the factory. 

Beading is fairly skilled work. The pattern is stamped on a kid or 
satin vamp and has to be worked over in beads with a fine needle. Workers 
usually complain that the work is trying to the eyes. Shoe bow making is 
light and easy, but monotonous. Kosettes are more elaborate and are 
seldom made by the same workers who make bows or beading. Work on 
shoe trimmings has a summer season and a winter season. In Sunmier, 
home workers are occupied with beading and rosettes for winter slippers ; 
in Winter they make bows and buckles for light shoes and pumps for 
Summer. These seasons overlap and there is consequently no great ir- 
regularity in shoe trimming work. 

Much of the work on shoes and shoe trimmings was done in country 
districts, and consequently a large proportion of it was distributed by con- 
tractors. Some of the contractors receive a fixed commission from the 
manufacturer, while others are paid at the regular rates for the work they 
give out, and make their profits by paying the workers as much less than 
the regular rates as they can. Most of the work on turn shoes is dis- 
tributed directly; the shoemakers either carry the shoes themselves or 
egress them, paying the charge one way. Slipper beading and shoe bows 
and rosettes were given out to home workers by the 10 shoe trimming man- 
ufacturers and four of the shoe manufacturers visited. In all, about 
1,700 were employed by the 14 firms. As in the case of hand-knit and 
machine-knit slippers, baby shoes, and moccasins, workers were secured 
either by advertisement or by the application of themselves or their 
friends. 

Bates of Pay. 

Making hand-sewed turn shoes, S0.15to$0.24 a pair. 

Making babies' moccasins, 02} a pair. 

Trimming babies' moccasins, 02} a pair. 

Sewing and trimming machine-knit slippers, .02 to .02} a pair. 

Crocheting worsted tappers, 11 a pair. 

Beading kid or satin sUppers, 15 to 1.00 a pair. 

Making flat pump bows, 05 a dozen. 

Making rosettes of chiffon or satin, 25 apidr. 
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(2) Thb Labor Supply. 
Many of the workers belong to families which have made shoemaking 
their main business for generations and are well known to the factories, 
so that manufacturers have no difficulty in securing a sufficient number. 
The old Kew England turn shoe men are now dying out and many of 
them believe that their craft will die with them; but the work is being 
taken up by Italian immigrants who prove no less able and are often 
quicker workers. These latter, however, work in groups in regular work- 
shops, while the New England shoemakers usually work alone and have 
only occasionally been found using workshops not connected with their 
homes. Consequently, while the supply of labor for hand-sewed turn shoes 
shows no sign of decrease, home work on these goods will probably dis- 
appear in a few years. Work on hand-sewed turn shoes is usually slack 
in Summer, a fact which may be due not so much to industrial causes as 
to the habits of the workers, most of whom turn to agricultural or other 
pursuits in the summer months and work on shoes either irregularly or 
not at all at this season. 

H. Hosiery and Machine-knit GkKMlfl. 

(1) The Industby. 

Sixty-eight knitting mills ^ in Massachusetts are listed by the Bureau 
of Statistics, 50 of which are in the eastern part of the State. The in- 
dustry centers in Metropolitan Boston, where 32 of the mills are located, 
li of these being in the town of Needham. Thirty-seven knitting mills 
were visited, all of which used power machinery, and in addition three of 
the hand-frame workshops were visited. The products of these factories 
are men's, women's, and children's knit underwear and hosiery; sweaters, 
caps, and mittens; infants' coats and leggings, etc Home workers are 
employed on all of these garments except men's knit underwear. 

Of the 27 establishments reporting home work, 10 employed home 
workers to finish sweaters, six to finish caps, gloves, mittens, and infants' 
leggings, and one for both kinds of work. Six establishments had home 
workers to crochet the beaded edging on women's and children's underwear. 
One had all of the above processes performed at home. Two establish- 
ments had home workers to mend men's half hose, one to embroider 

> InoludM establiahmenta olurified in the Annual Raport on the Statistics of Manufaotuns for 1918 under 
hosiery and maehine-knit foods and also under hand-knit goods. Those establishments which are olaasified 
In the afoiementioned report under hand-knit goods are workshofM in which the product is knitted by maehines 
operated by hand power. There are no factories in ICassachusetts which make what is commonly known as 
hand-knit goods. 
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Fig. 1 
Tig. 2 
Tig. 3. 
riff. 4. 
riff. 5. 



— L^gings on which "seaming" is done at home (43 cents a dozen). 

— Hand-embroidered gown (embroidering on front and sleeves, $1.20 a dozen). 

— Baby's moccasins (making, 2H cents a pair; trimming, 2}'i cents a pair). 

— Hand-frame knit glove, "seaming" partly completed (seaming, 16 cents a dozen pair). 

— Hand-crotcheted edge on union suit (30 cents a dozen). 
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" clocks " on women's silk hose, and one to run ribbon through women's 
underwear. In addition, one of the above firms had a few home workers 
parting cuffs, running rubber through knit belts, and making advertising 
samples. 

The work on sweaters, leggings, gloves, etc., is " seaming." ^ The 
worker rips a short strand of worsted from the edges which are to be joined 
and threads it in a blunt needle. The loose stitches thus left are then 
worked together, making a flexible seam. The smooth, inconspicuous 
seams in loosely-knit garments are made by hand in this way, for the 
machine-made seam is a hard ridge. The pockets, collars, and cuffs of 
sweater coats, the feet and legs of leggings, and sometimes the joinings in 
caps, bonnets, and mittens, are hand-seamed. This process and the em- 
broidering of " clocks " are the most highly skilled of the home processes 
on machine-knit goods. Both involve careful counting of stitches and are 
trying to the eyes. The finishing of caps often includes gathering up the 
top and making a clipped worsted ball or tassel. This is fairly unskilled 
work and is sometimes done by children. Clipping the worsted for the 
tassel sends lint flying and is said to affect the health of the worker after 
a while. No other ill effects were reported by workers on knit goods ex- 
cept the eye strain from crocheting and from seaming on dark materials. 



Rates of Pay. 



SO. 16 each. 
.40 a dosen. 

.43 a dozen and upward. 
.36 a dozen and upv^ard. 



Finishing sweater coats (cuffs, collar8)i 
Finishing sweater coats (pockets), 
Finishing leggings (closed feet), . 
Finishing leggings (open feet with straps), . 

Finishing mittens, $0.12 to . 16 a dozen pairs. 

Finishing caps (with clipped tassel), . . 12 to .25 a dozen. 
Crocheting edges on women's miderwear: 

Medium neck, .21 a dozen. 

Same, with front opening, .... .25 a dozen. 

Low neck, .30 a dozen. 

Low neck and arms, .55 a dozen. 

Crocheting edges on infants' underwear: 

Shirts, 25 to .45 a dozen. 

Bands, 25 to 1.10 a dozen. 

Mending men's half-hose: 

*'Bad" mending, .08 a dozen pairs. 

Other mending, .03 a dozen pairs. 

Threading ribbon in women's underwear, . 04} to .11a dozen. 

Threading rubber in knit belts, . . 17 a dozen rows and upwards. 

Embroidering clocks on women's silk hose, . 3 . 50 a dozen pairs. 

1 Sm Plate I, fisuTM 1 and 4, fadns p. 74. 
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(2) The Labos Supply. 

The 27 manufacturers of hosiery and machine-knit goods who give out 
home work reported all together 1,544 home workers. The labor supply 
is ample for every kind of work given out from the knitting mills. In 
most cases home workers are secured through agents or by other workers. 
The heads of the numerous small firms and hand-frame workshops give out 
work directly to their relatives and neighbors. The busy season in this 
industry extends through the Winter, but there is no marked dull period, 
as the seasons for knitting summer and winter garments follow closely 
upon one another. 

The knitting-frame and its successor, the power knitting-machine, have 
to some extent superseded the home work of the hand-knitter, but at the 
same time they have created a new home industry, the hand-finishing of 
machine-knit goods. Before circular knitting-machines were introduced, the 
fingers of machine-knit gloves always had to be seamed up by hand ; ^ before 
the double-shell machine was perfected, all edgings and trimmings of the 
machine product had to be put on by hand ; ^ and hand work was required 
to pick up the dropped stitches and mend the holes left by the imperfect 
early machines. In those localities where the old frames are still in use 
the knitter's whole family is often employed in hand-finishing the product 
of his few machines. As knitting machinery becomes more perfect, less 
and less hand work is necessary upon each garment ; but the output is so 
enormously increased that the number of hand-finishers grows larger rather 
than smaller. The three original home processes of seaming, trimming, 
and mending are still in evidence, although in some cases no longer re- 
quired in order to produce a well-made article ; for home work will con- 
tinue to characterize the industry so long as the word " hand-finished " is 
accepted by the consumer as a hall-mark of quality. 

Work on machine-knit goods is distributed directly from the factory 
or by contractors who receive a fixed commission from the manufacturer. 

I. Suspenders, Garters, and Elastic Woven Goods. 

(1) The Industry. 

Thirty-two firms were engaged in manufacturing suspenders, garters, 

and elastic woven goods in Massachusetts. Nearly all of these were 

located in the Eastern half of the State; eight were in Boston, five in 

Worcester, five in Chelsea, four in Easthampton, and 10 in nine other 

1 See Plate I, figure 4, facing p. 74. 
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cities and towns. Of the six firms reporting home work, three were in 
Worcester and three in Boston. 

The products of these factories are suspenders, garters, hose supporters, 
belts, and razor strops; elastic webbing, cords, braids, corset bandages, 
trusses, and shoe gores, and all kinds of narrow elastic fabrics and webs. 
The work given out by the six establishments reporting home work is 
almost entirely confined to stringing buttons and loops on non-elastic 
webbing and stringing buckles on elastic webbing for hose supporters and 
garters. Occasionally pasting pads for suspenders is included. 

Stringing buttons, buckles, and loops on webbing is very easy and re- 
quires no training. Children do it more rapidly than adults. The worker 
needs only to be instructed how far to slip these on the webbing so as to 
leave just the right amount to be turned under and stitched in the factory. 
A few workers complain that the buckles cut their fingers, especially when 
the webbing is a little too wide for the buckle. There seem to be no other 
ill effects upon health except when children are kept working till late at 
night The rate of pay is said to be determined on the basis of 10 cents 
an hour. 

Pasting suspender pads is also easy work. The firm sends out card- 
board and cloth cut to the proper size and shape and the worker pastes the 
cloth on the cardboard and turns it under neatly around the edge. This 
work is usually done by machinery in the factory, but sometimes a new 
style or shape can not be done on the machines and so is sent out to home 
workers. 

Rates of Pay.^ 
Strb^ng buttons on non-elastic webbing, . . SO . 07-SO . 08 a gross pair. 

Stringing buckles on elastic webbing, . 16 a gross pair. 

Stringing loops on elastic webbing, .20 a gross pair. 

Pasting pads for suspenders, .03 a dozen. 

(2) The Labob Supply. 
The six establishments employing home labor reported 92 names upon 
their pay-rolls. It was found in the course of the agent's visits that 21 of 
these names represented 51 persons actually engaged upon the work given 
out to these 21. Assuming the same proportion of group workers for other 
pay-rolls, the 92 names reported represent a total of 223 workers, or 32.2 
per cent of the total number of workers employed by the six firms. The 
securing of a sufficient number of home workers in this industry occasions 
no difficulty, as the work is easy and clean and can be carried about from 

^ The workers stated that a gross means a double gross, so that a gross pair means 676. 
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place to place. Many of the workers are factory employees and their rela- 
tives or friends. Children apply for this work in vacation and some of 
them do a little after school during the school year. 

Although two manufacturers reported a marked shift in their home 
labor force, their pay-rolls showed slight irregularity in the number at 
work from month to month or in the amounts paid them, and the workers 
reported that they could secure work the year round if they so desired. 
Many children work during the summer vacation when adults are likely 
to take less home work or to drop it altogether. 

The home work product in this industry is an unfinished one and 
merely prepares for the factory work which is itself an intermediate proc- 
ess in the case of the hose supporter firms which sell to the corset manu- 
facturers hose supporters ready to be stitched on corsets. 

Two of the firms reporting home work have given out the work regu- 
larly since they began business somewhat less than 10 years ago. Two 
others, established before that time, have introduced home work within 
the last 10 years. On the other hand, one large establishment formerly 
employing many home workers has discontinued the practice and arranged 
its work in such a way as to keep the inside force busy the whole year. 
One firm gives out home work only when it would not pay to install a new 
machine for a passing style. 

The only contractor found in this industry receives a c(»nmis8ion of 
883^ per cent of the price paid the worker as remuneration for carrying 
the work back and forth and instructing the workers. All other work is 
given out directly from the factory, the workers calling for it once daily, 
or oftener, and paying car fare, if necessary. In all cases the manufac- 
turer sets the rate, supposedly on the basis of factory rates. One manu- 
facturer stated that his standard was 10 cents an hour. Few home workers 
were found, however, who could earn that amount 

J. Other Wearing Apparel. 
Twenty-one manufacturers of other kinds of wearing apparel were 
interviewed, 14 in person and seven by letter. The former were located 
in Boston, Worcester, Springfield, and Foxborough, and the latter in 
Boston, Westborough, and Foxborough. Eight of the 21 reported home 
work. Their products are canvas and kid gloves, straw hats, and hand- 
knit goods. Those reporting no home work included six manufacturers of 
corsets and ostrich feathers and one buttonhole maker. 
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(1) Glovics. 

Six establishments were engaged in the manufacture of gloves in 
Massachusetts. Five of these were in Boston and one in Brockton. Three 
employed home workers. One factory in Gloversville, New York, em- 
ployed a few home workers in Massachusetts. Two of the three factories 
reporting home work manufactured men's and women's kid gloves. 
The third manufactured workingmen's canvas and flannel gloves. 

Home workers stitch the kid gloves on a gauge machine such as is 
used in glove factories. The canvas gloves are made inside out on an 
ordinary sewing machine ; the wrist bands are of knitting mill waste and 
the gloves are sometimes lined with flannel. 

Rates of Pay. 

Making leather shoves, S0.80 to $1.35 a dozen pahs. 

About four hours are required to make a doxen i>airs at $1.10. 

Making canvas gloves: 

light canvas, 15 a dozen pidrs. 

Heavy canvas, 17 a dozen pairs. 

About two hours are required to make a dozen pairs at $0.15. 

Women who have not been trained in a glove factory can not do kid- 
0ove making at home, consequently the supply of home workers is strictly 
limited. Only two Massachusetts manufacturers send out such work, and 
together employ only about 10 home workers. These workers have been 
brought up in the glove industry and most of them come from Gloversville, 
N. Y., where home work on gloves is general. Owing to the scarcity of the 
labor supply and the skilled nature of the work, they are able to command 
high wages in Massachusetts. Canvas glove makers, on the other hand, do 
arduous but comparatively simple work which requires no special equip- 
ment ; consequently, they can easily be secured or replaced by advertising 
in the newspapers. One manufacturer reported that he employed about 
15 canvas glove makers. It is not known to what extent home work On 
workingmen's gloves is done in Massachusetts, for many of the employers 
who advertise for home workers in Boston papers are located in other 
States. No seasonal fluctuations occur in the manufacture of gloves. 
Home work on gloves is supplementary to factory work, and is only given 
out where inside help can not be secured. Materials for glove making do 
not pass through the hands of contractors, but are always distributed 
directly from the factory to the workers. 
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(2) Stbaw Hats. 

The straw hat industry of Massachusetts was first established in Fox- 
borough, where hats have been made since the early nineteenth century. 
Home work was characteristic of the industry until recently, but at the 
present time only two out of 19 establishments in Massachusetts are regu- 
larly employing home workers. Hat factories usually devote the Summer 
entirely to the manufacture of felt goods for the coming Winter, conse- 
quently, no straw braid whatever is sent out to the home workers from 
April until October. The object of employing home workers on straw 
reeling is to save space which would otherwise have to be given up to a 
highly seasonal, unskilled operation not requiring the use of mechanical 
power. 

The chief operation performed by home workers on straw hats is 
mending and reeling braided straw or chip before it goes to the machine 
operators who stitch it into hat shapes in the factory. Straw hat braid is 
imported in the form of skeins of varying quality, some skeins being full 
of breaks and weak places while others are in unbroken lengths. These 
are delivered to the home workers in bundles of 100 at a time. Each 
worker is provided by the factory with a reel and swift, which are a pair 
of wooden winding wheels resembling spinning-wheds but turned entirely 
by hand. Between reel and swift sits the "reeler" who unwinds the 
straw or chip from the reel to the swift, rebraids and mends it wherever 
a break appears, ties each coil in three places as she takes it off the swift, 
and finally binds up the coils in bundles of 100. 

Bates of Pay. — The most usual rate of pay is one cent a skein. As 
mending and winding a skein may take any period of time from a few 
seconds to 10 minutes, the hourly earnings are variable, usually, however, 
averaging about 16 cents. 

(3) Hand-knit Goods. 
The manufacture pf hand-knit goods is not carried on in factories in 
Massachusetts.^ The articles are usually made by home workers in the 
employ of wholesale and retail stores and fancy goods manufacturers. 
Hand-knit goods include aviation caps, automobile bonnets, infants^ coats, 
and other small articles. Hand-knit shoes have already been mentioned in 
connection with home work on shoes. The four establishments giving out 

> TboM wtablishmenta wluch an daarified under "hand-knit goods'* in the annual rapoitiof the Bureau of 
Statistics on the Statistics of Manufactures are establishments in which knit foods are made by machines op- 
erated by hand. 
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this kind of work include a department store, a hosiery shop, a wholesale 
dry goods house, and a fancy neckwear workroom. 

The work is mostly crocheted with fine or coarse yam. Making avia- 
tion caps is very simple. Infants' coats require more skill and care, 
especially where two colors are used. 

Rates of Pay. 
Aviation Caps, two sizes : 

Rates to home worker, $0.65 and SO. 30 a dozen. 

Rates to contractor, 75 and .35 a dozen. 

Retail prices, 75 and .50 each. 

About one hour is required to make the small sised cap at $0.30 a doien. 

Crocheted Infants' Jackets: 

Rate to home worker, $2.75 a dozen. 

Wholesale price, 9.00 a dozen. 

Retail price, 1.50 each. 

Crocheted Slippers: 

Rate to home worker, S0.30 a dozen pairs. 

Rate to contractor, .40 a dozen pairs. 

Retail price, .25 a pair. 

About one hour is required to make a pair and a half. 

The four establishments reporting home work on hand-knit goods em- 
ployed altogether about 300 home workers. The number could be esti- 
mated only with difficulty, as most of this work was distributed through 
contractors. Workers are secured by advertisements in the newspapers 
and by inquiries of contractors among their personal acquaintances. In 
spite of the low rates the work is popular because it is pleasant and easily 
handled. 

The demand for hand-knit goods is strictly seasonal, but in many cases 
the home workers who make hand-knit goods during the Autumn and 
early Winter are employed on fancy neckwear at the Christmas season 
and in the Spring, passing naturally from the crocheting of wool caps to 
the crocheting of lace bows and jabots. Both kinds of work are distributed 
by the same contractors. 

Nearly all of the work on hand-knit goods passes through the hands 
of contractors, probably for two reasons : First, the yam of which the gar- 
ments are made is a fairly valuable material and home workers are said 
to be apt to keep it and not do the work, unless carefully supervised. One 
manufacturer who distributed the work directly tried to avoid this difficulty 
by requiring a 50-cent deposit of all women taking out work, but he re- 
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ported that in spite of this his losses were considerable. Second, a large 
part of the labor force is made up of inomigrants, mostly Armenians, who 
are particularly fitted for such work, often because they learned to do it in 
the Turkish schools and these people can most easily be dealt with through 
a middlewoman of their own race. Of the four contractors interviewed, 
three gave out also fancy neckwear and Irish lace work, thus combining 
two seasonal industries which partly supplement and partly overlap each 
other. Two of the four were Armenians. 

K. The Worker. 
(1) Sex and Age. 
Home work on Wearing Apparel is predominantly women^s work. The 
following table indicates the comparatively small numbers of men and of 
children employed. 
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The 765 home workers who furnished information as to age and sex in- 
cluded only 32 males and only 31 children under 14. Twenty-one of the 
32 males were engaged in shoemaking, the only home process on Wearing 
Apparel which requires masculine strength; the remaining 11 assisted 
their wives or mothers in various unskilled processes^ such as creasing shirt 
facings or winding straw braid, during spare time. The reason for the 
small proportion of children employed is probably to be foimd not in the 
nature of the work, for much of it is entirely unskilled, but rather in the 
fact that, as a dass, Massachusetts home workers on Wearing Apparel are 
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eoonomically above the need for child labor in the home. Children are, 
however, extensively used to carry bundles of home work to and from the 
factory. 

It will be seen that here, as in other industries studied, the age of 
home workers centered round the group " 35 years and under 40 ", but 
that the proportion of children under 14 was appreciably less in this 
group of industries, and that the proportion of persons 60 years of age 
and over was larger, comprising no less than 11.5 per cent of the total 
number visited, as compared with a corresponding percentage of 8.2 for 
all industries. The home worker on Wearing Apparel was found to be, as 
a rule, the wife and mother, living at home and keeping house, a wage- 
earner only in what she terms her leisure time. Less than one-fifth of 
the women 16 years of age and over were single, while two-thirds were 
married; the remainder — slightly less than one-sixth — were widowed, 
separated, divorced, or deserted. 

(2) SOHOOL Attendanoew 
The following table shows the number of children under 18 years of 
age by specified age groups attending and not attending schooL 



Table 35. • 



• School Attendance of Home Workers on Wearing Apparel: By Age and 

Sex. 





NuMBBB or 


NuMBiB or 
Fbhaubi — 


Numn or 
Both Saxn — 


AOB Qboufs. 


In 
Sohool 


Not in 
School 


In 
Sohool 


Not in 
School 


In 
School 


Not in 
School 


Viutett jMn. 

FItb srean and under 10 

10 yean and under 14, 

14 years and under 10, 

10 years and under 18 

Under 10 yean, exact ace not reported, . 


< 

1 
3 
2 


- 


it 

8 
24 
21 



4 


U 

2 
9 


•T 

4 

27 
23 



4 


U 

2 




It will be seen from the above table that only a small number of per- 
sons under 18, who were working at home on Wearing Apparel, reported 
that they were not attending school at the same time, and none of those 
out of school were less than 14 years of aga The fact of school attendance 
alone, however, does not raster the effect which home work may have 
upon a child's educational opportunity, as is emphasized elsewhere in this 
report. Where short hours of sleep and indoor confinement characterize 
the work of minors in this industry, it is safe to assume that the most 
regular school attendance may fail to secure for the pupils even normal 
advancement 
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(3) Eabninos and Incomes. 
(a) Annual Earnings from Home Work. 
The annual earnings of home workers were obtained from the pay- 
rolls of the manufacturers, and the number of persons earning the amounts 
paid by the manufacturers was made known when the person in whose 
name the work was taken out was interviewed. The data here presented 
are for home workers who were employed during the year preceding the 
date the pay-rolls were obtained and also for those home workers who 
received payments for nine months or more of the year. 

Table 36. — Number of FamUiea of Home Workers on Wearing Appard Earning each 

Classified Amount a Year. 





Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Fam- 
iUee 


Num- 
ber re- 
ports 

Earn- 
ings 


NuifBBB or FAiuLm Eabnino a Yiab — 


NUMBKB or WORXIBS 
IN FAMIUai. 


Less 
than 
125 


125 

to 

•49.M 


160 

to 

I90.M 


$100 

to 

$149.M 


$150 

to 

$199.99 


$200 

to 

$249.99 


$250 

to 

$299.99 


$300 
and 
over 


AUFamiliM. 

One worker, . 
Two workers, . 
Three workers, 
Four workers, . 
Five workers, . 


MB 

590 
90 
17 
6 
8 


427 

342 
60 
11 
6 
3 


m 

05 

10 

8 

2 

1 


n 

05 

11 


lOB 

85 

10 
3 

1 


61 

40 
12 
2 

1 


S2 

23 

4 
2 
2 

1 


10 

9 
1 


9 

7 
2 


IT 

12 

4 
1 









AH FamUtos. 


« 


Ill 


T 


25 


•5 


49 


$2 


• 


9 


IT 


One worker, . 
Two workers, . 
Three workers. 
Four workers, . 
Five workers, . 


- 


107 
35 

3 
2 



1 


21 

4 


53 
10 

1 
1 


87 
10 
1 

1 


23 

4 
2 
2 

1 


8 

1 


7 
2 


12 
4 

1 



Table 37. — Percerdage of Families of Home Workers on Wearing Apparel Earning less 

than Specified Amount a Year. 





Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Fam- 
ilies 


Num- 
berre- 
I>or1^ 
ing 
Earn- 
ings 


Pbbcbntaob or Famujsb Earning a Yba9 — 


NUMBBB or WOBKXBS 


Less 
than 
$25 


Less 
than 
$60 


Less 
than 
$100 


Less 
than 
$150 


Less 
thftn 
$200 


Less 
than 
$250 


Less 
than 
$300 


Less 
than 
$350 


AUFamiliM. 

Two workers, . 
Three workers. 
Four workers, . 
Five workers, . 


046 

530 
90 
17 
5 
3 


427 

342 
66 
11 
5 
3 


27.4 

27.8 
24.2 
27.3 
40.0 
33.3 


45.8 

46.8 
40.9 
27.3 
40.0 
33.3 


€9.$ 

71.6 
66.2 
64.5 
60.0 
33.3 


$4.1 

85.1 
83.3 
72.7 
60.0 
66.7 


91.$ 

91.8 
89.4 
00.9 
100.0 
100.0 


98.9 

04.4 
00.9 
90.0 
100.0 
100.0 


9$.9 

06.5 
03.9 
00.0 
100.0 
100.0 


97.4 

08.2 
93.9 
90.9 
100.0 
100.0 



FamillM oi Home Workan Employed for Nino Months or Oror. 



AllFMniliM. 


„ 


218 


8.8 


15.0 


45.5 


$8.5 


$8.$ 


$7.8 


92.0 


MJ 


One worker, . 

Two workers, . . 

Three workers. 

Four workers, . 

Five workers, . 


- 


167 

35 

6 

3 

2 


3.6 
16.7 


16.2 
11.4 
16.7 


47.9 
40.0 
33.3 
33.3 


70.1 
68.6 
50.0 
33.3 
50.0 


83.8 
80.0 
83.3 
100.0 
100.0 


88.6 
82.0 
82.3 
100.0 
100.0 


92.8 
88.6 
83.3 
100.0 
100.0 


96.4 
88.6 
83.3 
100.0 
100.0 
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The majority of the home workers on Wearing Apparel, 69.8 per cent, 
earned less than $100 in the year at home work, while 27.4 per cent earned 
less than $25. Home work earnings in this industry rarely exceeded 
$300 for the year, harely 4.0 per cent having this amount or more. Only 
three families earned $500 or over. In two of these families the home 
workers were turn shoemakers,^ one worked with an assistant and the other 
was helped by his wife. The third was a girl worker who stitched chil- 
dren's rompers on a sewing machine, with the help of her two sisters. 
These workers gave their whole working time to home work. 

Home work on Wearing Apparel, although on the whole better paid 
than some home industries, is not so profitable that women without other 
means of support would be likely to take it up. " They take up this work,'' 
said a manufacturer who knew her home workers intimately, " like you 
or I might pick up a book and read it, and I pay them accordingly." 

(&) Incomes from All Sources. 

Information as to income was obtained from the workers, and their 
home-work earnings were copied from the pay-rolls of the 41 factories 
employing them. 

The following table shows the family incomes and home-work earnings, 
for the 12 months preceding the date the pay-rolls were obtained from 
the manufacturers, of families having one or more home workers on Wear- 
ing Apparel. 

Table 38. — Annual Earnings of Families from Home Work on Wearing Apparel and 

Incomss from Other Sources. 





Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Fam- 
ilies 


NUIIBBB BAYING AlVNUAL IlfCOMK aXGLUBITa OT HOIOI 

Wobx of — 


De- 
pend- 


Arkual Eabnxkgb 
wmou Houm Wobx. 


Under 
160 


$50 
and 
under 
$250 


$260 
and 
under 
$600 


$600 
and 
under 
$750 


$760 
and 
under 
$1,000 


$1,000 
and 
imder 
$1,250 


$1,250 
and 
Over 


Not 
Stated 


ent on 
Home 
Work 
Exolu- 
■ivBly 


AUFamillM. 

Under 126, . . . 
$25 and under 160, 
150 and under $100. 
$100 and under $150, 
$150 and under $200, 
$200 and under $250, 
$260 and under $300, 
$300 and under $350, 
$360 and under $400, 
$400 and under $450, 
$500 and over, 


MS 

117 

76 

105 

61 

32 

10 

9 

6 

6 

2 

3 

218 


1 
1 


28 

1 

10 


101 

16 

7 
9 
12 

4 
2 

81 


160 

22 
18 
27 
16 
3 
1 

1 

1 
62 


101 

21 

15 

26 

9 

7 

1 
26 


6$ 

14 

11 
12 


12 
6 
9 
5 
3 

1 
12 


129 

80 
21 
16 

2 

1 

39 


19 



1 One of tliese turn shoe workers was entirely dependent upon home work, havinc no other income. 
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Nearly three-fourths of the families furnishing information had an 
annual income of at least $500, exclusive of home work ; considerably more 
than one-third had $750 or over; and one-fifth had at least $1,000. 
Information as to the number in the families was not available. 

(c) Hourly Earnings.^ 

The number of home workers on Wearing Apparel from whom in- 
formation as to hourly earnings was secured was 434. Of this number 
303 reported hourly earnings of less than 10 cents and 178 reported less 
than siz cents. There were 112 workers who earned 10 cents or more an 
hour but only 18 of these earned 20 cents and over. The lowest hourly 
earnings were those of the workers on Hosiery and Machine-knit Goods, 
on Men's Coats and Pants, and on Shoes (other than turn shoes) ; about 
one-half of these workers received hourly earnings of less than seven cents. 
Among the workers on Men's Coats and Pants 41.7 per cent earned five 
cents and less, while 21.7 per cent earned 10 cents and over. Work on 
Men's Shirts and Pajamas and Neckwear appeared to be relatively well- 
paid home work. Forty-eight home workers on shoes reported as to their 
hourly earnings. Of this number, 25 were earning five cents and less, 
while 13 were earning 15 cents and over, but only 10 were earning more 
than five cents and less than 15 cents. These returns reflect the division 
of the home shoe workers into two well-marked groups — the makers and 
trimmers of babies' moccasins, who are low-paid " leisure-time workers," 
and the turn shoe workmen, the best paid of all home workers on Wearing 
Apparel. Sixty-three home workers on shoe trimmings who reported on 
this point included only 21 earning five cents and less, while over one- 
half of them (32) were earning more than five cents and less than 10 cents, 
but only 10 were earning 10 cents or over. 

The fact that only 112, or about one-third of the Wearing Apparel 
workers interviewed, made more than 10 cents an hour is significant. It 
shows that even by working 54 hours a week but few of these home workers 
could make as much as $5.40 a week, and this estimate does not take into 
account possibilities of seasonal or other non-employment 

> See Table 33, pp. 48 and 49, ante, on Hourly Earningii of Home Worken: By InduiUiea. 
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(4) Extent and Causes op Non-employment. 
The following table shows the extent and the causes of non-employ- 
ment 

Table 39. — Extent and Causes of Nonremployment far FamUiee of Home Workers 

on Wearing Appcarel. 





Total 
Number 

of 
Ftenilies 


Number 

Em- 

months 


NUMBIB KO» EmFLOTUD — 


Number 
who 

Started 
Home 
Work 
after 
begin- 

^^ 


CaUUS or NON-»fPLOTlf BMT. 


Less 

than 

Three 

Months 


Three 

Months 

and Less 

than 

Six 


Six 

Months 

and Less 

than 

Nine 


Nine 
Months 
and Less 
than 12 


Number 

of 
Months 

not 
reported 


AllOauMi. 

Enforced uflensst due to an indue- 
triaieauee 

Other employment. . 
...strike, 

VoluntarwUleneu, 
Change of reaidmoe. 
Started home work after beginning 

^ of gear, 

Other. 

Caueee not reported. 


MB 

907 
183 
12 
12 
6M 
S8 
S 

rt 

9 

176 

H 


m 

176 


N 

68 
64 

2 
2 
7 

// 

i 

li 


IM 

64 

59 

2 

6 

«0 

IS 

1 

8 


66 
46 
S 

4 
18 
Ml 

t 

i 
is 


U 

15 

23 
2 

] 

1 

I 
9 


37 

6 
4 

1 

6 
6 

99 


n 

77 



Five hundred and eighty-one families of home workers on Wearing 
Apparel reported as to the extent and cause of non-employment during 
the year. Of this number, 207 were out of work part of the year on ac- 
count of industrial causes, usually dull season, 58 were voluntarily idle, 
and 52 remained Ait of work through illness. 
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2- JEWELRY AND SILVERWARE 

BT IfARGARICT BUTTON ABELS 

A. Introductory. 

Ehode Island, Massachusetts, "New York, and Connecticut have come 
to be the leading States in the Union in the manufacture of jewelry. In 
Boston, in revolutionary times, the Kevere family did a thriving business 
as gold and silversmiths. A little later, in If orth Attleborough, a French- 
man, remembered only as "the foreigner" and Serile Dodge in Provi- 
dence, were malring breastpins, ear-drops, watch keys, and silver spoons. 
When Nehemiah Dodge, the pioneer of jewelry manufacture in the modem 
sense, introduced machinery and invented rolled plate, enterprising Attle- 
borough jewelers on the pretense of purchasing presents for country cousins 
are said to have ascertained the secrets of the Providence manufacturers 
and thus launched Attleborough upon its career as a jewelry manufac- 
turing town. For more than 100 years, through periods of prosperity and 
seasons of depression, the industry has increased and spread from these 
centers. The fall in the price of silver in 1893 and 1894 led to its use in 
a great variety of silver novelties so that nearly all leading jewelers be- 
came silversmiths also and it is increasingly difficult to separate the two 
industries. In this study no attempt has been made to make such a 
separation. 

How long home work has been carried on in the jewelry towns can not 
be ascertained, but one firm reported the employment of outside workers 
for over 50 years. It is in Attleborough, Plainville, Mansfield, Taunton, 
and Norton that most of the firms employing home labor are located. 
The Boston jewelers, who never adopted the Dodge methods and even now 
do chiefly order work upon the best grades of jewelry, employ no home 
workers. 

For this study 262 jewelry and silverware firms were interviewed, 
197 in person, and 55 by correspondence. Of these, 70 employed home 
workers, 66 being in Attleborough and vicinity, and four in Cambridge, 
Somerville, and North Swansea. Among the products of these factories 
are included all kinds of jewelry and silverware, but those of interest in 
a study of home work are mesh bags, chains, enameled pins and brooches, 
and a general line of the cheaper grades of jewelry. 
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B. Processes and Rates of Pay. 

Home work processes connected with the jewelry industry may be 
divided into four groups: (1) Various processes upon mesh bags; (2) 
turnings linking, and soldering chains; (3) painting on enamel; and (4) 
miscellaneous processes mostly upon very cheap grades of jewelry. 

(1) Mesh Bags. 

By far the largest nimiber of workers is employed upon mesh bags for 
18 firms. There are three kinds of mesh : King, lock (known also as hook 
and eye and unbreakable), and punch (called also fish scale and coat 
of mail). There is a bewildering number of sizes and styles of bags and 
an equally bewildering variation in rates of pay for home work. The size 
of the ring, the degree of difficulty of the pattern, the season of the year, 
the number of contractors concerned, the nationality of the worker, and 
other considerations enter into the fixing of rates of pay. 

The following list of processes and rates will give an idea of the range 
of prices in 1912 and 1918 and the usual price for some of the common 
styles and sizes of bags and the processes connected with their making: 

Processes and Rales of Pay for Home Work on Mesh Bags. 

I. Ring Purses. 

L Linking, 1 $0.04 to $1.40 each. 

.08 to .25 a thousand rings. 

Two-inch bags (coarse links), 04 to .05 each. 

Three-inch bags (coarse links), 06 to .08 each. 

Four-inch bags (coarse links) (30 doubles), 10 each. 

Each bag ia begun with a ohain of altematmg ringle and double links. If the double link 
oooun 16 times the sise of the bag is said to be 30 doubles. 



Five-inch bags (coarse links) (40 doubles), . 
Five-inch bags (medium links) (66 doubles). 
Five and one-half-inch bags (fine links). 
Six-inch bags (medium links) (86 doubles), 
Six-inch reverse bags (medium links), . 
Six-inch fuU bags (fine links) (104 doubles). 



.12 each. 
.35 to .65 each. 

.55 each. 

.55 to .72 each. 

.45 to 1.00 each. 

1.30 to 1.65 each. 



A full bag is one which is to be shirred at the top before hanging in a siz-inoh frame. Often 
the price is the same for the full as for the plain bag although the former requires more work. 

Fringe, 15 to .18 a yard. 

Fringe is sometimes made separately by special workers to be linked to the tops or bottoms 
of plain bags. 

1 A linking prooeM on whioh there ia a patent haa been omitted from this list. 
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Insertion, $0.10 a yard. 

Insertion and daisies are also made separately and are sometimes of intricate patterns. 

Bands, $0.25 to .45 a yard. 

Bands are the plain straight portion of certain styles of bags. Children often make the bands 
while adult workers add the tops, fringes, etc. 

Opera tops, 25 a yard. 

2. Closing bags (bottom and one side), ... .08 to .54 a dozen. 

Bags from some factories go through the hands of three sets of workers, being linked up by 
one set, closed by another, and hung by a third. 

3. Hanging bags on frames 09 to .24 a dozen. 

Three-inch bags (13 rings at top), 17 a dozen. 

Bags are usually hung on the frames in the factory by hand or by machines which press and 
rivet them to the frames, but some firms send them out to home workers. 

4. Repairing bags and mesh, 15 to .18 an hour. 

Bags poorly made are often sent to some experienced worker or agent to be repaired. 
Mesh made in sheets by machinery often has rents in it which are repaired and soldered by 
workers at home. 

II. Lock Mesh Bags. 

Linking, $0.04 to $2.40 each. 

Four and one-half-inch bags, 37 to .40 each. 

III. Punch Purses. 

Making, $0.10 to $2.00 each. 

Four-inch bags, 15 each. 

Bags from machine mesh: 

Four-inch bags, 06 each. 

Seven-inch bags, .08 each. 

This mesh comes from the factory in rolls twice the width of the bag to be made. It must 
be separated with the fingers, made into the desired shape, and closed at the side and bottom. 

Trimming bags with spangles, .02 each. 

The spangles are put on with the rings which close the bottom of the purse. 

Most of the work upon mesh bags consists in the linking or hitching 
up of ring mesh. Rings made of silver or German silver are weighed 
out to the worker and instructions given as to the style of bag desired. 

Anyone who can use pliers can readily learn to make ring purses. 
Each ring is taken up with the pliers from a pad on which the rings 
are spread ; it is opened by being pressed against a grooved thumb ring 
worn upon the left hand, or against a screw in a bench pin; it is then 
put into place in the bag and closed with the pliers. The same tools 
and methods are used for closing the bags at the side and bottom and for 
linking them to the frames. Sometimes the bags must be shirred at the 
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Fig. 1. — Charm, made at home ($1.35 a gross). 

Fig. 2. — Ring on which the stone was glued at home (three cents a gross). 

Fig. S. — Lock mesh bag as it comes from the home worker. 

Fig. 4. — Wooden-headed hat pin on which seed pearls were cemented (36 cents a dozen). 

Fig. 5. — Ring mesh bag, the chain having been put on in factory (six cents to eight cents apiece). 

FigB. 6 and 8. — Metal watch fobs, assembled at home (50 cents a gross). 

Fig. 7. — Punch purse, ready for sale. 

Fig. 9. — The beginning of a ring mesh bag of 30 doubles. 
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top before they are hung into the frame. In some cases links are left at 
the top of the bag (or below the fringe of the top) through which a long 
neck chain is run or a short chain upon a thumb ring.^ 

Agents sometimes give their workers with each new style of bag a 
diagram showing the number of doubles, the number of rows of links 
to be tapered, gathered, or left loose, and in fact, every detail of the bag. 
A skillful worker needs no instruction except this diagram.^ 

For the mending of machine-made ring mesh, a foot bellows and gas 
blower are needed. Rings of solder-filled wire are linked into the holes 
in the sheets of mesh with pliers and the added links soldered in the gas 
flame, the solder running out of the wire of which the rings are made 
and closing them. 

Lock mesh bags are made of links resembling hooks and eyes and are 
considered by most workers to be harder to make than the ring purses. 
Some workers use a little upright wooden frame in making this mesh. 
The work is hung upon a crossbar which is raised from time to time as 
the work progresses. Lock mesh can not be made by machinery.^ 

Punch purses take their name from the punch formerly used in making 
them. The plates (or scales) were placed upon a board and their points 
pressed down around the connecting rings with the punch which had to be 
pounded with a hammer. A special kind of pliers is now used in place of 
the punch, hammer, and board. Much of this mesh is now produced in 
sheets by machinery. It is sent to home workers in rolls twice the width 
of the desired bag. The worker separates the mesh by hand into the 
proper pattern and closes the bottom and one side with pliers.^ 

(2) Chain. 

Chain ranks second in importance among home work products in 
Jewelry in spite of the increasing number of chain machines and in spite 
of competition with imported chain made by very cheap labor in the 
Black Forest. Hope chain and some other kinds can not be made by 
machine ; unsoldered chain in general is said to be produced more cheaply 
by home work than by factory labor. Twenty-five firms in and about 
Attleborough give out chain to be hitched up, turned, soldered, or as- 
sembled at home. 

Linking or hitching up chain is the most important of the chain proc- 
esses. It is very easy or very difficult, depending upon the pattern and 

> See Plate n, figure 5. faoinc p. 90. 

* See Plate II. figure 9, facing p. t!0» showing the beginning of a ring mesh bag of 30 doubles. 

* See Plate II, figure S, fadng p. 90, showing a lock purse as it oomes from the home worker. 

* See Plate II, figure 7, facing p. 90, showing a punch purse rsady for sale. 
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the size of the links. The simpler process can be readily learned; the 
more complicated, such as rope, requires siz months' practice even in the 
factory. The necessary equipment for chain making is a pair of pliers 
(or two pairs) and a pad upon which to spread the links so that they may 
be readily picked up with the pliers.^ Bope chain requires also fine wire 
which is wound around the chain as it is being made and holds it in place 
till it is soldered.^ Some chain is linked in very long pieces which are 
afterwards cut into the required lengths in the factory or sold in large 
quantities uncut Bope is hitched up into foot lengths which are mended 
(fastened together) in the factory, soldered, and then cut into the lengths 
required for necklaces, watch chains and other purposes. The links are 
weighed out to the workers so that any loss- may easily be detected. Link- 
ing chain is dean and pleasant work ; it can be picked up at odd moments 
and dropped at any stage of progress; it can be carried from place to 
place, and in a jewelry community neighbors often visit as they link. 

Turning machine-made chain, usually block chain, is another opera- 
tion performed largely by home workers.' The links are turned to make 
the closings of two consecutive links come together so that two links may 
be soldered at once. This process is performed by hand and requires no 
skill. 

Though charging and soldering are usually done in the factory, this 
work is by some firms given out to agents, who do part of the soldering 
themselves with the aid of a charger, and give out part to such home 
workers as have the necessary equipment in their homes. Often the chain 
comes to the contractor in the greasy state in which it leaves the machine 
and must be cleaned in potash, rinsed in hot water, cut into the required 
lengths, and dipped into a borax solution to make it ready for soldering. 
Cutting before soldering wastes one link to a length, after soldering, two 
links. Block chain gets its name from the fact of its being laid upon a 
block to be soldered. A small piece of solder is placed, with pliers, upon 
each joining and heat applied from a gas blower. Either a foot bellows 
or an electric motor is used to furnish the pressure. When soldered the 
chain is stretched from a hook to test its strength, and is then ready to be 
returned to the factory for its silver coating. Bope chain also is sometimes 
soldered in the home. The chain is dipped into a solution containing 
potassium cyanide and then drawn through a hole in a plate to be made 
even. The ends of the wire with which the chain is wound in the making 

1 See Plate III, figures 8 and 9, fadng this page, shofwing rope ehain and links of which it ia made. 
> See Plate HI, figure 7, facing this page, showing a neolrlace of fine rope chain. 
* See Plate m. figures 1 and 2. 
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Fig. 1. — Machine-made chain, turned and sol- 
dered at home. 

Fig. 2. — Machine-made block chain, turned at 
home. 

Fig. S. — End chain, linked at home. 

Fig. 4. — Two-plier chain, linked at home. 

Fig. 5. — Very difficult block chain, linked at 
home. 

Fig. S. — Pinch chain, linked at home. 



Fig. 7. — Necklace of fine rope chain, linked at 

home. 
Fig. 8. — Rope chain, linked at home. 
Fig. 9. — Links of rope chain (figure 8). 
Fig. 10. — Rope chain, linked at home. 
Fig. 11. — Parts of a swivel, assembled at home. 
Fig. 12. — Double curb chain (with link of same) 

linked at home. 
Fig. 13. — Watch chain, assembled at hpi^e. 
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are twisted into loops and each length fastened by these loops into a frame 
like a bow which holds the chain taut for soldering. The charger now 
puts upon each link joining a tiny piece of solder and the solderer applies 
the heat To remove the black from the soldering, the chain is washed 
in boiling water and oil of vitriol. Finally it is looked over, mended, if 
necessary, and drawn again through the plate. 

Assembling of chain is another home operation and consists in putting 
on bars, drops, swivels, barrels, catches, and ornaments.^ It requires no 
skill except the ready use of pliers. 

Eates of pay for home work on chain vary less than those on mesh bags 
because the demand for chain is less seasonal, the styles less frequently 
changed, and the work more skilled, for the most part, so that it is given 
out to only the more intelligent workers ; while the value of the material 
makes it desirable to employ only reliable workers. The work is well 
paid because it is done mostly by Americans who are skilled workers and 
can not be replaced by foreigners. The rate depends largely upon the 
difficulty of the design and the fineness of the links. Gold chain often is 
paid for at a higher rate than brass chain of the same style. 

Rates of Pay far Home Work on Chain. 
1. Linkmg, 

Smgle curb, $0.01} a foot. 

Sometimes the chain is linked up plain and otirbed in the factory afterwards, and 8ome> 
times links are curbed in the factory first and left open just the right distance for linking. 

Solder link curb (linldng and soldering), .... .05 afoot. 

This link is made of solder-filled wire and can be soldered without charging as the heat 
brings the solder out at the joining. 

Double curb,* $0.40 to .90 a 100 feet. 

Some firms send out single curb chain to be unhitched and "doubled" at home. 

Rope (unwired),' 02 to .08 afoot. 

Some cheap grades of rope chain are made without wiring and soldering. 

Rope (Imking and wiriDg), 06 to .17 afoot. 

Rope (unsoldered brass), 02 to .16 afoot. 

Rope (wiring only), .01 afoot. 

Tjn iring and wiring are occasionally done by different workers. 

1 See Plate III, figure 13, fadng p. 92. 

* See Plate m, figure 12, facing p. 92. 

* See Plate m, figure 10, facing p. 92. 
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Rope (linking, wiring, charging, and soldering), . $0.23 to $0.27 a foot. 
Rope graduates (9} inches) (imwired), . . . .08 to .10 afoot. 

Graduates are made of several sizes of links and taper from the center to the ends. They 
are more difficult to make than ordinary rope chain. 

Rope graduates (9J inches) (wired), .16 afoot. 

Vest chain (bright work) (9 J inch with drop), ... .04 apiece. 

Bright work is made of links colored before being hitched up. 

Knch,i Oljto .20 afoot. 

Balloon, .06 to .16 afoot. 

Twoplier,* 04iafoot. 

Two pairs of pliers are used for this chain. 

Globe 08 to .12 afoot. 

Block (special style),* .05 afoot. 

This chain is very difficult to make. Little cubes of gold are inclosed in gold wire. 

End, OH to .02 afoot. 

2. Turning, 

Machine-made chain, 20 to .25 a 100 feet. 

Block (turning and soldering), 02 to .09 afoot. 

3. Soldering, 

Block, 01 to .02iafoot. 

Single curb, OOJto .01 afoot. 

Rope (charging and soldering), .16 afoot. 

Rope (small graduates), . 14 a foot. 

4. Assembling, 

Putting on swivel and ornaments, 06 a dozen chains. 

Putting on barrel and catch, 20 a gross (150). 

Chain comes from abroad in 25 meter lengths. The ends must be pulled out till smooth 
links are left. Half links are then added to fasten the barrel and catch. 

Putting on bar and swivel, 15 a gross (150). 

Clipping and putting ring in coat chain, . . . .25 a 100. 

(3) Painting on Enamsu 

Painting on enamel pins and brooches was reported as being done by 

home workers for seven jewelry manufacturers in Attleborough. This 

work is done through agents who have had training in painting in art 

schools or from private teachers. The agents make the designs and set 

> See Plate HI, figure 6. fadng p. 92. 

> See Plate III, ficure 4, fadng p. 93. 
s See Plate HI, fiffure 5, fadnc p. 92. 
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the prices for the work. The firms send out to the agents the enameled 
articles to be painted and the agents do part of the painting in their own 
studios with the aid of assistants and give out part to home workers^ most 
of whom they have trained by some weeks' experience in the studio. This 
work is quite easy for one who is artistically inclined, is well paid, 
rapidly done, and interesting. It is, however, dependent upon a fad which, 
according to one agent, is revived about once in seven years only. Paints, 
brushes, palette knives, and other equipment are such as are used in china 
painting. Very few colors are needed for the simple designs used on pins 
and brooches; these are usually pink or blue for the flowers, green for 
leaves, and yellow for centers. 

Rales of Pay far Home Work in Painting on Enamel. 

Vefl pms, $0.00} to $0.01 each. 

Cuffpms, .OOJeach. 

Buckles, 01 to .04 each. 

SashpioSy .03 each. 

Brooches, 00} to .01 each. 

Pendants, .Oljeach. 

(4) MlSOSLLAIT^EOUS PsOOESSES. 

In addition to work upon mesh bags, chain, and enameled articles there 
are various home-work processes upon jewelry which are insignificant if 
viewed separately, but assume some importance in the aggregate. Thirty- 
two firms reported such processes. Most of this work requires little or no 
skill and is connected with the cheapest grades of jewelry. 

A little stone setting is done by workers trained in the factory upon 
the better grade of jewelry, but most of it consists only in dropping imita- 
tion stones into their settings, with the fingers, and pressing down upon 
them the points of the settings with a small screw driver or similar tool ; 
while some of it is the mere child's play of dipping glass stones into glue 
and pasting them upon rings such as come in prize boxes of candy and 
pop-corn.^ Cementing seed pearls on silver pins and silver and wooden- 
headed hatpins is another home-work process requiring little skill, the 
pearls being stuck into the cement till the surface is covered.^ The rate 
of pay depends upon the size of the pin or hatpin. 

Beads are strung upon corset lacings with a long needle and a barrel 
is afterwards fastened to one tinned end of the lacing and a catch to the 
other. The beads are colored in the factory later. Beads known as fine 



> See Plate II, ficure 2, faeinc p. 90. 

> See Plate 11, ficure 4, faoinc p. 00. 
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pearls are imported from (Germany, already strung, in bunches of half a 
gross strings and given out to home workers who tie a barrel on one end 
of each string and a catch on the other with a close tight knot of the string. 

Other home-work processes may be passed with a mere mention, such 
as the assembling of metal fobs/ pin stemming, the making of watch 
charms,^ slipping the springs and rings into swivels,' putting springs into 
cigar lighters, center wiring (or putting wires into rings to make catches 
on chains), fastening metal bands around ^^ pearls" for stickpin heads, 
setting pictures in campaign buttons, carding collar buttons, and burmsh- 
ing pearl pins. 

There are also several home-work processes upon optical goods, chiefly 
bending guards or finger pieces, ear loops, and temples for eye glasses, and 
knotting eye-glass cords and putting them into envelopes. The bending of 
the metal parts of eye glasses is done over a bench pin, with pliers, and re- 
quires some skill. 

Various sewing processes are carried on at home for jewelry firms such 
as making outing fiannel bags to cover silverware, shirring pieces of dis- 
play ribbon in the center and cutting the ends, fringing display ribbon 
and making display bows, making velvet display rolls with the manu- 
facturer's name outlined upon them, sewing ribbon for badges ; sewing silk 
fobs, and making powder puffs for vanity cases. A few firms pay for this 
kind of work by the hour. 

Rate8 of Pay far MiseeUaneaua Home-work Processes. 

Stone setting, SO. 01 a stone. 

Stone setting (bending domi points), . $0.05 to . 10 a gross. 

Stone setting (with glue), 03 a gross (150). 

Cementing pearls on pins and hatpins, . .08 to .30 a gross. 

Beadstrin^g, 05 to .25 a gross strings (150). 

Putting barrel and catch on beads, 25 a gross. 

Pin stemming, 10 to .15 a gross. 

Turning backs of beauty pins, 03 a gross. 

Assembling metal fobs at S0.05 an operation, . .45 to 1.50 a gross. 

Making eharms, 50 to 1.35 a gross. 

Assembling swivels, .05 a gross. 

Putting springs into swivels, 12 a gross. 

Putting springs into cigar lighters, 02} a 100. 

Center wiring, 10 a gross. 

Putting bands around ''pearls", 03 a gross. 

Setting pictures in canipaign buttons, 05 a gross. 



^ See Plate II, ficures 6 and 8, faoinc p. 90. 
s See Plate 11. ficure 1, faolng p. 90. 
* See Plate UI, ficura 11, facinc p. 93. 
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Carding collar buttons, $0.0Hagro68. 

Burnishing pearl pins, . $0.14 to .30 a gross. 

Bending nose guards, 20 to .25 a 100. 

Bending ear loops, 10 a 100. 

Bending temples, 20 a 100. 

Knotting eye-glass cords, 15 to .17 a gross. 

Shirring and cutting display ribbon, 20 a roll (80 pieces). 

Fringing display ribbon, 05 a dozen. 

Making display bows, .03 a dozen. 

Making and outlining velvet display rolls, .25 each. 

Sewing ribbon for badges, 01 each. 

Sewing ribbon on fobs and cutting ends, . .25 to .65 a gross. 

Sewing (various operations), 15 to . 17^ an hour. 

In the main, home work upon Jewelry and Silverware is not delete- 
rious from the standpoint of the health of the worker. Some processes, 
such as hitching up and soldering fine chain, assembling metal fobs, and 
making fine mesh, are, however, hard upon the eyes. Charms sometimes 
cut the fingers so that bandages must be worn. Those workers who depend 
upon their home work for partial support (chiefly purse makers) complain 
that the many hours of work after the household duties are performed 
and the consequent lack of out-door exercise tell upon their general health* 
Parents are not willing to admit that their children are harmed by this 
work, but neighborhood stories of the injurious effects of forced ^york 
and night work on the part of a few children of poor parents seem to be 
confirmed by the unhealthy appearance of the children themselves. 

It was difficult to determine the number of home workers in Jewelry 
and Silverware because very often the names on the pay-rolls represented 
group workers, and because most of the work was done through contrac- 
tors, many of whom kept no records of workers or the amounts paid them 
and one-half of whom lived outside of Massachusetts. The total of 9,702 
home workers was made up from pay-rolls, reports of manufacturers and 
contractors, and estimates of the number employed by contractors. The 
9,025 mesh workers made up more than nine-tenths (93.0 per cent) of the 
whole number; workers on miscellaneous processes take second place 
(387) ; chain workers, third (315) ; and painters on enamel last (25). 

C. Belation of Home Work to Factory Work. 

The relation of home work to factory work in respect to numbers em- 
ployed and wages paid is shown in the following table. Complete data 
were available for 41 firms and these only are included in the table. 
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Table 40. — Relation of Home Work to Factory Work in Jewelry and Silverware 

EstdbUskmenta Employing Home Workers. 

Wmotaej and Borne Worksn. 



Number of 

Estab- 
Ushments 



Total 

Number of 

Workers 



Total 
lAborCost 



Jewelry and SQfvrwaze. 

^ >a«B, 

Chain 

Paintiiig on enamel, 

Miaoellaneoua processes, 



41 

10 
18 
3 
10 



U,9tt 

9,838 

1.650 

224 

1,227 



12,206,890 

662,701 
923,362 
129,597 
490.140 



FaeCory Workm. 



Pbocbbsbb. 



WOBKBBS 



Numbers 



Peroeni- 



Wagb 



Amotmts 

Paid 
in Waces 
a Year 



Peroent- 



Jewelnr and SUt 

JCB, 

Chain, 

Paindng on enamel, 

I processes, 

Home Workers. 



8,X4C 

813 

1,344 

199 

890 



26.1 

8.3 
81.0 
88.8 
72.6 



|2,018,0U 

516.512 
896.872 
128,784 
472,866 



01.S 

77.9 
97.1 
00.4 
06.5 



Jewelnr and Silferwaze. 
lieshbaei, 


9,m 

0,026 

315 

25 

337 


74.0 

01.7 
10.0 
11.2 
27.5 


$190,856 

146,270 

26.400 

813 

17,274 


8.7 
22.1 


Chain, 

Paintins on enamel. ...... 


2.0 
6 


Misoellaneoua processes, 


3.5 



D. The Labor Supply. 

The problem of home work assumes some importance in an industry 
where 74.9 per cent of the total number of workers are home workers who 
receive only 8.7 per cent of the total amount paid in wages. The relative 
importance of home work in mesh bags is evident from the fact that while 
other classes of home workers comprise but a small proportion of the total 
number of workers, more than nine-tenths of the labor force of mesh-bag 
manufacturers is outside labor. 

The army of over 9,000 mesh-bag makers can not be martialed from 
the immediate vicinity of the factories employing thenu A few firms give 
out work directly to factory employees, their friends and relatives, and 
other persons living near enough to call for the work, but most of the 
workers are secured through contractors and at least one-half of them live 
in Rhode Island, New Jersey, and Connecticut. Some mesh has been 
sent to workers in Maine and even as far away as Nebraska. When the 
mesh bag business first came into prominence manufacturers paid agents 
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in Providence, Newark, Attleborough, and elsewhere to establish schools 
for teaching the work There was a charge of one dollar to the learner. 
The workers so taught gave lessons to friends and neighbors till whole 
communities imderstood the work. Contractors now find plenty of workers 
among friends and neighbors except in the busy season from August or 
September to Christmas when they are obliged to resort to various devices 
to obtain the desired number of workers such as advertising and sending 
agents to new communities. There are a few steady workers favored by 
the contractors and given the best paying work, but the majority shift 
from firm to firm and from contractor to contractor. 

Chain workers, numerically insignificant in comparison with mesh 
workers, are, as a rule, employed more steadily during the year and some- 
times year after year by the same firms. Linkers of the better grades of 
chain are very largely former chain makers in the factory or their friends 
and relatives whom they have taught. A firm very seldom advertises 
for linkers unless it is just starting in business. The supply of trained 
workers is still adequate but not sufficiently large to materially lower rates 
of pay as has been done in the case of the rates for mesh bags. 

The 25 women who paint on enamel at home are employed through 
contractors who have no difficulty in securing workers from acquaintances 
and applicants. There is scarcely any shift among these workers. Work- 
ers on miscellaneous articles are usually employed directly by the firms 
and the supply is sufficient except in country districts. Some manufac- 
turers say that they give out work to old employees who can no longer 
come to the factory because of ill health, age, or family cares and that 
they always give the preference to those who need work. These statements 
seem to be confirmed by interviews with their workers. 

E. Reasons for Home Work. 

The reasons given for the employment of home instead of factory labor 
are lack of fioor space in the factory, the seasonal character of the demand 
for the product, the inadequacy of the local supply of labor, and the 
difficulty of supervising so many workers as would be needed in the rush 
season. Some manufacturers give the added reason that it is a charity 
to provide work for the many women who need the money but can not 
leave home to come to the factory. 

No manufacturer of mesh bags reported the employment of home 
labor for more than 10 years and most of them have begun outside work 
within seven years. In spite of the invention of mesh machines which 
will doubtless ultimately do away with home work on ring and punch 
purses, the amount of home work on these articles seems to be increasing. 
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On the other hand, although outside labor on chain has been long 
established in the industry, there is no indication that it is increasing in 
amount It is probable that ultimately machines will take the place of 
chain makers of all kinds of chain, but no machine has yet been invented 
for some of the more difficult kinds of chain and these are still made by 
home linkers. Rope chain is the most important of these. Home work 
reduces the labor cost of its production. It can be imported at the price 
paid here for labor only, but the rope chain made by intelligent American 
women is superior in quality to that made in the Black Forest where 
children do the linking and charging and adults do only the soldering. 
Unsoldered brass chain is also still made at home because it can be done 
more cheaply outside than inside the factory. 

Painting on enamel is not, strictly speaking, a jewelry process and 
the factories are not equipx)ed for such work nor are the employees trained 
for it. As it is dependent upon a style which soon passes, it is cheaper 
for the manufacturers to have it done outside by those who have the proper 
training and equipment than to introduce the necessary equipment and 
workers into their factories. 

As work on miscellaneous processes is mostly unskilled and can be done 
without factory supervision, it is done more cheaply in the home than in 
the factory. This is especially true of those processes upon which whole 
families, including young children, are employed. 

F. Method of Distribution. 

Workers almost invariably call for their work and return it to the 
factory or to the office or residence of the contractor. There are no 
charges for transportation except an occasional car fare. The contracting 
system is a unique feature of the Jewelry and Silverware industry in 
Massachusetts, and especially in the mesh bag business as may be seen 
from the following table. 

Tablb 41. — ConJkradoTB Jcr Jewelry and Silverware Manufacturers. 



Kind or Work donv 


Total 
Number 
of Con- 
traotor8» 


NiTMBBB or 
CONTBACTOBS In- 
TBBTXBWBD IN — 


NUMBKB or CONTBACTOBS NOT 

Intbbtibwbd in~- 


THBOUGH CONTSACTOBS. 


Maava- 

ohuaettB 


Rhode 
Island 


Haasa- 

ohusetts 


Rhode 
Island 


Con- 
neotiout 


New 
Jersey 


ML ProoeMM. 

Making ooMh bacs, .... 
liinkinc, turning, and soldering chain. 
Painting on enamol» .... 


IM 

88 
9 
2 

1 


13 

8 
2 

1 


26 
1 


25 

25 


1» 
19 


4 
4 


2 
2 



1 All but two oontraotors reported are women, 
fl One chain and three mesh oontraotors empbying workers living in 
oontraotors who employed Massachusetts workers up to 28. 



iuaetts bring the total number of 
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Almost nine-tenths of the contractors in the industry handle mesh. 
The contract system developed when the sndden demand for purses made 
it impossible for firms to secure workers enough in their own vicinity and 
it has increased with the increase in business. It relieves the manufac- 
turer of the annoyance of dealing with the individual workers, of the 
difficulty of supervising their work, and of the necessity of keeping rec- 
ords of their earnings. By this system the territory from which workers 
may be drawn is largely extended. Several firms have 50 contractors or 
more. Some of these are themselves workers who carry a little work to 
relatives or friends in their immediate vicinity; others have a room in 
their homes set aside for receiving workers and giving out mesh; still 
others have r^ular offices, pay from $10 to $15 a month for advertising 
and as much for express, pay out to home workers in the rush season from 
$35 to $75 daily, carry a heavy insurance, handle from one to two tons 
of mesh a year, and make an annual profit of $4,000 or $5,000. The 
average expense to the contractor is about three cents a bag and the usual 
profit is five cents a bag. The large contractors do business for several 
firms both in Massachusetts and Ehode Island, and most of them have 
sub-contractors. The manufacturers establish the rate of pay and the con- 
tractors get the work done as cheaply as possible and make what profit 
they can. Only two were reported as working on salary. Certain con- 
tractors do their best to keep the price up for their workers, but many are 
accused of undercutting, which is said to be responsible in part for the 
rapidly declining rates of pay. All but two of the contractors found in 
this industry were women, nearly all married women and housekeepers. 
In almost all cases, mesh contractors pay express one way. 

Nine contractors, all women, were found handling chain for eight 
factories. The contractors call for the light work at the factory but the 
firms usually deliver to the contractors the heavy chain to be turned and 
soldered, paying either one-half or all of the transportation charges. 

The contractors for enamel painting make sample patterns which they 
submit to the manufacturers for approval or revision. Rose, daisy, violet, 
or forget-me-not designs may be adapted to various styles and sizes of pins 
and brooches tx) suit the demands of different firms. The contractors set 
the price for this work, but sometimes lower it upon protest from the 
manufacturer. They entirely control the price paid the workers. No 
transportation charges for workers or contractors were reported. Some- 
times firms deliver the work to the contractors and sometimes the contrac- 
tors call for it. 
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G. The Worker. 

(1) IWTBODUCTOKT. 

A detailed study of the workers on Jewelry and Silverware does not 
confirm the popular impression that all home work is an occupation of our 
foreign population whose low standards of living make them willing to 
accept very low wages and whose unsanitary surroundings spell danger to 
the consumer of their product The jewelry industry is centered in a 
locality largely American where the coming in of foreigners has been re- 
sisted and resented. It was, therefore, not surprising to find that over 
two-thirds (69.3 per cent) of the home workers in this industry were 
native-bom and that many of them were of the same social status as their 
employers. Of the foreign-bom considerably over one-half (62.3 per cent) 
were Canadians, largely French; Southern Europeans were represented 
by only a few workers. The demand for cheap labor to meet the greatly 
reduced prices of mesh bags is, however, resulting in the employment of 
more and more purse makers in communities of foreign population and in 
sending more and more work outside Massachusetts, especially to Ehode 
Island. 

(2) Sex and Age. 

The following table shows the predominance of girls and women among 
the home workers in this industry. 



Table 42. — Sex and Age qf Home Workers on Jewelry and Silverware. 





Malss 


Fkmalss 


Both Skxxs 


Agb Qboufs. 


Number 


Pertwnt- 
afes> 


Number 


Feroent- 
afesi 


Nrnnber 


Peroent- 
afest 


AU AcM. 


n 


IM.O 


W 


1M.0 


m 


IMJ 


Under five years 


- 


. 




.9 


2 


.8 


Five years and under 10, 


4 


21.1 




3.0 


11 


4.4 


10 years and under U 


6 


81.6 


19 


8.1 


26 


9.9 


14 years and under 16, 


4 


21.1 




3.9 


13 


6.2 


16 years and under 18 


— 


- 




1.7 


4 


1.6 


18 years and under 21 


. 


- 


8 


8.4 


8 


3.2 


21 years and under 26, 


« 


- 


17 


7.3 


17 


6.7 


26 years and under 30, 


2 


10.6 


34 


14.0 


36 


14.2 


80 years and under 36 






27 


11.0 


27 


10.7 


36 years and under 40 


. 


- 


27 


11.6 


27 


10.7 


40 years and under 46 


2 


10.6 


33 


14.2 


36 


13.9 


46 years and under 60, 




- 


19 


8.1 


19 


7.6 


60 years and under 65, 


~ 


- 


12 


6.2 


12 


4.8 


66 years and under 60 


. 


- 


8 


3.4 


8 


3.2 


00 years and over 


1 


6.3 


7 


3.0 


8 


3.2 


Age not reported, 


4 


- 


17« 


~ 


21 « 


" 



1 The peroentaces are based on the number of home workers whose 
s Includes five females under 16 jrears of age, but whose exact age wi 



ages were reported. 

us not reported. 
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(3) School Attendance. 

Although there was practically no interference with the school attend- 
ance of children xinder 14 years of age, who constitute 15,1 per cent of the 
home workers in this industry, as contrasted with 21.8 per cent for all 
industries, there was some complaint from grade teachers that children 
employed at night upon home work were listless and dull in school. These 
children were mostly from the French-Canadian families. Most of the 
children worked only during the summer vacations, or for an hour after 
school. It is probable that more children of high-school age would be 
doing home work but for the fact that many of the girls and still more 
of the boys work in jewelry factories after the close of school and all day 
Saturday. 

The following table shows that the problem of child labor in reference 
to school attendance is not a serious one. 



Table 43. — School Attendance of Home Workers on Jewelry and Silverware: By Sex 

and Age, 





NiTMBKB or 
Malis — 


NlTMBBB or 

Fkmalbb — 


NuiiBKB or 
Both Sbxbs ~ 


AoK Qboufs. 


In 
Sohool 


Not in 
School 


In 

Sohool 


Not in 
School 


In 
School 


Not in 
School 


Undo: It T«an. 

Under five yean, 

Five yean and under 10, 

10 yean and under 14 

14 yean and under 10, 

16 yean and under 18, 

Under 16 years, exact age not reported, . 


14 

4 
6 

4 


- 
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1 
7 
18 
7 

3 


10 

1 

1 
2 

4 
2 


60 

1 

11 
24 
11 

3 


10 

1 

1 
2 

4 
2 



(4) Eabninos and Income. 
(a) Annual Earnings from Home Worh. 
The following tables show the earnings for the year preceding the date 
of obtaining the pay-rolls for 111 individual home workers and 40 groups 
of from two to six home workers, and for 66 individuals and groups who 
received payments during nine months or more of the year, for which in- 
formation was obtained. 
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Tablb 44. — Number of Families of Home Workers Earning Each Classified Amount 
a Year: Jewelry and Silverware. 





Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Fami- 
lies 


Num- 
ber re- 
port. 

Eam- 

ingp 


NuMBKB OP Famiubs Eabnibg Each Glabbipzbd 
Amount a Ybab — 


NUMBBB OP WOBKIBS 


Less 
than 
125 


125 

to 
949.99 


150 

to 

199.99 


noo 

to 
1149.99 


$150 

to 

1199.99 


$200 

to 

1249.99 


t250 

to 

t299.99 


t300 
and 
over 


AUFuniUM. 

One worker, . 
Two workers, . 
Thraeworken,. 
Four workers, . 
Five workers, . 
Six workers, . 


m 

163 

24 

13 

3 

3 

1 


ISl 

111 

22 
12 
3 
2 

1 


it 

M 

8 

4 
2 


It 

13 
2 
2 

1 


tt 

23 
5 
2 


IT 

9 
2 
3 

2 
1 


4 

3 

1 


4 

2 
2 


4 
3 

1 


S 

3 
1 

1 



Families of Boma Workan Imployad for Nina Kontlu or Ow. 






AllFamiliaa. 


« 


M 


1 


t 


22 


14 


2 


4 


t 


4 


Two workers, . 
Three workers, . 

Six workers, . 


- 


36 
13 
6 

2 

1 


1 


4 
1 

1 


17 
6 


6 
2 
8 

2 

1 


1 
1 


2 
2 


2 

1 


2 

1 
1 



Tablb 45. — Percentage of Families of Home Workers Earning less than Specified 
Amxnmt a Year: Jewelry and Silverware. 





Total 
Num- 

lies 


Num- 
ber r»> 
iwrt. 

Eam- 
inci 




NUICBKB OP WOBXBBa 

m Famzlibs. 


Leai 
125 


Less 
160 


Leai 
than 
$100 


Leai 
than 
1160 


Leai 

than 
6200 


Leai 
than 
6260 


Leai 
than 
6300 


Less 
than 
6360 


AU FamUiaa. 

One worker, . 
Two workers, . 
Three workers,. 
Four workers, . 
Five workers, . 
Six workers, . . . 


ItT 

163 

24 

13 

8 

3 

1 


ISl 

111 
22 
12 
3 
2 
1 


46.7 

49.6 
36.4 
33.3 
66.7 


6T.t 

61.8 
46.6 
60.0 
100.0 


77.6 

82.0 
68.2 
66.7 
100.0 


tt.7 

90.1 
77.3 
91.7 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


tl.4 

92.8 
81.8 
91.7 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


t4.t 

94.6 
90.9 
91.7 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


tt.7 

97.6 
96.6 
91.7 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


ttJ 

09.1 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



FamiUaa of Hcmia Workmn Inqiloyad for Nina Montha or Ow. 






AU FamiUaa. 

One worker. . 
Two workers, . 
Three workers, . 
Four workers, . 
live workers, . 
Six workers, 


- 


66 

36 
13 
6 

2 

1 


1.6 
2.9 


12.6 

14.3 

7.7 

20.0 


61.6 

62.9 
46.2 
20.0 


TtJ 

80.0 
61.6 
80.0 

looTo 

100.0 


tt.4 

82.9 
69.2 
80.0 

100.0 
100.0 


tr.6 

88.6 
84.6 
80.0 

looTo 

100.0 


•2.6 

94.6 
92.3 
80.0 

looTo 

100.0 


tt.t 

97.1 
100.0 
100.0 

looTo 

100.0 



Almost one-half of the individuals and groups of home workers on 
jewelry earned less than $25, and almost nine-tenths of them earned less 
than $150. Even of those who worked for nine months or more over 
one-half earned less than $100 and none as much as $400. It is evident 
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that only in the case of a few individuals could life be sustained on these 
earnings. They are, as a rule, comparatively small additions to the family 
incomes, over one-half of which are $1,000 or more. 

(6) Incomes from All Sources. 
The following table shows that the amount contributed by home work 
to the family incomes is in most cases inconsiderable. 

Table 46. — Annual Earnings of Families from Home Work on Jewelry and Silverware 
and Incomes from Other Sources. 









BXCLUBIVB or 




Totals 




HoMB Woxx or— 






HOIUB WOBK. 


$250 
and 


SS? 


^ 


$1,000 
and 


$1,250 


Ineome 








under 


under 


under 




not Re- 
ported 






$600 


$750 


$1,000 


$1,250 




All ramiltos. 


m 


$ 


22 


47 


H 


44 


4S 


Under 125. 


$0 


1 




15 


18 


15 


16 


|25andund«r $50. 








18 


2 




5 


ft 




3 


$50 and under $100, 








30 


. 




7 


4 




6 


$100 and under 1150, 








17 


— 




2 


8 




5 


$150 and under $200, 










~ ^ 




1 


> 




1 












— 




— 


— 




— 


$260 and under $300, 










- 


- 


Z 


— 




— 


$300 and under $350, 










- 


- 


— 


— 




2 


$360 and under $400. 










- 


•> 


1 


— 


— 


— 


Eamingi not reported. 


4$ 


- 


3 


13 


8 


9 


13 



(c) Hourly Earnings. 
The amount which an ordinary worker can make in an hour at the 
present rates of pay is significant in determining whether or not, by steady 
employment, a home worker in this industry could earn a living wage. 
The number of home workers on Jewelry and Silverware from whom in- 
formation as to hourly earnings was secured was 160. Of this number 
about one-fourth (25.6 per cent) earned less than eight cents an hour, 
about one-third (82.6 per cent) earned 14 cents an hour and over, and 
41.9 per cent earned between eight and 14 cents an hour. The most usual 
rate of 10 cents an hour is a high one for home work and would permit an 
individual working nine hours a day to make a living. 

(5) Extent and Causes of Non-employment. 
The following table shows the number of families for whom pay-rolls 
were obtained who were idle for the specified causes for the specified 
periods. 
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Table 47. — Extent and Causes of Narir^mployment far Families of Home Workers on 

Jewelry and Silverware, 





Totals 




NumsB NOT Emflotsd — 


Number 

who 
Started 
Home 

Work 

after 
becin- 
nine of 

Year 


Causes or Non-kmplotmbmt. 


Mumoer 
Em- 

Months 


Leas 

than 

Three 

Months 


Three Six 

Months Months 

and Lees and Less 

than than 

Six Nine 


Nine 
Months 
and Less 
than 12 


Months 

not 
Stated 


AUCauiM. 

Bnforeei idleneat due to an if^ 
dtutrialoauM, .... 

Dull season, . . . . 

Other employment, . 
lUneaM 

Started konu uforkafitrUginnint of 
Cau»M not reported. 


m 

86 

84 

2 

7 

S9 

» 
SI 
U 


81 

SI 


17 
17 

S 


SI 

ss 

2S 
S 

S 


u 

19 
19 

9 
9 

s 


U 

IB 
18 
2 
S 
16 


n 

IS 
12 

» 

7 


2S 

ts 



The cause of non-employment in nearly one-half of the instances re- 
ported was industrial. The seasonal character of the mesh bag business 
accounts in large measure for the high percentage of workers who were 
idle three months or more. The voluntarily idle include children who 
make purses only during vacations and adults who work only for Christ- 
mas money or who stop work for the spring and autumn house-cleaning 
and sewing or go into the factory for part of the year. 

(6) WoEKiNa CoNDirioNs. 
From the consumers' standpoint the conditions under which the work 
is done are of little importance because almost all the articles taken into 
the homes are afterwards cleaned or colored at the factory. For the 
housekeeper the kitchen table is often the most convenient place for the 
home work which she picks up at odd moments. To this, she screws her 
bench pin, and on this she spreads out her links or parts to be assembled. 
The kitchens of these workers were found to be usually large and well 
ventilated, warm in Winter, and one-half of the workers reported doing 
their work there. More than one-fourth (29.5 per cent) of the workers, 
especially chain linkers, did their work in any room convenient at the 
moment. One enamel painter had a regular work room. There is, then, 
nothing about this industry to necessitate working under unsanitary con- 
ditions and the homes in a large majority of instances were found to be 
in most satisfactory condition, and in none was there overcrowding. 
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(7) SUMMABY. 

The main findings may be summarized as follows: 

(1) The majority of the home workers on Jewelry and Silverware 
were native married women not dependent upon home work for a living. 

(2) Few children engaged in this work to an injurious extent. 

(8) While annual earnings were small, the hourly earnings of the 
skilled workers were sufficient to enable the home worker to earn a living 
wage if steady employment were given. Rates on mesh bags are, how- 
ever, rapidly decreasing and few workers could make a living at purse 
making. 

(4) There is small menace to worker or consumer from the sanitary 
conditions of the homes in which the work is carried on. 
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3. PAPER GOODS 

BY CABOLINB E. WILSON 

A. Introductory. 

The paper goods industry of Massachusetts is distributed among 165 
factories located in various sections of the Commonwealth, but principally 
in the eastern portion and in the Connecticut Valley. Of the 46 estab- 
lishments visited, seven reported home work. The principal products are 
boxes, labels and tags, stationery, and novelties. Four factories which 
produce confectionery supplies, boxes, tags, and novelties are included in 
the present study. 

B. Processes and Bates of Pay. 

Home work on Paper Goods is almost entirely hand-work. The 
simplest process, tag stringing, is entirely unskilled.^ The operation is 
practically the same for all tags from small jewelry and cut glass tags 
to heavy shoe and baggage tags.^ A string is looped through the eye of the 
tag, leaving the ends ready for tying. Stringing jewelry tags is more 
difficult, owing to the use of fine silk with which they are strung. 

The work on " spangled tags " is the only instance of machine home 
work on Paper Goods.' " Spangles *' are small four-pronged metal caps 
which are to be fastened in the ends of small parchment tags. The tags 
come in long strips partially cut out The worker puts the tag and the 
cap in the proper places in a machine which is worked by a foot treadle. 
One movement of the foot treadle clinches two prongs to the tag and leaves 
two others for fastening the tag to articles. The process is slow and re- 
quires accuracy. The machines are owned and kept in repair by the 
manufacturers. Seven of the workers have had them in their homes for 
several years. Owing to the fatigue caused by the monotony of perform- 
ing the same process an infinite number of times, tag stringing is fre- 
quently described as " nervous work.^' Workers also report that it is hard 
on the eyes, and that fewer children would need glasses if there were no 
work on tags. 

Making boxes is done by former employees who have been specially 
trained for the purpose. The boxes sent to the home are ring, jewelry, 
and coin boxes. The worker is provided with paste, glue, brushes, and 

> See PUte IV, facing this page; figares 7 and U, Chriatmas tags. 
* See Plate IV. facing this page; figure U, baggage tag. 

s See Plate IV, facing this page; figure 4, dry-goods tag; figure 5, spangled tag, front and back; figure 10, 
jewelry tag. 
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Skewer, made at home. 
and 8. — Flags, assembled at home. 

— Dry goods tag, strung at home. 

— Spangled tags, front and back, made at home. 

— Frill for chop. 
and 14. — Christmas tags, strung at home. 

— Tennis ball, sewed at home. 

— Baseball, sewed at home. 

— Jewelry tag, strung at home. 

— Baggage tag, strung at home. 

— Whip snap, knotted at home. 

— End of teaming whip, braided at home. 
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molds of various sizes by the manufacturer, and uses a special workshop 
table upon which the materials are spread. Pasteboard frames, cut and 
marked, and paper already cut are sent from the factory. The worker 
fits the frames over the mold and pastes the paper covering over the bottom 
and sides* The top is made in the same way. If the box is to be hinged, 
the worker pastes heavy pieces of paper from the inside of the top to the 
inside of the bottom of the box. The boxes are sent back to the factory 
for the linings. Drop fronts for fancy boxes are made from pasteboard 
with red, gold, and flowered coverings. 

The process of making paper flowers is exceedingly complicated, and 
varies with the kind of flower made. The making of the carnation is 
perhaps typical. The parts of the flower are cut out at the factory. The 
home worker wraps a long wire stem in green paper, fastens to it a green 
calyx, and surrounds the calyx with numerous folded petals. Cloves 
are pounded and put at the base of the petals in order to give the flower a 
fragrance. Buds and leaves are wound in near the base of the stem. 

Other work in the homes includes fancy red and white bells made by 
pasting fringed tissue paper to buckram frames; frills for chops, wound 
around and pasted together ; ^ paper flags, cut out and pasted on sticks 
or pins ; ^ paper napkins, folded so as to bring the decorated comers out- 
side; cardboard with tissue paper coverings on which jewelry is to be 
displayed; jewelers^ mats of plush and velvet for show cases; and caps 
to be put inside costume crackers. The workers using fancy paper com- 
plained of the tiresome effect of red paper on the eye. The eye-strain 
is 80 soon felt that they are not able to work on red continuously for any 
length of time. 

Bates of Pay, 

Tags, $0.06 to $0.20 a 1,000. 

Boxes, 12 to 2.50 a gross. 

Drop fronts, 25 to .69 a 100. 

Flowers, 10 to .30 a dozen. 

Bells, 20 to .50 a dozen. 

Prills, 30 a 1,000. 

Flags, 25 to 1.50 a 1,000. 

Napkins, 20 to .40 a 1,000. 

Jewelry tissues, 05 a 100. 

Jewelry mats, 68 to .75 a dozen. 

Caps, 23 a 100. 

1 See Plate IV, facing p. 108; figure 1, skewer; figure 6, frill for chop. 
> See Plate. IV, facing p. 108; figures 2 and 3, flags. 
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C. The Labor Supply. 

The supply of home workers on Paper Goods more than exceeded the 
demand, except in one case where the local supply had been exhausted. 
The exception was a town in which between five and six hundred families 
strung tags or did some other kind of paper goods work. The manufac- 
turer in this town found it necessary to establish sub-stations in other 
towns in order to secure a suflScient supply of home workers. 

The exact number of home workers in this industry could not be 
ascertained. Between 1,600 and 2,000 names appeared upon the pay- 
rolls ; but in many instances a single name represented a group of workers, 
so that the number at work was appreciably greater than the pay-rolls 
indicated. The workers were recruited in part from former employees 
and their families and friends; a factory employee may become handi- 
capped for factory work and still be able to do home work ; or a woman 
employee may marry and wish to continue her work at home. Some- 
times a former employee who has been an especially good worker is 
favored with rush or special orders by her former foreman. Factory 
employees sometimes take work home for themselves or their families when 
leaving the factory. In one factory where this is not allowed it is neces- 
sary for other members of the family to go after the materials. Informa- 
tion concerning a demand for additional workers spreads so quickly that 
the need ig supplied almost immediately. One contractor at a sub-station 
where the work is irregular reported that his method was to announce to 
two or three of his workers that a consignment of tags was expected on the 
following day ; these workers spread the news so effectually that more than 
a sufficient number were on hand when the tags arrived. 

The staple articles of this industry are in constant demand. The 
orders for tags, always strong and comparatively steady, have been in- 
creased by the establishment of the parcel post far beyond any point 
known in recent years. Nevertheless, slight variations occur. One of 
the sub-stations obtained only an intermittent supply of work lasting for a 
few weeks or as long as six months. When tags are being distributed, each 
home worker is required to take out work every night unless she can fur- 
nish a good excuse. Failure to do this causes the worker to lose her 
number, and with it her chance to secure work for some time to come. 

In certain towns on Cape Cod tag stringing has been done regularly 
for nearly 60 years, except in the cranberry season and during the summer 
months when the demand for servants comes from the cottages and summer 
hotels, and then tag stringing is temporarily abandoned. At this season 
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the manufacturer can make good the deficiency by sending work to sub- 
stations where there are school children having their vacations. 

The irregularities in the supply of home work are confined mainly to 
the rush and special orders for the fancy articles which can not be antici- 
pated. Some of the articles, such as f avors, lose their freshness and must 
be made for immediate use. The rush for Christmas boxes and novelties 
brings abundant work for several months, and then ceases entirely. The 
supply of labor is so large that irregularities coming from the workers, 
such as the abandonment of home work for work in the stores in the 
holiday season or vacations, have little effect upon the industry. As a 
rule it is that part of the process which is simple and easily performed by 
hand which is done in the homes. Tag making in particular lends itself 
easily to home work, as it requires little teaching and no supervision. 
Nevertheless, machines for tag stringing are already in use in the factory, 
and it is possible that at no distant time the process will no longer be 
carried on in the homes. 

D. Method of Distribution. 

Work was distributed to the homes in two ways: Directly from the 
factory and indirectly through contractors. Only one of the paper goods 
factories employed contractors or middlemen to distribute materials. The 
six connected with this firm had various business agreements with the 
manufacturer. Two received regular salaries; in this case the manufac- 
turer was responsible for the contractor's office or the " tagnshop," and the 
running expenses. One contractor received a commission for every 1,000 
tags handled, the firm maintaining the office. The other three contractors 
were also on commission, but were responsible for the expenses of carry- 
ing on their part of the business. The manufacturer delivered and col- 
lected the tags handled by each contractor. The tags were then called for 
by the worker at the contractor's shop at times specified by him. One of 
the contractors received a fresh supply of tags every afternoon, gave them 
out to the workers about four o'clock, and required that they be brought 
back before nine the next morning. This contractor refused to give tags 
to persons who had to pay car fare, his reason being that " they would 
lose money on it." Bates of pay for home work"were determined by the 
manufacturer. 

E. The Worker. 

Home-work processes on Paper Goods offer a wide opportunity for the 
labor of the unskilled, the aged, and the very young. To be sure, several 
skilled processes are included among those which have previously been 
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described ; but these are in the minority, and in Paper GkK)ds, probably 
to a greater extent than in any of the other industries included in the 
present study, the unskilled and untrained workers predominate. The 
simplicity of the processes and the ease with which they can be performed 
explain to a large extent the striking fact of the age composition of the 
paper goods workers — the large number of young children and aged 
persons who have become home workers. 

(1) Sex and Age. 
The following table shows the predominance of children and women 
among the home workers in this industry. 



Table 48. — Sex and Age o/ Home Wwken on Paper Ooode. 
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> The peroentagea in thia table are oaleulated on the 
* Indudea one femala under 16 yean of age, but whoee 



of the number reporting, 
exact age was not reported. 



In all the industries combined, about one-fifth of the home workers 
were children under 14. The surprising degree to which children of 
paper goods workers have taken up the occupation, or have been forced 
into it, is indicated by the fact that three-fourths of all the children found 
doing home work were in this industry and made up nearly one-half of 
all the persons working on Paper Goods. The work which is given to the 
children is usually not difficult, but it is mechanical and monotonous and 
means the loss of the out-of-door play-time which is almost indispensable 
for growing children. The children begin work as soon as school closes 
in the afternoon and many of them are kept at work until long after the 
hour when children in more well-to-do families are asleep. 
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Old people seldom compete with the nimble-fingered children in string- 
ing tags, but they adapt themselves easily to some of the simpler opera- 
tions on other articles. Several elderly men were found folding paper 
napkins, and two elderly women in a small town near Boston worked 10 
hours a day making paper flowers. The latter lived in a comfortable 
home, but old age had left them without a sufficient source of income; 
they were too old to go " into the world ^^ to earn money, as they said, and 
they apparently worked quite cheerfully the long hours which were neces- 
sary to make their incomes anything beyond a mere pittance. 

(2) School Attendance. 
The following table shows the number of children imder 18 years of 
age, by age groups, attending and not attending school. 

Table 49. — School Attendance of Home Workers on Paper Goods: By Age and Sex. 
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Fortunately, home work on Paper Goods seldom involves absence from 
school. Very few children were found out of school at the time when the 
agents visited the homes, and nearly all of these had the excuse of tem^ 
porary illness. Apparently no children were kept out of school for the 
sole purpose of doing home work, although several of the " sick " chil- 
dren were busily engaged on some of the simpler processes when the 
visits were made. The ill effects lie mainly in the physical and mental 
lassitude which seems to be an almost invariable effect of home work 
upon growing children. This increasing inactivity as the busy seasons 
in Paper Goods progress is the very general problem of the public school 
teachers in the towns where home work is common. 

In the age-group, under 16, boys and girls were found in nearly equal 
numbers; while women made up more than three-fourths of the home 
workers 16 years of age and over in this industry. The men who are listed 
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in the tables were nearly all working men, who helped on the paper 
goods work only in the evening. They seldom worked steadily and rarely 
had loDg hours to give to the task. It was the women, particularly married 
women with homes of their own, who were found in home work in the 
greatest numbers. For the wife of a factory worker the busiest hours of 
the day are in the morning, and at night when the men come home from 
work. Several hours in the middle of the day can usually be utilized for 
such simple processes as tag stringing, which can be taken up or put aside 
at a moment's notice. Several of the workers seemed to have a box of tags 
always beside them, so that not a minute might be lost 

The woman home worker living away from home, or "the woman 
adrift '' as she has come to be called, is very seldom found doing home 
work of this kind. The rates of pay are so low that the impossibility of 
making a living from them must be apparent at the start, and the woman 
who has her own way to make seeks out other occupations. Instead, it is 
the wife or mother of a factory worker, with a regular weekly T^age com- 
ing into the family, who utilizes home work to afford a small margin for 
those things which otherwise the family must do without Occasionally 
the woman home worker is herself a factory employee. One such instance 
was found in a thrifty family in a small town, in which the father, the 
only male member of the family, had been an invalid for several years, 
and the three grown daughters had taken his place in the support of the 
family by working in a nearby factory. In the evening they joined the 
mother and father in doing home work on fancy paper articles. 

(3) Eabninos and Incomes. 
(a) Annual Earnings from Home Work. 
The rates of pay for the various articles were so low that even vdth 
fairly steady work, the annual earnings for individual workers seemed 
exceedingly small, and were, in fact, decidedly lower than in most of the 
other industries under consideration. The following tables show the 
number and percentage of individual home workers and groups of home 
workers who earned the specified annual amounts during the year pre- 
ceding the date pay-rolls were obtained. 
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Tablb 50. — Number of Families of Home Workers on Paper Goods Earning each 

Classified Amount a Year. 







Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Fam- 
ilies 


Num- 
ber re- 
port- 

Earn- 
ings 


NUMBIIR OF FaMILIBS EaHNXNG A YbAR — 


NUMBBR OF WORKBBS 


Less 

than 
125 


825 

to 
849.99 


850 

to 

899.99 


8100 

to 

8149.99 


8150 

to 

8199.99 


8200 

to 

8249.99 


8250 

to 

8299.99 


8300 
and 
over 


AUFamilim. 

One worker, . 
Two workers, . 
Three workers, . 

Five workers, . 
Six workers. 
Seven workers, . 
Eight workers. . 
Nine workers, . 




2M 

78 
60 
39 
50 
30 
14 
11 
4 
1 


247 

62 
46 
34 
46 
31 
13 
11 
8 
1 


88 

18 
13 
12 
16 
6 
1 
3 


88 

13 
13 
6 
13 
11 
6 
2 


60 

11 
12 
7 
10 
3 
4 
2 
1 


28 


20 


1 

2 

1 
3 
1 


7 

1 

2 
2 

1 

1 


8 

1 
1 

2 
1 



FamiliM of Home WorlDBn Bmployod for Nino Months or Ofor. 



AUFamOiM. 


^ 


128 


2 


28 


85 


28 


19 




7 


6 


One worker, . 




. 


34 


1 


8 




7 


7 




1 


1 


Two workers, . 




. 


29 


1 


9 


11 


6 


1 




— 


1 


Three workers, . 




— 


17 


— 


2 




7 


2 




— 


— 


Four workers, . 




. 


20 


— 


6 




1 


4 




— 


2 


Five workers, . 




~ 


13 


— 


— 




2 


4 




2 


— 


Six workers. 




. 


5 


. 


— 


2 


~ 


1 




2 


— 






_ 


5 


- 


. 


1 


1 


— 




1 


1 


Eight workers, . 




— 


2 


— 


~ 


~ 


2 


. 


— 


~ 


- 


Nine workers. . 


— 


1 


— 


— 




~ 


"• 


"■ 


1 


"• 



Tablb 61. — Percentage of Families of Home Workers on Paper Goods Earning less 

^n Specified Amount a Year. 









Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Fam- 
ilies 


Num- 
ber re- 
port- 




PUBCBNTAOIS OF 


Famili 


n Eabning a Ysab — 




NUMBBB OF WOBKBB8 


















iif FAiin4WfT 


mg 


Less 


Less 


Less 


Less 


Less 


Less 


Less 


Less 




Earn- 


than 


than 


than 


than 


than 


than 


than 


than 




ings 


825 


850 


8100 


8150 


8200 


8250 


8300 


8350 


AUFamiliM. 


298 


247 


27.6 


62.8 


72.8 


84.2 


92.8 


96.1 


98.0 


99.2 




78 


62 


29.0 


50.0 


67.7 


82.3 


93.5 


96.8 


98.4 


100.0 








60 


46 


28.3 


56.5 


82.6 


95.7 


97.8 


97.8 


97.8 


97.8 


Three workers, . 






39 


34 


35.3 


50.0 


70.6 


91.2 


97.1 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Four workers, . 






50 


46 


34.8 


63.0 


84.8 


87.0 


95.7 


95.7 


95.7 


97.8 


Five workers, . 






39 


31 


16.1 


51.6 


61.3 


67.7 


83.9 


93.5 


100.0 


100.0 


Six workers, . 






14 


13 


7.7 


46.2 


76.9 


76.9 


84.6 


84.6 


100.0 


100.0 


Seven workers, . 






11 


11 


27.3 


45.6 


63.6 


72.7 


72.7 


81.8 


90.9 


100.0 


Eight workers, . 






4 


3 






33.3 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Nine workers, . 






1 


1 


- 


- 






- 


- 


100.0 


100.0 



FamiliM of Homo WorkBri Employed for Nine Months or Over. 



AU Families. 


„ 


128 


1.8 


21.4 


49.2 


89.8 


84.9 


90.6 


96.0 


96.4 


One worker. 


_ 


34 


2.9 


26.5 


47.1 


67.6 


88.2 


94.1 


97.1 


100.0 


Two workers, . 






. 


29 


3.4 


34.6 


72.4 


93.1 


96.6 


96.6 


96.6 


96.6 


Three workers, . 






.. 


17 




11.8 


41.2 


824 


94.1 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Four workers, . 






— 


20 


~ 


30.0 


65.0 


70.0 


90.0 


90.0 


90.0 


95.0 


Five workers, . 






-. 


13 


— 




15.4 


30.8 


61.5 


84.6 


100.0 


100.0 


Six workers. 






— 


5 


. 


- 


40.0 


40.0 


60.0 


60.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Seven workers, . 






- 


6 


— 


— 


20.0 


40.0 


40.0 


60.0 


80.0 


100.0 


Eight workers, . 






— 


2 


— 


— 


— 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


1000 


Nine workers, . 






~ 


1 


~ 


— 


— 


— 


*• 


~ 


100.0 


100.0 
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Over nine-tenths (92.3 per cent) of the individual workers and groups 
of workers in the paper goods industry whose pay-rolls were available 
earned less than $200 from home work in the year preceding the date 
pay-rolls were obtained. Fortunately the workers are not subject to as 
frequent or extended periods of non-employment as those in certain other 
industries. In home work on tags (constituting a large part of home work 
on Paper Gteods) practically no seasonal fluctuations are noted. 

(6) Incomes from All Sources. 
The following table shows the number of families of home workers 
receiving specified annual incomes, exclusive of home work, and annual 
earnings from home work. 

Table 52. — Annual Earnings of Families from Home Work on Paper Goods and 

Incomes from Other Sources. 











Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Fam- 
ilies 


NUMBIIB HAVING ANNUAL InCOMB BXCLUBIYB OT 

HoiiB Wobk of — 


Num- 
ber De- 
pend- 
ent on 
Home 
Work 
E!zelu- 
sively 


Annual Eabnincm 

FBOM HOMN WOBK. 


and 
under 
$260 


$250 
and 
under 
$600 


$600 

and 
under 
$760 


$760 
and 
under 
$1,000 


$1,000 
and 
under 
$1,260 


$1,260 
and 
Over 


In- 
come 

not 
Stated 


AUramiliM 

Under 125, . . 
126 and under $50, 
160 and under $100, 
$100 and under $160. 
$150 and under $200, 
$200 and under $250, 
$250 and under $300, 
$300 and under $860, 
$360 and under $400, 
$400 and under $460, 
Earninip not reported. 


. 






29$ 

68 
62 
60 
28 
20 

49 


t 

1 
2 

4 
1 

1 


28 

4 
8 
6 
6 

1 

1 

7 


58 

20 
8 

10 
2 
8 

3 
2 

1 
10 


$9 

18 
14 

13 


88 

7 
16 

6 


81 

8 

11 
10 


41 

10 
11 

8 


1 

1 



The meager earnings from home work made up only a small item in 
the income of most of the families at work on Paper Gtoods. Only one 
family made an attempt to live on the proceeds of home labor. More than 
one-half had an outside income of $760 or more a year and more than 
one-third had over $1,250. Many of such families might give up home 
work and still not lack the necessities of life ; but a smaller group, that 
with outside earnings of less than $750 a year, was made up of many 
families who were saved from keen deprivation of one kind or another by 
the small margin which corresponds to the home-work income. 

(4) Extent and Causes of Non-bmploymbnt. 
On the whole, non-employment plays only a small part in determining 
the low level of pay in this industry. The simplicity of the processes 
and a plentiful supply of labor, resulting in an extremely low piece-rate, 
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make a high hourly or weekly rate impossible for even the most rapid 
workers. The following table shows the extent and the causes of non- 
employment. 

Table 53. — Extent and Causes cf Nariremployinent for Families of Home Workers on 

Pa/per Ooods. 





Totala 


Number 
Em- 

Montha 


NUMBBR NOT EmPLOTSD 


Number 

who 

Started 

Home 

Work 

after 
begin- 
ning of 

Year 




Leas 

than 
Three 
Hontha 


Three 
Montha 
andLeaa 

than 

Six 


Sfac 

Montha 

and Leas 

than 

Nine 


Nine 
Montha 
andLeaa 
than 12 


Hontha 

Not 
Stated 


JLU Causes. 

Sn/oreed itOeneu du« to an in- 
dnstrial catwe, .... 

Dullaeaaon 

Other employment, . 

JUnen, 

Vohmiary iiUn9$9, 
Change of rendenee, 

StarUd home work 'after' beffinning 

Jffmploy«/if monlit, .' 
Cauiot not reported. 


2M 

IB 
88 

m 

88 


m 

id 


M 

8 

8 

i 

1 
IS 


» 

8 
6 
2 

8 


89 

87 

35 

2 

f 

8 

M 

is 


< 

1 

1 

5 


2t 
17 


tt 
88 



The workers interviewed rarely mentioned any cause of non-employ- 
ment beside the dull seasons which affect the supply of work on some of 
the more elaborate articles, such as fancy boxes. A few persons had given 
up work because they had tired of it or had decided that the rates of pay 
were too low to make the occupation a profitable one, or for other personal 
and voluntary reasons. 

The main source of income in the household of the ordinary home 
worker was factory employment The father, and often the sons and 
daughters over the age of 14, enter factory work, as the line of employ- 
ment offering the least resistance to the untrained person, and find that 
" once a factory hand always a factory hand." In many cases the prin- 
cipal wage-earners of the family are themselves at work on Paper Goods 
in the factory. With the prevailing piece-rates from six cents to 20 cents 
a thousand, it is very difficult for the ordinary tag stringer to earn much 
more than seven or eight cents an hour. The more complicated processes 
were much better paid, but the proportion of skilled workers was so small, 
and the tag stringers so numerous that in comparison with the other indus- 
tries the hourly rates for paper articles appear lower than those in any 
other of the important industries studied. 

Fortunately for the paper goods workers, their earnings are seldom 
depleted by charges for materials, equipment, or transportation, which 
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make up a much more important item in some of the other industries. In 
nearly every case the workers themselves call for their materials at the 
factory and^ for a few workers who live at a distance, this trip involves the 
expenditure of 10 cents for car fare ; but in the majority of cases the homes 
are so near the factory or the delivery station that not only no money but 
only a few minutes' time is necessary in order to transfer the materials 
to the home. 

A rather common aspect of home work in many industries is the fre- 
quency with which the workers change from employment under one manu- 
facturer to employment under another. In Paper Gk)od8 such changes are 
rarely made, probably because the principal firms which give out home 
work are few in number and practically have a monopoly of the home 
labor supply. 

(5) WOBKING OONDITIONB. 

Throughout the course of the study particular attention was paid to 
the character of the places in which work was carried on, sanitation, and 
the possibility of contagious disease. Only two regular workrooms were 
found, and in most cases the work was done in the kitchens where food 
was in preparation and young children were cared for. In a few families 
bedrooms were used for workrooms. In general, however, the rooms were 
up to a fair standard of cleanliness and sanitation. 'No cases of contagious 
disease were found in places where home work was being done. 

There is no provision for licensing the tenement manufacture of paper 
articles in Massachusetts. In many ways disease might as easily be trans- 
mitted through articles of this kind as through the various articles of 
wearing apparel which have fortunately received more attention. Paper 
napkins, flowers, and frills for chops, are potentially quite as efficient 
germ-carriers as various articles of clothing, and there appears to be no 
reason why the control of home manufacture should not be extended to 
such articles as these, not only for the protection of the consumer, but to 
insure better working standards among those who share in the productive 
process. 
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4. CELLULOID GOODS. 

BT MABQARET HUTTOK ABELS 

A. Introductory. 

In 1770 Obadiah Hills established the comb industry In Leominster, 
making horn combs by hand in his kitchen. Since his time, the " comb 
shop '* has flourished and Leominster produces a large portion of the combs 
and hairpins made in the United States. About 1895, celluloid began to 
displace horn, hoof, shell, and ivory as material for combs. This com- 
position was discovered by the Hyatt brothers of Albany, New York, in 
1869 and has gained steadily in favor in spite of the prejudice against it 
due to its inflammability. At the present time, celluloid is used almost 
exclusively in the manufacture of combs and hairpins, and an ever in- 
creasing number of toilet articles and novelties is made from it Massa- 
chusetts leads the United States in this industry and 28 out of a total 
of 41 factories in the State making celluloid, horn, hoof and shell hair orna- 
ments and toilet articles, and celluloid novelties are located at Leominster. 
The others are situated at Athol, Attleborough, Fitchburg, Lowell, New- 
buryport, and Worcester. Fifteen firms, 14 of them in Leominster, give 
out work to be done in the home. 

B. ProcMses and Bates of Pay. 
(1) Haibpins and Buttons. 
Twelve manufacturers send out to a few women the simple work of 
preparing cards and boxes for hairpins, and sewing hairpins and buttons 
on cards. A list of the processes with the rate of pay for each follows : 

Sewing cards to hold hairpins, $0.35 a 100. 

.08 a dozen. 
Sewing is done over wooden forms to make stitches even. 

Sewing hairpins on cards, $0.25 to $0.72 a gross cards. 

Two or three pins on a card. 

Pasting small wooden blocks on cardboard nests (or boxes) for 

hairpins, $0.20 a 1,000. 

Pasting gummed labels on nests for hairpins, 04 a 100. 

Pasting gummed labels on display rolls, 12 an hour. 

Sewing buttons on cards (with shanks), $0.12 to .25 a gross. 

Sewing buttons on cards (without shanks), 15 to . 30 a gross. 
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(2) Celluloid Novelties. 
Five firms employ the majority of all home workers on celluloid novel- 
ties. The work consists largely in linking chains, putting fans together, 
and weaving baskets. Chains are made of celluloid links which are so 
flexible that they are easily put together by hand and many children were 
found helping with this work.^ Sometimes the links come to the worker 
uncutj in which case a slit must be made with a clip in every other link 
used. Sometimes the links come in pairs, one cut and one uncut, which 
must be broken apart. The rates paid for work on chains follow: 

Rates of Pay. 
linking celluloid chams for fans, .... SO. 01^ to $0.02 per 48 inches. 
Fastening celluloid chains on picture frames, 10 a dozen. 

The work upon fans comprises five processes, usually performed by 
different persons : (1) Stringing, or counting out and assembling the middle 
and outside ribs and putting a pin through them at the bottom; (2) rivet- 
ing, or clipping off the pin after adding the handle, and hammering the 
clipped end to make it hold; (3) pegging, or covering the ends of the pins 
with celluloid 'pegs which are dipped with a pick into liquid celluloid; 

(4) running ribbon through the slits in the ribs with a tape needle ; and 

(5) cementing this ribbon to the ribs with liquid celluloid, which becomes 
a part of the article cemented.^ Stringing and running in the ribbon can 
readily be done by children, A list of processes and rates follows : 

Processes and Rates of Pay* 

Stringing, $0.09 to $0.12 a gross. 

Aflsembling the ribs and putting a pin through them. 

Riveting, 09 a gross. 

Putting on handle, clipping o£f end of pin and hammering clipped end to make it hold. 

Pegging, 06 a gross. 

Putting celluloid pegs over ends of pins and cementing. 

Running ribbon into fans with tape needle, ... .25 to .65 a gross. 

Cem^iting ribbon on fans, . .24 to .48 a gross. 

In weaving baskets, the first process is preparing the comb parts, cor- 
responding to the warp in cloth weavings.* The comb part is cut to fit the 

> See Plate V, figure 1, feeinc this i»age. 
s See Plate V. figuree 1 and 2, facing this page. 
* For all work on fane a groes means 150. 
« See Plate V, figure 6, facing this page. 
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Fig. 1. — Celluloid fan with the ribs strung, the handle put on, and the rivet put in but not cov- - 
ered with the celluloid pegs. The ribbon has been run in part way but not cemented. The 
chain is complete. 

Fig. 2. — Small fan complete, with metal chain. 

Fig. 3. — Woven napkin ring completed. 

Fig. 4. — Brush holder. Before it was bent and fastened with the handle, the strips of colored 
celluloid were run in by home workers. 

Fig. 5. — Soap box on which the celluloid cameo has been cemented. 

Fig. 6. — Comb part of a basket. 

Fig. 7. — Comb part cemented into bottom of basket and strand with which it is to be woven. 

Fig. S. — Completed basket with the cover on. 
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bottom of the basket where it is secured with eight or 10 clothespins for 
10 or 15 minutes until dry. These comb parts are then sent to other 
workers who place them over wooden forms clamped to the table, and 
weave celluloid strands in and out so rapidly that an observer's eye can 
not follow the operation.^ Two strands 52 inches long are required for a 
basket four inches long, 2l^ inches wide, and 1% inches deep. When the 
weaving is finished the top strand is cemented to the ends of the comb 
parts to prevent raveling and the basket is ready to go to the factory to 
have the top rim cemented on and the cover fitted.^ A list of processes 
and rates follows : 

Rates of Pay. 
Cementmg bottoms on baskets (4X2^ X H mches), . . $0 . 60 a gross. 
Weavmg baskets (4X2} X H inches) and cementmg tops, . . . . 12 a dozen. 
Weaving napkin rings and cementing tops,' 09 a dozen. 

There are also many miscellaneous processes upon celluloid novelties 
which are done outside the factory, A list of these with the rates of pay 
for each follows: 

Rates of Pay. 
Stitching pincushions, $0.25 a gross. 

Made from scraps of velvet and satin. Celluloid rims are put on in the factory. 

Stitching pincushions and stuffing with sawdust, 30 a gross. 

Cementing celluloid cameos on tops of soap boxes,^ . .20 a gross. 

Cementing bottoms on soap boxes, 20 a gross. 

Cementing pegs on bottoms of soap boxes, 16 a gross boxes. 

Cementing bottoms on glass coasters of celluloid, 06 a dozen. 

Sandpapering pegs (for bottoms of boxes), 02 a gross. 

Running ribbon into bandeaux and tjring bow at one side, . .60 a gross. 
Running ribbon into baskets and t3ring bow, 60 a gross. 

The work on Celluloid Goods is, in general, clean and easy, requires 
little or no training, does not necessitate the maintenance of a tiresome 
position, can be done intermittently and in any part of the house, and is 
not hard upon the eyes. Weaving and cementing only, require any degree 
of skill. The two objectionable features of the work are the inflammability 
of celluloid and the odor of the cement. Celluloid is, however, not ex- 
plosive and is inflammable only in direct contact with flame or when 
heated highly enough to cause decomposition of the material. Although 
the cement is not poisonous, the odor is apt to make workers ill until they 

^ See Plate V, figure 7, fMinc P. 120. 

* See Plate V, figure 8, facing p. 120. 

* See Plate V, figure 8. facing p. 120. 

* See Plate V, figure 5, facing p. 120. 
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have become accustomed to it and is so distressing to some workers that 
they are obliged to confine themselves to processes into which the use of 
cement does not enter. 

C. The Labor Supply. 

The average number of home workers employed by the 14 firms re- 
porting was 134 for the year. Interviews with 58 workers, whose names 
were taken at random from five pay-rolls, showed 96 persons actually 
doing the work taken out by these 58. If the proportion of workers to 
names upon the pay-rolls is the same for the whole industry, there were 
about 222 home workers on Celluloid Goods, or 18.5 per cent of the total 
number of workers of the 14 establishments. These received 1.5 per cent 
of the whole amount paid for wages. 

Most of the home workers in this industry are relatives, friends, or 
neighbors of the factory employees and contractors. Usually the supply 
of workers is sufficient to meet the demand, and an occasional advertise- 
ment in the rush season brings more than can be employed. The shift is 
inconsiderable among the workers who sew cards and prepare boxes and 
among those who do the skilled work for contractors, but it is marked 
among those working directly for the factories and doing the unskilled 
work on novelties. 

Sewing cards for hairpins has been done at home for many years but 
is steadily decreasing in amount because boxes are more and more used 
in place of cards. Home work upon celluloid novelties has been done to 
some extent for four or five years, but in 1912 the fad for these articles 
created a demand which was met by the employment of a greatly increased 
number of outside workers. When the fad declines the amount of home 
work will undoubtedly be greatly reduced. 

D. Method of Distribution. 

Home workers call for the work at the factory or at the residences of 
the contractors and pay no charges for transportation, except car fare 
in the case of those who live at a distance. Often factory employees 
carry the work back and forth for friends and relatives. Contractors pay 
for the transportation to and from the factory of the work which they give 
out. Thirteen, or 28.9 per cent of the home workers, paid charges for 
equipment, such as wire cutters, pinchers, etc. 

Only two contractors were found in this industry and they handled the 
more skilled work. One contractor had a monopoly of one process. The 
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manufacturers determine the rate of pay to the contractors and the latter 
get the work done as cheaply as they can in order to obtain the highest 
possible profit. 

E. The Worker. 

Personal data regarding the home worker, including the work, the 
conditions under which it is done, and its effects upon his health, and the 
welfare of his family have profound social significance and must receive 
consideration in some detail. The nativity of the home worker, because 
indicative of his standard of living, is of primary importance in this dis- 
cussion. The prevalence of native-bom workers and the preponderance of 
the thrifty French Canadians among the foreign-born account for the rel- 
atively high standard among celluloid workers. There was, however, a 
noticeably large number of Italians among the workers' fathers. A num- 
ber of workers of other nationalities complained that the Italian foremen 
in the factories favored their countrywomen in giving out home work and 
that the increasing Italian population was partially responsible for reduc- 
tions in rates of pay. 

(1) Sex and Age. 

The following table shows the age and sex of all home workers on 
Celluloid Goods. 



Table 54. — Sex and Age of Home Workers on CeUttUnd Goods, 



Agb Qboups. 



AU Agw 

Under five years. 
Five years and under 10, 
10 years and under 14, 
14 years and under 16, 
16 years and under 18, 
18 years and under 21, 
31 years and under 25, 
25 years and under 30, 
80 years and under 35, 
35 years and under 40, 
40 srears and under 45, 
45 years and under 50, 
50 srears and under 55, 
55 years and under 60, 
60 years and over, 



Malbs 



Number 



Percent- 



100.0 



33.3 
50.0 



16.7 



Fbmalbs 



Number 



11 
8 
5 
3 
6 

10 
2 

11 
8 

12 
2 
3 
3 
6 



Percent- 



100.0 

12.2 
89 
5.6 
33 
6.7 

11 1 
2.2 

12.2 
8.9 

13.4 
2.2 
3.3 
3.3 
6.7 



Both Sbxes 



Number 



18 

11 
5 
3 
6 

10 
2 

12 
8 

12 
2 
3 
3 
6 



Peroent- 



13.6 

11.6 
6.2 
8.1 
6.3 

10.4 
2.1 

12 5 
8.3 

12.5 
2.1 
3.1 
3.1 
6.3 



The prominence of two classes of workers is shown by this table: 
Children between the ages of five and 14 years, whose nimble fingers make 
quick work of running ribbon in fans and linking chains, and women of 
the age-group to which mothers of young children belong. 
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(2) SoHOOL Attendance. 
After 14 years of age, children drop out of the home work ranks to go 
into the factories. A questionnaire sent to a high school in a celluloid 
community showed only one home worker among the pupils although all 
had some gainful occupation, often factory work, in which they were en- 
gaged after school hours and on Saturdays. That home work does not 
interfere with the school attendance is evident from the following table. 

Table 55. — School Attendance of Home Workers on CeUviUnd Goods: By Age and Sex. 



Agb Gboups. 



Vadtr It Taan. 

Fiv» ymn and under 10, . 
10 yauB and under 14, 
14 yean and under 16, 
16 yean and under 18, 



numbbb of 
Malm — 


numbbr of 
Fbmalbs — 


Numbbr of 
BothSbxxs — 


In 
School 


'Not in 
School 


In 
School 


Not in 
School 


In 
School 


Not in 
School 


8 


. 


It 


t 


24 


t 


2 
3 


- 


t 

8 

1 
1 


8 

4 
2 


11 
11 

1 
1 


2 

4 

2 



(8) Eabninos and Incomes. 
(a) Annual Earnings from Home Work. 
The supplementary character of the incomes from home work is clearly 
indicated by the fact that the majority of the workers in this industry 16 
years of age arid over were married women with adult male wage-earners 
in their families, and emphasized by a comparison of the small amount of 
annual earnings from home work, which were often less than $25 and 
seldom more than $100, with the total family incomes, which were oftener 
over $1,000 than under $500, as shown in Tables 56, 57, and 58. 

Table 56. — Number qf Families o/ Home Workers on CeUvloid Goods Earning each 

Classified Amount a Year. 





Total 

Fam- 
ilies 


Num- 
ber Re- 
iwt. 

Eam- 
inss 


Numbbb of Fameubs EABNiira a Ybar — 


IN Famxlxbs. 


Less 

than 
126 


126 

to 

149.99 


160 

to 

199.99 


tioo 

to 
6149.99 


6160 

to 

6199.99 


6200 

to 

6249.99 


6250 

to 
6299.99 


6300 
and 
over 


AU ramlUM. 

One worker, . 
Twoworken, . 
Three workers. 
Pour workers, . 
Six workers, . 


St 

36 
13 

4 
4 
1 


tT 

36 
12 

4 
4 
1 


M 

18 
3 
2 

1 


17 

9 
7 

1 


t 

4 
1 
1 
3 


3 
2 

1 


8 

2 

1 


1 
1 


- 


" 



ramiliea of Kome Worken Imployed for Nina Mentha or Orar. 






AU ramUiaa. 
Two workers. 


" 


U 

9 

1 
1 


- 


3 
2 

1 


2 
2 


2 
2 


3 

2 
1 


1 
1 


~ 


- 
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Table 67. — Percentage of Families of Home Workers on Celluloid Goods Earning less 

than Specified Amount a Year. 





Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Fam- 
ilies 


Num- 
ber Re- 

Eam- 

ingm 


Pbbobmtagb of Familxbs Eabmivg a Ybab — 


NUMBBB or WOBKUM 

IN Familubb. 


Less 
than 
125 


Less 
than 
ISO 


Less 
than 
$100 


Less 
than 
$150 


Lsss 
than 
$200 


Less 
than 
1250 


Less 
than 
$800 


Less 

than 
1350 


▲UramiliM. 
One worker, . 

Tbiee workerB, 
Four workers, . 
Six workers, . 


N 

86 
18 

4 
4 
1 


IT 

86 
12 

4 
4 
1 


42.1 

60.0 
25.0 
50.0 
25.0 


Tl.t 

75 
83.8 
76.0 
25.0 


8T.7 

86.1 
91.7 
100.0 
100.0 


M.0 

91.7 
91.7 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


97.2 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


1M.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


1M.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.$ 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



ramlliM of BoBM Worksn Imployed for NiiM Monthg or Ofer. 



▲11 ramillM. 

One worker, 
Two worksra, . 
Three workers. 



2T.S 

22.2 

looTo 



45.8 

44.4 

looTo 



66.7 

looTo 



90.9 

88.9 
100.0 
100.0 



100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



m.o 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



199.9 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



(&) Incomes from All Sources. 
The following table shows the number of families with annual in- 
comesy exclusive of home work, of specified amounts classified by the 
annual earnings from home work. 



Table 68. — Annual Earnings of Families from Home Work on Celluloid Goods and 

Incomes from Other Sources. 











Total 

Number 

of 


NUUBBB HAYWa ANNUAL InOOM B BXCX^XTBIYB OV 
HOMB WOBX OF — 


AlTNUAL EaBNINGS PBOM 
HOMB WOBX. 


$250 
and 
under 
$500 


$500 
and 
under 
$750 


$750 
and 
under 
$1,000 


$1,000 
and 
under 
$1,250 


$1,260 
and 
Over 


Incomes 
not re- 
ported 


▲UrmmiliM. 

Under tU. . . . 
$25 and under $50, 
$60 and under $100, 
$100 and under $150, 
$150 and under $200, 
$200 and under $250, 
Earnings not reported. 








SI 

24 

17 


4 
3 

1 


14 

7 

4 
2 

1 


14 


8 
2 

1 


12 

4 
4 
2 
1 

1 


U 

3 
6 

1 



These incomes, for families living in a town of less than 20,000 in- 
habitants where the cost of living is comparatively low, and only one of 
whom paid as much as $250 for rent, indicate that there was, except in 
a few cases, no real necessity for home work. 

(4) Working Conditions. 
Although the prevailing hourly earnings of 10 cents would yield to a 
steady worker enough to sustain life, non-employment, due to the seasonal 
character of the industry and its dependence upon a fluctuating demand 
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for novelties on which home work is done, makes it impossible for any 
worker to make a living from this work. Of the 58 families of home 
workers in this industry investigated, 36 started home work after the 
beginning of the year and 21 were found upon examination of the pay- 
rolls to have been without work during some part of the year, — five, 
less than three months; seven, three months and less than six months; 
seven, six months and less than nine ; two, nine months and less than 12. 
Twenty of these workers were not employed because of dull season. 

The income from home work was not materially cut down by charges. 
All workers called for their work, which is light enough to be carried 
easily, and only two paid car fare. The equipment charge paid by a few 
was usually for a 60-cent clip with which to cut rings for chains. The 
greater number paid no charges. 

Almost one-third of the women workers 16 years of age and over had 
other gainful occupations and did home work only at odd moments. About 
one-third of the total number of home workers worked for more than one 
manufacturer. No experience is needed to prepare for most of the home 
work on Celluloid Goods. 

Living arrangements were not characterized by over-crowding; the 
average number of persops to a room was 1.4. More than one-fourth of the 
workers found the kitchen the most convenient place for work which they 
picked up at odd moments, and the kitchen table a suitable place for clamp- 
ing the weaving forms. This room was found in most instances to be large 
and well ventilated. Many workers carried their work from room to 
room or took it to the porch in warm weather. 

F. Summary. 
Home workers on Celluloid Goods were largely married women, and 
children under 14 years of age, of American or French-Canadian birth; 
apparently, they did not work from necessity and their earnings were 
small additions to the family income ; the hourly rate was comparatively 
high, but unemployment cut down the annual earnings to a low figure; 
charges were negligible ; little training was required ; and the living and 
working conditions were satisfactory. 
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5. SPORTING GOODS 

BY CABOLINB E. WILSON 

A. Introductory. 

Eighteen firms in Massachusetts are engaged in the manufacture of 
Sporting GkKxis. Twelve of these, including two Boston firms, are in the 
eastern part of the State. Three are in Springfield, and three are in 
neighboring towns in the Connecticut Valley. Eight of the factories re- 
ported that home work was given out by them. The products of the^e 
establishments included balls of various kinds, running pants, and fishing 
and hunting goods. The varieties lending themselves most easily to home 
work are baseballs, squash balls, tennis balls, and running pants. Of the 
four establishments studied, two gave out work on baseballs, one on tennis 
balls and squash balls, and one on running pants. 

B. Processes and Bates of Pay. 

The work on baseballs consists in stitching on the outside covers by 
hand. The cover, cut from hide, or, in the case of the cheaper balls, from 
prepared cloth, is laid over the bail and held in place by tacks or clamps 
while the edges are pulled together with pliers and stitched. The stretch- 
ing of the covers of the more expensive balls is an operation requiring a 
considerable amount of strength, and, as the cover must be wet, the hands of 
the worker often become swollen and stiff from their cramped position. 
Tennis balls are sent to the home with the covers already glued on; the 
seams are stitched back and forth by the worker leaving the stitches almost 
invisible. The material sent to the homes for the making of squash balls 
consists of rubber balls and knitted covers to be put over them. The 
worker rips open the cover, inserts the rubber ball, and catches up the 
edges with the same thread which was ripped out Kunning pants are 
sent to the worker for the machine sevring only ; the process is simple, the 
work resembling that on plain underwear. 

The home work on balls is a hand-finishing process, the main part 
of the operation being done at the factory. The home work on running 
pants, however, is the principal process in their manufacture. Since the 
contractor does the buttonholing and finishing, the only part of the opera- 
tion actually performed at the factory is cutting out the garments from 
the whole cloth. 
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Rates of Pay. 

Baseballs, $0.08 to SO. 50 a dozen. 

Squash balls, 30 a dozen. 

Tennis balls, .15 a dozen. 

Running pants, 30 a dozen. 

C. The Labor Supply. 

The supply of labor for home work on balls seems to be highly elastic. 
The employers reported that an advertisement for extra home workers 
during the busy season usually brings in more workers than they can use. 
The workers in one town reported an instance in which their demand for 
a higher rate — five cents more a dozen — caused the manufacturer to 
extend the work into neighboring towns, where so many persons were 
found willing to accept the low rate that the workers were obliged to 
withdraw their demand or lose the work. The supply of labor for run- 
ning pants was recruited from the contractor's inmiediate neighborhood. 

Owing to the nature of the sports conceme<ly the demand for tennis 
and baseballs is seasonal. Baseballs are made mainly in the Winter to 
anticipate the summer demand. The teimis balls soon lose their elasticity 
and must be made for immediate use; consequently the busy season in 
their manufacture is Spring and early Summer. A limited demand for 
tennis balls for winter use comes from the South, and to meet this a small 
number of balls is made in the otherwise dull season. The demand for 
running pants is comparatively steady. 

The baseball workers go directly to the factory for their materials. 
The tennis balls are delivered to the workers directly from the factory by 
wagon. The materials for the running pants come indirectly to the 
worker through a contractor who gets them from the factory and dis- 
tributes them to the workers from her home. 

D. Method of Distribution. 

From the time when the running pants are cut from the whole cloth 
until they reach the consumer, they are handled at least six times in con- 
nection with the different processes. 

1. The garments are cut out at the faetory and sent to the contraetor. 

2. The contractor does the buttonholing and distributes the goods to the home 
workers. 

3. The machine stitching is done by the home worker who receives 30 cents a 
dozen pairs. 

4. The contractor finishes the articles, that is, sews on the buttons and tapes, 
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and returns them to the factory, receiving 50 cents a dozen pairs for the finished 
garments. 

5. The product is forwarded to the retail dealers from the factory. 

6. The running pants are sold at the retail shops for 50 cents a pair. 

E. The Worker. 

Home work on Sporting Qooda oflFers very little opportunity for the 
labor of young children, for the sewing on baseballs requires some degree 
of skill and often a considerable amount of strength. 

(1) Sbx and Age. 
The f ollovnng table shovra the number and percentages of home work- 
ers of each sex in specified age groups. 

Tablb 59. — Sex and Age of Home Workers on Sporting Goods. 



Agb Gboufs. 



AU Agw. 

Under fiv» ymn, 
Fiv« yean and under 10, 
10 yean and under 14, 
14 yean and under 1ft, 
16 yean and under 18, 
18 yean and under 21, 
21 yean and under 25, 
26 yean and under 80, 
80 yean and under 35, 
85 yean and under 40, 
40 yean and under 45, 
45 yean and under 50, 
50 yean and under 55, 
85 yean and under 00, 
00 yean and over. 
Ace not nported. 



liALia 



Number 



14 
2 



Peroent- 
acee^ 



1I0.0 
1674 



7.7 
15.4 
7.7 
7.7 

7T7 

7.7 

80.7 



FwMiki.wm 



Number 



110 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

18 

21 

28 

20 



10 

16 

24 

4 



Feroent^ 
acee^ 



100.0 

oTo 

1.3 

0.0 

0.0 

1.8 

1.3 

8.4 

13.6 

18.1 

12.9 

6.8 

10.8 

9.7 

16.5 



Both Sbxbs 



Number 



m 

1 
4 
1 
1 
2 
2 

14 
28 
29 
21 


17 
10 
28 

5 



Peroent- 



100.0 

0.0 

2.4 

0.0 

0.0 

1.2 

1.2 

8.3 

18.7 

17.2 

12.6 

6.4 

10.1 

0.6 

10.7 



^ The pereentacee in thie table are ealoulated on the baiis of the number reporting. 

The majority of the workers were adults^ mostly women^ between the 
ages of 25 and 45. Only five children under 14 seemed to have any share 
in the work. Old people in the families of baseball workers were some- 
times kept busy threading needles^ clipping ends of thready and packing 
the balls. Of 173 persons at work on Sporting Goods, only 14 were males. 
Some of these were old men who had given up active outside work, and 
a few were disabled or temporarily out of employment A woman who 
had a good output of baseballs said that she could not earn much if it 
were not for her " two fathers ", her own and her husband's father, both 
over 70, who lived with her and did nearly all of the rougher work on her 
product. Very few women were without a male wage-earner in the family. 
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Usually the husband turns in the whole of his weekly wage toward the 
family expenses. Where the husband is dead, sons and daughters take up 
the responsibility of the family expenses. As the children's wages are 
raised from time to time the necessity for the mother's carrying on home 
work disappears. 

(2) Eabnings and Incomes. 
(a) Anntud Earnings from Home WorTc. 
The following tables show the number earning specified amounts and 
the percentage earning less than specified amounts. 



Table 60. — Number of Families of Home Workers on Sporting Goods Earning each 

Classified Amount a Year. 





Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Pam- 

ilJM 


Num- 
ber re- 
iwrt- 

Earn- 
ingB 


NuMBBB OF FAMiLiae Eabning a Ybab ~ 


NUMBKB OF WOBKBB8 

nr Famiuw. 


Lev 
than 
125 


125 

to 

149.99 


$50 

to 

999.99 


1100 

to 

1149.99 


$150 

to 

$199.99 


$200 

to 

$249.99 


$250 

to 

$299.99 


$300 
and 

OTBT 


AUramiliM. 
Three workera,. 


in 

106 

29 

2 

1 


m 

102 

28 

2 

1 


If 

16 

4 


M 

26 

4 
1 


M 

48 
15 

1 


U 

12 

1 


4 

1 
3 


- 


2 

1 
1 


i 
1 



FamiliM of Home Worken Employed for Nino Monthi or Ofer. 



AUramlUM. 

One worker, 
Two workers, . 
Three workers, . 
Four workers, . 



m 

81 
23 
2 

1 



21 

17 
3 

1 



59 

43 
16 



U 

12 

1 



Table 61. — Percentage of Families of Home Workers on Sporting Goods Earning less 

than Specified Amount a Year. 





Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Fam- 
ilies 


Num- 
ber re- 
port- 

Eam- 
incs 


Pbbcbntaob of Famiubs Eabning a Ybab — 


NUMBBB OF WoBKBBS 


Less 

than 
$25 


Less 
than 
$60 


Less 

than 
$100 


Less 
than 
$150 


Less 

than 
$200 


Less 

than 
$250 


Lees 

than 
$300 


Less 
than 
$350 


▲uramiliM. 

One worker, . 
Two workers, . 
Three workers, . 
Four workers, . 


in 

106 

29 

2 

1 


m 

102 

28 

2 

1 


14.3 

14.7 
14.3 


30J 

89.2 
28.6 
60.0 


•6.$ 

86.3 
82.1 
60.0 
100.0 


•4.7 

98.0 
82 1 
100.0 
100.0 


W.7 

99.0 
92.9 
100.0 
100.0 


W.7 

99.0 
92.9 
100.0 
100.0 


99.2 

100.0 
96.4 
100.0 
100.0 


99.2 

100.0 
96.4 
100.0 
100.0 



FamiliM of Komo Worken Bmplojod for Nino Months or Ofer. 



▲UFamiliM. 

One worker, . 
Two workers, . 

Four workers, . 


; 


in 

81 

23 

2 

1 


•J 

8.6 


1$J 

29.6 
13.0 
50.0 


tl.S 

82.7 
78.3 
500 
100.0 


•3.8 

97.6 
78.8 
100.0 
100.0 


n.2 

98.8 
91.3 
100.0 
100.0 


n.2 

98.8 
91.8 
100.0 
100.0 


90.1 

100.0 
95.7 
100.0 
100.0 


••.1 

100.0 
95.7 
100.0 
100.0 
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All but seven of the 133 families for whom complete pay-rolls for the 
year were available, earned less than $1 50. In general, the earnings cor- 
responded to those in other industries, except that they did not nm as high 
as in Wearing Apparel, In Sporting Goods only two individual home 
workers earned more than $150 in the course of the year, one of whom 
made between $150 and $200, and one between $250 and $300. The 
aggregate earnings of groups of workers ranged only slightly higher; 
three groups of two workers each earned $150 and less than $200; two 
groups earned over $200, one between $250 and $300, and one between 
$350 and $400. 

(6) Incomes from All Sources. 

The following table exhibits the incomes from sources exclusive of 
home work. 



Table 62. — AnntuU Eaminga of FamUiea from Home Work on Sporting Goods and 

Incomes from Other Sources. 









Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Fam- 
ilies 


NUMBBB HATINO ANNUAL EaBNINGS BXCLUBITB OF 
HOMB WOBK OF — 


De- 

pend- 
ent on 
Home 
Work 
Only 


AxnnrAL EABNiKas 

inOM HOMB WOBX. 


and 
under 
$250 


$250 
and 
under 
$500 


$500 

and 
under 
$750 


$760 
and 
under 
$1,000 


$1,000 
and 
under 
$1,250 


$1,250 
and 
Over 


In- 
eome 

not 
Stated 


AUrftmUlM 

Under 125, . 
125 and under $60, 
ISO and under $100, 
1100 and under $150, 
$160 and under $200, 
$200 and under $250, 
$250 and under $300. 
$350 and under $400, 
Earnings not reported. 


. 




in 

19 
80 

64 
13 

4 

2 
1 

4 


2 
2 


f 

8 
3 
1 

1 

1 


S2 

6 
7 
11 
5 
2 

1 


S2 

4 
6 
19 
2 

1 


24 

2 
8 
11 
2 

1 


If 

8 

1 
11 

1 


21 
1 


1 
1 



Although the earnings of Sporting Goods workers ranged lower than 
in Wearing Apparel^ the families as a rule had substantial incomes from 
other sources. Over three-fifths (62.6 per cent) of the 115 families for 
whom information was available had an annual income, exclusive of home 
work, of $760 or over, and 40 of those, or more than one-third (34.8 per 
cent) had an annual income of more than $1,000. In a few cases ex- 
tremely low incomes were reported. 

As is to be expected from the low level of annual earnings, the hourly 
rates were grouped about an extremely low figure, 68.5 per cent earning 
eight cents an hour or less. 

(3) Working Conditions. 
Owing to the seasonal nature of their occupation, a considerable num- 
ber of workers of all grades of earning capacity were non-employed in the 
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course of the year. The period of non-employment lasted usually from one 
to six months^ quite long enough to seriously handicap any workers who 
might be dependent on home work earnings for a part of their support 
A number of workers were idle for a time on account of household duties 
or because they had tired of the work, and a still smaller number were 
obliged to give it up on account of illness ; but such causes affected only a 
small number of workers as compared with the seasonal fluctuations of 
the trade and their far-reaching effect. 

The needles, wax, and tweezers used in connection with these processes 
formed a varying item of expense for the worker, in addition to the five 
cents a week charged as rent for the clamps used in stitching balls. About 
40 per cent of the workers called at the factory or at the contractor's shop 
for their materials, and the rest had them delivered. If they were obliged 
to call for the goods, car fare would make an additional item of expense 
for those living at a distance. The margin of profit is so small that one 
contractor, according to a statement which she made to the investigator, 
refused to give work to people who must necessarily pay car fare in order 
to get their nuiterials. 

Very few workers reported that they had changed employers during 
the year. The establishments making Sporting Goods were few in num- 
ber, so that a worker in a small city or town would find it hard to get work 
in her own trade except under one manufacturer ; and, although the various 
home processes connected with other industries could easily be learned, the 
workers rarely changed from one occupation to another, even in the dull 
seasons of their own industry. 

Over one-half of the persons carrying on home processes on Sporting 
Goods were found at work in their kitchens, alternating sewing on balls 
or running pants with various household duties. In a few cases where 
the families lived in crowded quarters, bedrooms were used for work- 
places. Only three regular workrooms were found. In general, however, 
the rooms were clean and well-kept, and sometimes gave evidence of un- 
usually high standards of housekeeping. Occasionally, in the tenement 
districts of the larger cities conditions were found which seemed in urgent 
need of regulation. The conditions in those homes where cleanliness was 
little regarded and where disease might prevail without the knowledge of 
those who give out the work show, conclusively, the necessity of such 
regulations as would afford protection both to the worker and the public 
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6. OTHER INDUSTRIES 

BY MARGARET 8. DISICORB 

A. Introductory. 

Among the other industries in which home work was found to a less 
extent than in the five principal ones considered, those giving out work 
on brushes and silk materials employed the largest numbers of outside 
workers. Home workers on brushes and silk goods were found chiefly in 
the rural parts of Massachusetts. The work was usually carried on in the 
kitchen, where conditions as to hygiene and cleanliness were frequently 
unsatisfactory. Silk was picked on the floor and tooth brush bristles were 
picked on the floor or table, over a piece of black paper or cardboard. 
Every tooth brush, however, is sterilized at the factory when finished. 

B. Brushes. 

Three manufacturers of brushes, located in Boston, Attleborough, and 
Northampton, reported home work. The products are hair brushes and 
tooth brushes. The chief processes performed in homes are " drawing " 
bnishes and picking bristles. Both hair and tooth brushes can be hand 
drawn, but home work is most usual on tooth brushes. All tooth brushes 
with cement stripes at the back are hand drawn, that is, the bunches of 
bristles are wired and " drawn " through the holes in the head by hand. 
This is done with the help of a machine which holds the bristles, brush, 
and spool of wire in position and which, by the pressure of the worker's 
foot on a treadle, releases the right quantity of bristles to fill one hole. 
The worker threads the wire through a hole, loops it round the bunch of 
bristles, and then draws the wire tightly back through, the hole. This 
bends the bristles double and fixes them in the hole. When the brush has 
been drawn, the wired grooves at the back are filled with cement at the 
factory. Most tooth brushes have about 40 holes and can be drawn in a 
few minutes. The payment to home workers for this work varies; a 
specimen rate is $1.32 for drawing a gross of brushes. Picking bristles, 
or separating black from white bristles in order that tooth brushes may be 
all of one shade, is less skilled work and is often done by children. The 
work is trying to the eyes, especially when done at night The rate of 
payment is one dollar a pound and the time required for a poimd is usually 
about 20 hours. The variable quality of the bristles makes the process 
longer in some cases and shorter in others. When the picking is easy a 
worker can make from 10 to 20 cents an hour. 

GooqIc 
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All other work on tooth brushes is done in the factory and even the 
two processes above mentioned are occasionally performed there. Bristles 
can be put in brushes by power machines in the factory instead of being 
drawn; in fact, the stapling machine is actually beginning to displace 
home workers in this process. All of the home workers on brushes call 
for their work and return it to the factory at their own expense. There 
are no contractors in this industry. 

C. Silk Goods. 

Beports as to home work were received from 11 establishments pro- 
ducing silk and silk goods. Two of them gave out home work. In addi- 
tion, a box factory reported home work on darning silk samples. The 
work done by home workers includes picking silk, reeling and labeling 
embroidery silk, mounting " silk cultures " for advertisement, and wind- 
ing specimens of darning silk to be sold with silk hose. The largest num- 
ber of home workers is employed at picking silk, that is, removing cotton 
threads from raw and spun silk waste. The 50-pound sacks of waste are 
called for and returned by the workers or their children, and much of the 
work, which is entirely unskilled, is done by children. The rate of pay 
is $3 a sack. Most of the families take about a week to pick a sack ; but 
their hours of labor are irregular, and as this work is never done in the 
factory, it would be difficult to estimate how much could be earned in a 
week by a steady worker. 
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SPECIAL EEPOETS ON HOME WOKE 

The question of home work has had an increasing amount of attention 
in this country since the early nineties. The Keport of the Select Com- 
mittee of the British House of Lords, published in 1890, aroused great 
interest in the United States and stimulated inquiries into the extent to 
which the sweating system prevailed and the evils which it involved. The 
term " sweating system " was used* to indicate both home work as it has 
been defined in this report and work in small shops under contractors; it 
describes the excessively long hours and high rate of speed which existed 
almost universally in the small shops and home workrooms. At that time 
the system was supposed to be confined almost wholly to making ready- 
made clothing. 

The seventh biennial report of the Illinois Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1892, contains the results of an extensive investigation of the sweating 
system in Chicago. The canvass of the bureau included 666 establish- 
ments and 10,938 employees, of whom one-fourth were men and boys. 
There were 1,836 persons reported as home finishers. The report gives a 
synopsis of the piece-rates for the various kinds of work, but presents no 
classified wages. Six possible remedial measures were enumerated as 
follows, but no recommendations were made: 

1. The licensing of contractors. 

2. The prohibition of the manufacture of tenement-made articles. 

3. The regulation of the age at which children may work, and the 
hours of labor for women and children. 

4. The placing of tags on all articles made by contractors. 

5. The equipment of all shops with mechanical power for running 
machines. 

6. The provision of separate apartments for pressers. 

In 1893 the Committee on Manufactures of the United States House 
of Eepresentatives made an investigation into the '* effect of the so-called 
^ sweating system ' of tenement-house labor upon manufactures of clothing 
and other manufactures".^ The Committee found that approximately 

*■ House Report No. 2809, 62nd Consrees, 2nd Senon. 
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50 per cent of the ready-made clothing was made under sweat-shop con- 
ditions, and that the wages of the tenement workers were fully 25 per 
cent less than those paid in large shops for the same work. The Com- 
mittee recommended Federal legislation requiring the adoption of a tag 
by which any article could be traced directly to the spot where it or any 
part of it was made. Licensing, registry, and inspection of workrooms 
were left to State and municipal authority. 

The results of an investigation of the sweating system in Philadelphia 
are presented in the report of the Pennsylvania Bureau of Industrial 
Statistics for the same year. The adoption of a tag to be affixed to all 
tenement-made goods was recommended. 

In 1896 a report by Henry White, secretary of the United Garment 
Workers of America, was published by the Federal Department of Labor.^ 
The report summarized the sweat-shop legislation of the various States 
up to that time and indicated a belief that the evils of the system were 
gradually being corrected. 

Three investigations of sweating in the garment-making trades in Wis- 
consin are sunmiarized in the report of the Wisconsin Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in 1901-1902. The first two covered 79 shops employing 1,177 
persons. Ninety-two per cent of the male workers were found to receive 
seven dollars a week or more and 90 per cent of the female workers six 
dollars a week or less. The third investigation had to do with the inspec- 
tion of shops. A fourth investigation in the same industry is summarized 
in the report of the Wisconsin Bureau of Labor Statistics for 1903-1904. 
The range of wages was f oimd to be substantially the same as in the pre- 
yioua investigation. 

Since the publication of these reports, interest has spread to the other 
branches of tenement industry. The Consumers' League has published 
studies into the conditions of home manufacture in various industries. 
A study by Mary Van Kleeck under the direction of the Committee on 
Women's Work of the Kussell Sage Foundation^ published in 1913, de- 
scribes the working conditions of an industry conspicuous for its relation 
to home work — artificial flower making.* The investigation included 
110 families of home workers, with 871 members who worked on flowers. 
Almost one-half of the workers (48.7 per cent) were found to be under 
16 years of age. Over 10 per cent were under eight years of age. The 
average weekly earnings from home work for 102 families were $4.92. 

1 Bulletin of the Department of Labor, No. 4, May, 1896. 

s Artificial Flower Maker*. By Mary Van Kleeok. PubUahed by The Survey Aasoeiatea. New York. 1913. 
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The volume includes a study of conditioiis of employment in the artificial 
flower trade in Paris. The report describes two possible remedies for the 
evils of the system, the establishment of minimum wage boards and the 
prohibition of home work, but no positive recommendations are made. 

The Immigration Commission reported home work in 421 out of 8,605 
immigrant households studied.^ In the City of Boston home work was 
found in 49 out of 1,416 households. The principal occupations included 
were tailoring, dressmaking, and sewing. 

"Men's Eeady-made Clothing ^^, the second volume of the Woman 
and Child Wage Earners series published by the Federal Bureau of Labor, 
includes a section on home work in the clothing industry. ^ The study in- 
cluded 1,015 home workers in five cities — Chicago, Rochester, New 
York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. The average weekly earnings were 
found to i^ $3.21. The report emphasizes the danger to the consumer of 
contagion from home finishing. 

A spfcial investigation of manufacturing in tenement houses was 
made for the New York State Factory Investigating Commission by the 
National Child Labor Committee. The Committee reported 13,268 
licensed tenements in New York, each containing anywhere from three to 
40 or 5P different apartments in which the manufacture of 41 specified 
articles may be carried on. Strong emphasis is laid upon the evils of 
home vork, — the spreading of disease, the employment of young chil- 
dren, t^e effect on school attendance, the low wages of home workers, and 
the cof t of home work to the communily. A more extensive investigation 
was ri^ommended before any radical legislation should be attempted. The 
folloiring comment is made on the present regulation of home work: 

B^ home-work or tenement-work is meant any kind of manufacturing done for 
a mimofacturer, contractor or agent by persons not working on the premises or 
under the supervision of such a manufacturer, contractor or agent, the wages and 
ratrs of payment for these workers being fixed by the persons giving out the work. 
In its essence home-work, as thus defined, is unlawful, or at least beyond control 
b^ law. In New York State we have a Labor Code, certain sections of which exist 
fpr the express purpose of regulating conditions under which manufacturing may 
he carried on in the State, but by giving out home-work a manufacturer is literally 
able to break every law on the statute books. His work may be done in unclean, 
unsanitary surroundings, it may be performed by little children or minors work- 
ing long hours after 5 p.m., when the law frees the girl and boy workers in the 
factories, or by young girls working far into the night. Home-work means un- 
regulated manufacturing, carried on beyond the possibility of control as to hours 

*■ Reports of the Immicration Commission, Vol. 28, p. 04. 

s Report on Condition of Woman and Ciiild Wage Earneis in the United States. Vol. 2, pp. 215-318. 
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of women's work, child labor, night-work of minors, or cleanliness and sanitation 
of work-places. In its efforts to inspect the 13,000 licensed tenements in New York 
city, the Department of Labor is attempting the impossible. From the point of 
view of the community, the greatest objection to home-work is its lawlessness.^ 

Investigatioiis have been undertaken from time to time in European 
countries. The Select Conmiittee of the House of Lords, appointed in 
1888 to investigate the sweating system in England, reported in 1890 that 
the evils of home work, low wages, long hours, and unsanitary conditions, 
** can hardly be exaggerated '\^ The report continues : " The earnings 
of the lowest class of workers are barely sufficient to sustain existence. 
The hours of labor are such as to make the lives of the workers periods of 
almost ceaseless toil, hard and unlovely to the last degree. The sanitary 
conditions under which the work is conducted are not only injurious to 
the health of the persons employed, but are dangerous to the public, espe- 
cially in the case of the trades concerned in making clothes, as infectious 
diseases are spread by the sale of garments made in rooms inhabited bj 
persons suffering from smallpox and other diseases." The recommenda- 
tions deal mainly with the advisability of additional regulation and inspec- 
tion. The report was followed at frequent intervals by minor reports by 
public and private agencies. In 1908 the House of Commons appointed 
a Select Committee on Home Work. In its report ' the Committee depre- 
cates " the almost complete absence of statistics on the subject," but pre- 
sents no material vrith which the want may be supplied. The report con- 
sists almost wholly of the minutes of evidence from the various witnesses 
heard. The remedies recommended are: First, wages boards, to fix and 
adjust minimum time and piece-rates; second, regulation and inspection 
to supplement the action of the boards. 

A report on lingerie by the French Bureau of Labor, covering the 
home workers on white goods,* has been followed by reports on the arti- 
ficial flower industry,** and the boot and shoe industry.® The investigation 
of the artificial flower industry covered 416 of the 24,000 workers in- 
cluded in the industry in France. Fifty per cent of the workers in Paris 
were found to earn between 150 and 450 francs ($30 and $90) a year. 
Sixty-one per cent of the persons investigated worked 10 hours a day or 
more in the good season, and 26 per cent 12 hours a day or more. The 
recommendations were: First, an adjustment of the feather industry to 

^ state of New York. Preliminary Report of the State Factory Inveetticating Commiasion. Albany. 1912. 

* Fifth Report from the Select Committee of the House of Lords on the Sweating System. London. 1890. 

* Report from the Select Committee on Home Work. London. 1908. 

« Enqu^te sur le Travail h Domicile dans I'lndustrie de la Lingerie. Office du Travail. Paris. 1907-1911. 

* Enqudte sur le Travail & Domicile dans I'lndustrie de la Fleur Artificielle. Paris. 1913. 
< EnquAte sur le Travail h Domicile dans I'lndustrie de la Chaussure. Paris. 1914. 
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the flower industry in order that workers may be skilled in both trades 
and so avoid the dull season ; second, a minimum wage for home workers. 
A minimum wage is also advocated as the necessary remedy by Paul 
Boyaval in " La Lutte Contre la Sweating-System." 

Por the third inquiry into home work, the boot and shoe industry was 
chosen^ because, unlike the other industries investigated, it employs more 
men than women and because mechanical tools play an important part 
in the work. About 900 persons furnished the data on which the report 
is based, 724 being workers, 130, manufacturers, and the remaining 46, 
contractors, trade union secretaries, etc. The earnings of home workers 
were found to be generally higher in the boot and shoe industry than in 
the white goods or artificial flower industries, but being the earnings of 
men, were often insufficient. Gross earnings are much reduced by the 
cost of materials and tools. About 33 per cent of the home workers em- 
ployed on specialties reported net annual earnings of from 600 to 900 
francs ($120 to $180), the earnings of the men being decidedly higher 
than those of the women. Half the men engaged in the work reported 
that their hours of labor ranged from 11 to 12 a day, while at least one- 
fifth of the men worked from 13 to 16 hours a day; 50 per cent of the 
women worked from eight to 10 hours a day and at least 30 per cent from 
11 to 13 hours a day, although the long days are less frequent among the 
women. According to the authorities consulted, home work in the boot 
and shoe industry is gradually disappearing in the large cities and indus- 
trial towns; in the country districts it not only persists but increases. 

Home work in Germany has been subject to official and private inves- 
tigation since the eighties. A government report on the garment trades, 
published in 1896,^ describes the low rates of pay and the long and 
irregular hours prevalent in all trades, especially women^s clothing. More 
recent is a survey of home work in the Handworterbuch der Sozialen 
Hygiene^ in which the number of home workers in the Kingdom of 
Saxon V is estimated at 315,620. 

A recent study in Belgiimi by Pierre Verhaegen ® outlines the char- 
acteristics and evils of home work and the difficulties of two possible 
remedies — prohibition and regulation. The nunimum wage is recom- 
mended as the real solution of the problem. 

A study by Alessandro Schiavi,* under the direction of La Society 
Umanitaria of Milan, emphasizes the supplementary nature of the income 

1 Kleider und Wftaoh»-Konfektion. Kaiaerliehes Statistisebes Amt. Berlin. 1986. 

* HandwOrterbueh der Soiialen Hygiene. Leipsig. 1912. 

* Travail k Domicile et Sweating System. By Pierre Verhaegen. Bniasels. 1912. 

* Saggio di anlnchieeta mil lavoro a domicilio in Milano (1908). By Aleesandro Schiavi. 
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from home work and the close connection of the problem with the problem 
of housing. The regulation of convent labor and an extensive investiga- 
tion into home work in the great urban centers is recommended. 

The first volume of the results of an official investigation of home 
work in the Netherlands, covering about 18,000 workers, was published 
in 1911.^ The report emphasizes the urgent need of reform in respect to 
the length of the working day, the rates of pay, and the conditions of work. 

An investigation in Finland ^ in 1907, covered 621 shops and 3,205 
workers in the clothing trades. The average length of work was found 
to be from nine and one-half to 10 hours and the range of wages from 
eight cents to $1.15 a day. 

The reports show little uniformity with regard to the recommenda- 
tions made. In general, it may be said that the prohibition of home 
work is seldom advocated except in this country. The general trend seenLS 
to be toward the establishment of a minimum wage, with the support of 
adequate inspection and regulation. 

1 Ondersoekingen naar de toestanden in de Nederlandsohe Huimndustrie. The Haguo* 1911-1914. 
* UndanSkniiic af NdarbetenkomM. By Vera HJelt. Helaiiicfon. 1908. 
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EXTEACTS FROM EEPOETS OF INSPEOTOES OF HOME 

WOEK 

The following extracts summarize the work of inspection of tenement 
manufacture in Massachusetts, New York, and the United Kingdom. 

1. MASSACHUSETTS/ 
State Boabd of Labob and Industbies. 

The State Board of Health on June 1, 1913, relinquished all powers 
it had held under the former statute. Because of the interval of several 
weeks before the appointment of this Board, and because of the fact that 
it was found impossible to organize an investigating force prior to the 
1st of September, employers of home workers felt it their right to give 
out work to persons holding licenses previously issued by the State Board 
of Health, or without licenses at all, at least until such time as the Com- 
monwealth should provide means for granting proper licenses to their 
workers. Thus the new Board started its work on this problem with an 
accumulation of unlicensed workers and a long waiting list of those de- 
siring inspection. 

The problem was attacked first through the applications that came in, 
and by searching out the various establishments employing home workers* 
As an instance of constructive effort in finding new fields of home workers, 
the cily of Haverhill may be cited. The State Board of Health report 
gave no intimation of licenses having been granted there, and from private 
organizations which had been carrying on investigations information was 
received that very little home work was performed in that place. 

One of the investigators of this Board was sent to make a survey of 
the city, and, in studying the shoe industry, it was found that the making 
of ornaments for shoes was largely carried on in the homes. To make 
the survey as complete as possible, various persons and organizations were 
consulted, as follows: Board of Trade, Haverhill Shoe Manufacturing 
Association, " Haverhill Herald," " Haverhill Gazette," Board of Health, 
Business Agent of Boot and Shoe Workers' Union, school authorities, 
relief organizations, nursing association. 

1 First Annual Report of the State Board of Labor and Industries, 1913, pp. 18-18. Boston. 1914. 
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All were interested and co-operative, and publicity in the newspapers 
was of great help in acquainting the people with the law. Twentj-two 
employers in that city have already sent in lists of their home workers, 
many more have asked for information, and 1,000 applications for licenses 
in Haverhill alone have been registered up to the date of this report. 

This same method is being followed in Worcester, where we have had 
the benefit of the investigations of the child labor committee, the officials 
of which were most generous with information and help. Springfield and 
the surrounding towns have also been visited and canvassed in the same 
manner. 

It has been most gratifying to find that our endeavors are meeting 
with cooperation, as is evidenced by the fact that 100 employers are send- 
ing to us each month lists of their home workers, without compelling us 
in any case to resort to prosecution under the provisions of sections 106 
to 111 of chapter 514 of the Acts of 1909. 

StiUistical Report. 

Total number of visits made from Sept 1, 1913, to Jan. 1, 1914, . . 4,690 

Total number of lieenses granted, 2,834 

Licenses refused, 154 

Licenses revoked, 55 

Not found and not in, 1,544 

Reinspeeted, 94 

Not desiring work, 165 

2. NEW YORK* 

On October 1, 1918, there were outstanding 11,183 licenses in the 
greater city. 

Ten inspectors were detailed to this Division ^ during the year, and 
. . . their labors combined produced visitations to 17,023 different tene- 
ments and other buildings affected by the law, and in every section of the 
greater city, as follows: 10,985 licensed tenement houses, 825 licensed rear 
shop buildings, 1,959 buildings for which requests had been filed for new 
licenses, 284 revisits to buildings where licenses had been denied, 2,601 
observation visits to buildings suspected of violating the law (this was very 
largely due to patrol work in congested sections) and 869 licensed build- 
ings against which sanitary orders had been issued as result of regular 
inspections. 

These figures of compliance visits take no account of revisits for the 
same purpose, nor of hundreds of other revisits made to enforce orders 

^ Thirteenth Annual Report of the CommiMion«r of Labor of the State of New York, for the 12 months ended 
SeptemberSO, 1913, pp. 4(HS2. Albany. 1014. 

s Division of Homework Inspeetlon in the State Bureau of Vmatary Inspection. 
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promptly. I canceled 1,587 licenses during the year, while 198 were 
revoked for sanitary causes, as required by law. There were 77 applica- 
tions canceled for various reasons. A total of 162 children under 16 
years of age were reported at work in the home, 111 of which number 
attended school. The balance, who attended no school, were nearly all 
new arrivals in this country. These children were found at work after 
school hours, or on days when the schools were not in session. All chil- 
dren reported as not attending school were promptly referred to the Board 
of Education to be attended to under the Compulsory Education Law, as 
no power was vested in this Division to treat otherwise. There were 447 
persons found illegally employed in living rooms by the tenant worker 
therein. All such violations were promptly dealt with by having the out- 
side hands discharged or the work stopped by tagging. In all cases where 
the tenant employer hesitated or refused to comply, the application of 
the tenement tag had the desired effect. A total of 856 persons, not 
members of the family, were foimd employed by custom dressmakers. 
This employment was legal, for it was consistent with the provisions con- 
tained in section 100, relating to work of this class done on the ground 
floor or second floor of tenement houses. Very largely as the result of 
patrolling in certain sections of the city where work is congested, 1,837 
owners or agents were served with notice under section 105 for work 
being done in un-licensed houses. Quite a good many owners will not 
allow tenants to do work of a public character in their apartments if they 
know it, and in consequence of our notice the offending tenant is often 
ordered to cease work or move. I caused investigation to be made of 500 
houses where work had ceased or licenses were removed, and in only 17 
of this number was work found going on which came under the law. I 
consider this a very remarkable showing on this point. There were 26 
cases of disease reported by the inspectors, and only four of such cases 
were foimd in living rooms where work was also reported. The tenement 
tag was used in 228 cases, while in 36 of these cases the inspector also 
seized the goods tagged as provided in section 102. The tag is a most 
effective argument to use in obstinate cases, as it leaves the offender no 
choice but to clean or remain idle. Its use also has the merit of arousing 
the anger of the worker, very often to the fighting pitch. It is a common 
act of the inspectors to call in a policeman or a second inspector when 
he has a case where the work must be stopped by the use of the tenement 
tag. Two of the inspectors were severely assaulted this past season. In 
one case a father and son fell upon the inspector and beat him, notwith- 
standing the fact that a second inspector was present These parties 
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were arrested and received a thirty-day jail sentence for their act In 
the second ease, the assault was by a woman sympathizer, on a woman 
inspector, who had seized some coats in a very dirty house and was 
removing them to the express office. The assault was made on the street, 
and the inspector was so badly injured that she was incapacitated for 
work for nearly three months, having been cut and scratched by the 
assailant from which blood poisoning set in. During all this time she 
was under medical treatment I make mention of these cases here to 
indicate some of the difficulties the inspector has to contend with in his 
efforts to enforce the law. 

The strike of the ready-made clothing workers caused considerable 
slackness in home work during its continuance. As soon as a settlement 
was reached there was a rush by employing contractors to make up for 
the time lost by the strike, and work was sent out to tenement houses 
wherever a worker could be obtained, without any regard for law or 
license. As a result of this condition, the inspectors were kept very busy 
for months, but by a liberal use of both the tag and the courts, a check 
was placed on the contractors, and a more normal condition made to 
prevail. Altogether 74 employers were haled to court on the complaint 
of the inspectors for placing out their work unlawfully. The total of all 
persons found at work in living apartments this year is 16,714, against 
16,303 reported last year. The number of stores and other shops found 
in tenement houses was 1,134, with 3,266 workers, including the pro- 
prietors, against 1,500 shops and 4,140 workers last year. These com- 
parisons show that the total of all workers varies but little. This fact 
will be further emphasized if the comparisons be extended to the past four 
years. I removed licenses from a total of 1,785 buildings, and 1,728 
new licenses were granted. These figures do not mean the stopping of 
the work of so many old tenement workers and admitting a new flock in 
their places; it is merely indicative of the moving about of the people 
engaged in this class of labor. This condition is constant 

Out of a total of 20,083 workers fouiid in licensed buildings of all 
sorts, the numbers at work on different classes of goods were 7,530 on 
custom-made clothing; 8,417 on ready-made clothing; 1,747 on artificial 
flowers; 1,015 on feathers, and 1,374 on other articles. These workers 
were distributed by races as follows: Italians, 10,753; Jews, 6,544; 
Germans, 1,127; Americans, 666, with the remainder scattered among 
28 other nationalities with but small numbers in any one. 

The general conditions are as satisfactory as can be expected, and I 
might add, as good as the weather and the Street Cleaning Department 
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will permit in the so-called congested (neglected) sections of the city. 
The bulk of inspection work is done between October and May of each 
year, when the housing conditions are at their very worst, yet we do not 
find any real intolerable conditions or abuses. We find, as we always 
will find, the poor, who have no time for anything but to struggle for 
existence, the untidy who must be forced to observe even ordinary cleanly 
conditions, and congestion of families crowded into* single apartments in 
twos and threes by reason of high rents. There seems to be no cure for 
these conditions, but rather a tendency to constantly increasing them. 

We find no real antagonism to the enforcement of the law from any 
source, except in an isolated case here and there. Employers, especially 
the manufacturers, lend willing coK>peration to the advice or suggestions 
of the officers of the Department 

(Signed) DANIEL O'LEAEY, 

Chief of Homework Division. 



Table A. 



• Statement of Licensee for Entire Period of Amended Law (October 1, 1904 
to September SO, 191S.) 



CLAflSmCATION. 


New York 
State 


New York 
City 


Remainder 
of State 




21,117 


20.323 


704 


Applioationfl nantad 


10.291 

238 

1^79 

11 


772 


Applications rafuaed 


22 


Applioations oanoaled, 




Applicationfl pendinc. ,.,..,,, 


_ 






Lioenaes canoatod at request of applioants 


7.011 
407 


0.830 
407 


172 


Total number of licensed promises, September 30. 1013 


11.783 


11.183 


600 



Table B. — Record of Licenses for 191S and 1912, 





19U 


Ifll 


CLiUWZnCATION. 


New York 
State 


New York 
City 


Of State 


New York 
State 




t,m 


l.fM 


IM 


1.044 


Applioations pendinc October 1. 1012 

Applications received during year. 


27 
2.042 


27 
1.088 


104 


6 
1.038 


Applications granted. 


ifieo 

1.600 


ifies 

1.624 

380 

41 

11 


10 


\% 


Applications refused. 

Applications canceled 

Applications pending. 


408 
41 
11 


136 
35 
27 


Applications granted 

Applications refused again, 

AppUcations canceled 


aot 

205 
60 
36 


S84 
104 
54 
36 


17 
11 
6 


117 
01 
10 

7 


Licenses revoked for unlawful conditions. .... 


1.628 
108 


1.587 
108 


41 


3.480 
226 
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3. UNITED KINGDOM.* 
The Home Work Orders are being satisfactorily enforced. This sub- 
ject is dealt with at greatest length by the Lady Inspectors, and the in- 
dustries which came under special observation were: — cosaques and 
Christmas stockings, shrimp shelling and potting, machine-made lace, and 
file-cutting, but machine-made lace called for special attention, and Miss 
Anderson herself made some personal study of the conditions prevailing 
(see Particulars) and reports fully thereon. Miss Martindale visited 
outworkers employed in file-cutting. She found the women had all been 
employed previous to marriage in the factories, and were, with few ex- 
ceptions, aware of the dangers and of the advisability of not carrying on 
the work in the kitchen and living-rooms. She does not think this is a 
trade likely to increase as regards home work, as files are now being cut 
by machinery. Miss Ahrons reports on cosaques. 

> Annuftl Report of the Chief loapeetor of Faotoriee »nd Workehope for the Year 1012. London. 1918. Feces 
nvi, M7. 
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tion of straw matting in the north of 
Gverijssel.) Issued by the Cbmtbaal 

BUBBAU VOOB SOCIALB AdVIEZBN. 

Zwoile. De Erven J. J. Tiji. 1906. 
71 p. 
Niedcrlftndische Hausindustrie-Ausstellung. 
In Soviale Praxis, v. 18. no. 40. Berlin. 
1909. 
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^OndtTMoMno^n naar de toutanden in de Nedet" 
landtehe kttiHnduBtne* lasaed by the 
DiBBcna VAN dsn Abbbid. '8-Qraven- 
hage. 1011-1914. 
y. 1. Voediaga- en genotmiddelen. 1911. 
(2), iv, 310 p. plates, schedules, (v. 1. 
reviewed in ^Maandachrift van het eentraal 
bureau voor de atatisHek, 7th year, p. 204- 
209, *8-Oravenhage, Mar. 30. 1912.) 
V. 2. Diamantbewerking, drukkersbedrijf, 
chemische industrie, bout- en stroobe- 
werking, metaalbewerking, papierbewerk- 
ing, sohoemnjakers. 1912. viii, 371 p. 
plates. 
V. 8. Teztiellndustrie — kleeding en reinig 
ing. 1914. vii, 618 p. plates. 

^Veralao van da vij/de wb-commiaM der ataaU' 
eomtnisHe over de werkloosheid, *s-Graven- 
hage. Algemeene Landsdrukkerij. 1913. 
ziv, 264 p. 

^Verstagen der kamere van arbeid over 19H, 
Issued by the Minibtbb van Landbouw, 
NuvBBHBiD BN Handbl. 's-Gravenhage. 
Qebr. Belinfante. 1912. vii. 470, xv p. 

Zaalbbbo, C. J. Ph. Huxeindueirie en vak" 
bewegino. 1912. 7 p. (Report to the 
second international homework congress, 
Zurich, Sept. 7-9, 1912.) 

NORWAY. 

Berelning anoaaende Hjeminearbeida'UtatiUnin' 
gen i Bergen 1912, Issued by Bbbobns 
AvDBUNO. Bergen. M. Krauss' Bok- 
trykkeri. 1912. 17 p. 

SoLNJOBDAL, . Uinningtroad for Hjem^ 

meindueirien. Issued by the Nobsx 
FoBBNiNo roB Sociai;t Abbbidb. Kris- 
tiania. 1912. 13 p. 

RUSSIA AND FINLAND. 



BujANBET, Joseph. Der zweite russische 
Hausindustrie Kongress. In Soziale 
Praxis. Berlin. Apr. 21, 1910. 

IvANOFT, J. M. Lee **koiutari** rtiaeee, St. 
Petersburg. Goldberg. 1902. iv, 106 p. 

Peasant industries. In The Rtueian yearbook 
for 191B, Compiled and edited by Howard 
P. Kennabo. New York. Macmillan. 
1912. p. 396H100. 

Rapports et &udee concemant Vindwtirie domes' 
tique en Russie. (Les koustari.) Issued 
by the Ministebb dbs Domainbs. St. 
Petersburg. Kirschbaum. 1891^-1903. 
7 v. 

Rbinkb, Michel de. Rapport sur Vindustrie 
d domicile en Russie, (Report to the first 
international homework congress, Brus- 
sels, 1910.) 5 p. 



' Report [on conditions of homework in 

Russia] presented to the second inter- 
national homework congress, Zurich, Sept. 
7-9. 1912. 6 p. 

Die russische Hausindustrie. In Soxiale 
Rundschau, 1900. pt. 2. p. 322-330. 

SnBDA, Wilhelm. Arbeiten der Kommission 
sum Studium der Hausindustrie. In 
JahrbUcher fUr Nationaldkonomie und 
StaHstik, new series, v. 6. p. 414-436. 
Jena. 1883. 

Travaux de la commission pour VUude de Vin- 
duttrie domestique (les koustari) en Russie, 
St. Petersburg. Kirschbaum. 1879- 
1887. 14 V. 

nmiand. 
^HjBur, Vera. UndersOkning af nalarb^er' 
skomas yrkesfitrhaUanden i Finland. Is- 
sued by the Industbisttbblse. Helsing- 
fors. 1908. zviU, 122, 245 p. [Arbets- 
statistik 6.] 

SOUTB AMIRIGA. 
Argentine Republic. 

*Embbt, Celia Lapalma de. Trabajo de la 
mujer & domicilio; In BoleUn del departa- 
mento naeional del trabajo, no. 19. p. 
788-796. Buenos Aires. Dec. 31. 1911. 

*E1 trabajo & domicilio en Buenos 

Aires. Resultados de la inve8tigaci6n 
hecha por la inspecci6n. In Boletin del 
departamento nadonal del trabajo, no. 
25. p. 876*948. Buenos Aires. Dec. 
31. 1913. 

Paraguay. 
Lace and embroidery. Spider-web productions 
a household industry. In United States 
monthly consular and trade report, no. 
349. Washington. Government Print- 
ing Office. Oct. 1909. p. 155, 156. 

SPAIN. 

*Cabtbovibjo, Amando. Los comit^s de 
salarios en el trabajo & domicilio. Pub- 
lication no. 20 of the Asogiagion Intbb- 

NACIONAL PABA LA PbOTBCCION LbQAL 

DE LOS Tbabajaoobbs. Seccion Ea- 
panola. Madrid. Imprenta de la Suces- 
ora de M. Minuesa de los Rios. 1911. 
8 p. 

La reglamentadon del trabajo d domi' 

cUio en Espafia, 1912. 5 p. (Report to 
the second international homework con- 
gress, Zurich. Sept. 7-9. 1912.) Reprinted 
in *Espaha social, v. 3. no. 15. p. 217- 
220. May-June, 1912. 
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*Cabtboyibjo, Amando y Sangro t Ros Da 
Olano, Pedro. El trabajo d damicUio en 
EspatUi, Publication no. 10 of the Aso- 
ciagi6n Intbbnagional paba la Pbo- 

TBCCION LbQAL DB LOS TrABAJADOBBS. 

Sbccion Espanola. Madrid. Imprenta 

de la Sucesora de M. Minuesa de ios Rios. 

1908. 128 p. 
Mbnt, G. El trabajo & domicilio y el trabajo 

barato. In Biblioteca ciencia y accidn, 

Madrid. 1911. 
*Tallada. Josg M. Lob venenos %ndu9tridle9 

en el trabajo d domicilio. Publication no. 

22 of the A80gla.ci6n Imtbbnacional 

PABA la PbOTSCCi6n LboAL DB LOB 

Tbabajadobbs. Sbccion Ebpanola. 
Madrid. Imprenta de la Suceaora de M. 
Minuesa de los Rios. 1911. 7 p. 

swsDiir. 

^ArbetsiOner inom den svenska tobaksin- 
dustrien ar 1908, pt. 3. Handtverkets och 
hemindustriens arbetspersonal. In Med- 
delanden /ran K. KommerakoUeoii, AfdeU 
ninofihrArheUeUaieHk. Stockholm. 1911. 
p. 941. 942. 

Mbtbbson, Qerda. Svenska hemarhetefOrhal' 
landen. En undersSkning utfOrd som 
grund f5r Centralf5rbundets f5r sooialt 
arbete hemarbetsutst&llning i Stockholm, 
Oktober 1907. Stockholm. Ekmans 
FSrlag. 1907. 72. 104 p. 

*Regelung der Heimarbeit. In Soaiaie Rund" 
achau. 12th year. p. 437, 438. Wien. 
Mar. 1911. 

*Zbtb, Louise. Les petites industries rurales 
en SuMe. In Le Musie social, MSmoires 
et documents. Paris. Sept. 1912. p. 
269-279. 

8WITZIBLAND. 

Allobmbinbb Schwbizbbischb Hbimarbbit- 
KONOBES8. Verhandlungen des ersten 
aUgemeinen Schweizerischen Heimarbeit- 
kongresses vom 7 und 8 AfiQUst 1909 in 
Zurich, Zurich. 1909. 196 p. 

AiraooT. Josephine van. Die Hausindustrie in 
der schweiserischen Seidenstoffweberie. 
In Zeitsckrift fUr die schtoeizerische Statis- 
tik, (Journal de statistique suiase.) 
Bern. 1904. no. 5. 

Beck. J. Die Heimarbeit in der Sohweix. 
In Moncttssckrift fUr ckristliche Sozial- 
reform, v. 31. nos. 11 and 12. Basel. 
1909. 

Die schweizerische Hausindustrie. Ihre 

soziale und wirtsohaftiiche Lage. In 
Schweizerische BUUter fUr Wirtschafts- und 
Sozidlpolitik, v. 17. no. 13 and 14. Bern. 
1909. 



Dbcxtbtinb. C. Bilder aus der schweixeri- 
schen Heimarbeit. In Monatssehrift fOr 
ckristliche Sosialreform, v. 31. no. 10. 
Basel. 1909. 

Dubois. Ernest et Jttlxn, Armand. Les 
moteurs Hectrigues dans les inditstries d 
domicile, 1. L'industrie horlog^re suisse. 
2. Le tissage de la sole k Lyon. 3. L'in- 
dustrie de la rubanerie k Saint-^tienne. 
Issued by the OmcB du Tbavail db 
Bbloiqub. Bruzelles. Soci6t6 Beige de 
Librairie. 1902. 292 p. 

Economic and social conditians of Swiss home 
workers, with special reference to the exhtbi' 
turn of home work held in Zurich in 1909, 
Zurich. 1910. 70 p. 

Eine Enquete tlber die Heimarbeit in der 
Schweis. . In Correspondenzblatt der Oen- 
eralkommission der Qeweirkschaften Deutsch- 
lands, y. 19. no. 23. Berlin. 1909. 

Pallet, M. Le travail d domicile dans Vhor* 
logerie suisse et see indtutries annexes. 
Berne. Imprimerie de TUnion. 1912. 
544 p. 

Zur Frage des Heimarbeiterschutses. In 
Schweizerische BUUter fOr WirtschaflS' und 
Sozialpoliiik, v. 15. no. 24. Bern. 1907. 

FUMer durch die schweizerische Heimarbeit' 
AussteUung, 1909, Zurich. Buchhand- 
lung des GrUtlivereins. 1909. 

Qbseb-Rohnbb. a. Die Stickereiindustrie der 
Ostschweis in Vergangenheit und Gegen- 
wart. In Monatssehrift f&r chrisUiche 
Sozialreform. v. 30. no. 2. BaseL 1908. 

Qottbbbo, Margarete von. Eurier Ueber- 
blick Uber die Schweiser Heimarbeit. In 
Dokumente des Fortschrittes. 3d year, 
no. la Berlin. 1910. 

Oboss. Paul. Die Heimarbeit im Kanton St, 
Oallen. Die Ergebnisse der Enquete im 
Winter 1908-09. Pt. 25 of Statistik des 
Eantons St. Gallen. Bern. 1909. 30 p. 

Die Heimarbeit im Kanton St. Gallen 

nach den Ergebnissen der Betriebssfth- 
lung vom Jahre 1905. In Schweizerische 
Blatter fCr Wirtschafts- und Sogialpolitik, 
V. 16. no. 18. Bern. 1908. 

Hattbnschwillbb, G. Die schweizerische 
Hausindustrie. In Soziale KvUur, v. 30. 
no. 6. MUnchen-Gladbach. 1910. 

Die Hausindustrie im Elanton Bern. In Mil- 
teilttngen des Bemischen Statistischen 
Bureaus, 1909. Berlin. 1909. 

Die Hausindustrie in der Schweiz, Aussug aus 
den Ergebnissen der eldgendssischen Be- 
triebsz&hlung vom 9 August 1905. Issued 
by the Statistischbs Bureau des bid- 

OBNOSSISCHEN DbPABTBMBMTS DBS IX- 

KBBN. Bern. 1909. zii, 50 p. 
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*Die Hausindustrie in der Schweis. In BeichM' 
ArbeitsblaU, v. 8. p. 905-911. Berlin. 
Dec. 1910. 

Dis Hau9indtt8tr%e in der Stadl Zurich in den 
Jahren 1900 und 1905. Nach den Ergeb- 
nissen der Volkss&hlung 1900 und der 
Betriebss&hlung 1905 nebst Vergleichen 
mit der Volkss&hiung 1894. Issued by the 
Statistischbs AicT. Zdrioh. 1912. iv, 
98 p. 

Hausindustrielle Beschftftigung von Schulkin- 
dem im Kanton Appeniell. In Schwei- 
zerinehe BldUerfUr WirUchafts-und Sozxalr 
pdlitik. V. 12. no. 22. Bern. 1904. 

Die Heimarheit in der AppeneeUiachen Weberei, 
(Report of the Schwbizbbischbs Abbei- 
TSRSSKBBTABIAT to the Schweizerisohe 
Industriedepartementen.) Zurich. 1911. 
112 p. 

Heimarbeit und Ktlndigungspflioht. In Qewerk- 
echafUiehe Rundachau far die Schweiz, 
V.4. no, 6. Bern. 1912. 

^Heimarbeiterschutikongress. In Soziaie 
Rundschau, 10th year. v. 2. p. 532- 
535. Wien. Oct. 1909. 

Lea industries & domicile en Suisse. In RSforme 
eocicde, v. 30. no. 101. Paris. 1910. 

LoBBNz, Jacob. Bilder aus der schweizeri- 
sohen Heimarbeit. In MonaUackrift flkr 
chrisUiche Sozialrejorm, v. 31. no. 6. 
Basel. 1909. 

Heimarbeit und Heimarbeiterausstel- 

lung in der Schweiz. Sozidlpolitische 
ZeUfragen der Schweiz, pt. 6. Zurich. 
Buchhandlung des GrUtlivereins. 1909. 

Die vyvrtecMUichen und aozialen Yer^ 

MUnieae in der ackweUeriachen Heimar" 
beii, Mit besonderer BerUcksichtigung 
der Ergebnisse der schweizerischen Heim- 
arbeit- Aussteliung. y. 1. (in 4 pts.). Die 
Heimarbeit in der Textilindustrie. Zurich. 
Buchhandlung des QrUtUvereins. 1911. 
xii, 508 p. 
Pt. 1. Die Heimarbeit in der schweizeri- 
schen Seidenindustrie. 
Pt. 2. Die Heimarbeit in der Baumwollin- 

dustrie. 
Pt. 3. Die Heimarbeit in der Leinenin- 

dustrie. 
Pt. 4. Die Heimarbeit in der Wirkerei und 
Strickerei. 

Madat, Andr6 de et Madat, Marthe Hentrelt 
de. Enguite aur le travail d domicile chez 



lea hijotUiera du canion de Oenhe, Geneve. 
Imprimerie Atar. 1910. 173 p. 

Naf, E. Die aargauische Hausindustrie. In 
Zeitachrifl fUr die ackweizeriache Siatiatik. 
(Journal de statistique suisse.) Bern. 
1909. no. 5. 

Piscztnska-Rbichbnbach, E. Du r6le qui 
incombe aux liguea aodaiea d*acheteura dans 
le damaine du travail d domicile, 1912. 
7 p. (Report to the second international 
homework congress, Zurich, Sept. 7-9, 
1912.) 

Regelung der Heimarbeit in der Schweiz. In 
SozialePraxia, v. 17. no. 46. Berlin. 1908. 

ScHULEB, Fr. Die schweizerische Hausin- 
dustrie. In Zeitachrift fUr die achweize' 
riache Statiatik, (Journal de statistique 
Suisse.) Bern. 1904. no. 2. p. 125-166. 

Die schweizerische Heimarbeitausstellung. In 
Correapondenzblatt der Generalkommiaaion 
der Gewerkaehaften Deutachlanda. v. 19. 
no. 13. Berlin. 1909. 

*Le8 statistiques des industries k domicile et 
les expositions du travail k domicile de 
Zurich et de B&le. In BvUetin de Voffice 
du travaU, v. 16. p. 133^-1335. Paris. 
Dec. 1909. 

Thubkauf, Emil. Verlag und Heimarheit in 
der Baaler Seidenbandinduatrie, Basler 
Volkswirtschaftlichen Arbeiten, no. 1. 
Stuttgart. W. Kohlhammer. 1909. xx, 
275 p. 

*Le travail k domicile et les ateliers communs 
pour tailleurs k fagon. In Muaie aocial, 
Anndlea, Paris. Feb. 1906. p. 49, 50. 

Die Verbreitung der Hausindustrie in der 
Schweiz. In Zeitachrift fUr Sozialwiaaen- 
achaft, new series, v. 1. no. 7. Leipzig. 
1910. 

Die Wirkungen der Schweizerischen Heimar- 
beitausstellung. In MitteUungen der 
HauptateUe deutacher Arheito^>erverb&nde. 
no. 22. Beriin. 1909. 

Die wirtschaftlichen und sozialen Verh&ltnisse 
in der Schweizer Heimarbeit. In Sozial*i 
Praxia und Archiv fUr Volkawohlfahrt. v. 
21. no. 4. Berlin. 1911. 

ZiNSLi, Ph. Die Besch&ftigung der schul- 
pflichtigen Kinder in Hausindustrie und 
andem Erwerbsarten im Kanton Appen- 
zell. In Zeitachrift fUr die achweizeHache 
Statiatik, (Journal de statistique suisse.) 
Bern. 1905. no. 2. 
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SPECIMEN FORMS OF INQUIEY 
CIRCULAR LETTER AND SCHEDULE SENT TO MANUFACTURERS 

QHfr (Smstiiummratt^ of HagBarliniirttg 

BUREAU OF STATISTICS 
LABOR DIVISION 

STATB HeUSB, BOSTON 

Charlks F. OrrrsMV 

DIRBCTOR 

Deab Sm: 

This Bureau is engaged in a study of Home Work in the Industries of 
chusetts, and would greatly appreciate your co-operation in furnishing us with 
information asked for on the enclosed form. 

Permit me to assure you that any information you may be willing to furnish 
will be used solely for statistical purposes and toill not be published under your 
name. 

Assuring you of our appreciation of your courtesy in this matter, I am 

Respectfully yours, 

CHARLES F. GETTEMY, 
Director, 
HOME WORK. 
DefinUion: By Home Work m this instance ia meant any kind of manufacturing or work 
done for a manufacturer, merchant, or his agent, by persons not working on the premises. 

1. Industry 

(Refers to the general character of the work performed by the establishment; for example, 

boots and shoes.) 

2. Product 

(Refers to the particular output; for example, women's shoes.) 

3. Describe the kind of work done ofP the premises. If no work of any description is given 
out by any department, write "NONE" and return this schedule in the enclosed stamped envelope 
in order tliat further correspondence may he rendered unnecessary. 



4. Is the work distributed by agents or contractors or directly from the establishment? . 



5. Average number of home workers employed during the busy season 

6. What was the total amount of wages paid to home workers during the last financial year 
of your establishment? $ for year ending 191 . 

7. If Home Work was given out in former years, but is now abandoned, kindly state when 

it was given up 19 and why? 

Date 191 . 
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Abolition op Hobie Work, see Prohibi- 
tion OP Home Work. 

"Adript," meaning as applied to women, 
33 (ft. nt.). 

Advertisements, home work, 16, 60. 

Age op Home Workers, xxv; in all in- 
dustries, 30-31; wearing apparel in- 
dustry, 82-83; jewelry, 102; paper 
goods, 112-113; celluloid goods, 123; 
sporting goods, 129. 

Armenians, as home workers, 82. 

Artipicial Flower Making, report on 
working conditions, 138-139; investi- 
gation of, in Prance, 140-141. See dUio 
Paper Flowers. 

Assembling Chain, method of, 93. 

Baseballs, home work processes, 127; rates 

of pay, 128; seasonal character of work, 

128. 
Baskets, home work processes and rates of 

pay, 120-121. 
Beading, 73. 
Bead-stringing, 95-96. 
Bedrooms, use as workroom, xiv, 57-58; 

for paper goods manuf acting, 118; for 

sporting goods manufacture, 132. 
Bibliography op Home Work, 150-175. 
Black Forest, chain making in, 100. 
Boots, see Shoes and Shoe Trimmings. 
Boxes, see Paper Boxes. 
Brushes, home work on, 133-134; rates of 

pay, 133. 
Buttons, home work on, 68-71; rates of 

pay, 70; celluloid, home work processes 

and rates of pay, 119. 
Buttonhole Making, rates of pay, 63; 

for men's shirts, 65. 

Candy, tenement manufacture, 27. 
Celluloid Goods, 119-126; rate of pay per 

hour, 48-49; overcrowding among 

workers, 56; centers of industry, 119; 

processes and rates of pay, 119-121; 

novelties, 120-121; character of work, 



121; effect on health, 121-122; labor 
supply, 122; charges on earnings of 
workers, 122; method of distribution, 
122-123; the worker, 123-126; sex 
and age, 123; school attendance, 124; 
earnings and incomes, 124-125; work- 
ing conditions, 125-126; seasonal char- 
acter of industry, 125-126. 

Chain Making, 91-94; home work proc- 
esses, 91-^3; ratesof pay, 93-94; labor 
supply, 98-99; reasons for home work, 
99-100. 

Charges on Earnings op Home Workers, 
52-53; in celluloid goods industry, 126; 
in sporting goods industry, 131. 

Childbirth, employment of women home 
workers near time of, 64. 

Child Labor, danger of, xiv. See also 
Children as Home Workers. 

Child Labor Law, of 1913, 19(ft. nt.), 20. 

Children as Home Workers, prohibi- 
tion of, 4; Massachusetts law regard- 
ing, 19 (ft. nt.); age and sex, 30-31; 
school attendance, 32; physical effects, 
32, 103, 107; men's clothing industry, 
63-64; finishing caps, 75; elastic woven 
goods, 77-78; wearing apparel, 82-83; 
tag stringing, 111; paper goods. 111, 
112-113; celluloid goods, 123, 126; 
sporting goods, 129; brushes, 133; silk 
goods, 134; report of New. York in- 
spector regarding, 145. 

Children's Clothing, 66-68. See also 
Women's Clothing. 

Christmas Boxes, 111. 

Cigar Makers' Union, regulation of tene- 
ment house manufacture, 20, 27. 

Cloak, Suit and Skirt Makers' Strike, 
20, 21; effect on home work, 146. 

Clothing Manupacjture, reference to 
Massachusetts laws regarding, 11. See 
also Children's Clothing, Custom- 
made Clothing, Men's Clothing, 
Readt-made Clothing, Wearing Ap- 
parel, Women's Clothing. 
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CoATB, home work processes, 63. See alao 
Men's Clothing. 

CoBiB Industry, establishment of, 119. 

Consumer, protection of, xvii. 

Consumers' League, restriction of tene- 
ment manufacture, 21; studies of con- 
ditions of work, 13&-139. 

Contagion, through home work, see Dis- 
ease, Transmission of. 

Contract System, in connection with home 
work, 64; in clothing industry, 68; 
neckwear, 71; shoes and shoe trim- 
mings, 73; elastic woven goods, 78; 
hand-knit goods, 81; mesh bags, 98-09; 
jewelry and silverware, 100-101; cel- 
luloid goods, 122-123. 

Contract Tailors, men's clothing industry, 
62-^,64. 

Contractors for Home Work, in jewelry 
industry, 100-101; paper goods. 111; 
sporting goods, 127, 128. 

Corsets, home work on, 62. 

Crocheting, number of firms giving out 
home work, xxi. 

Custom-made Clothing, home work on, 63; 
seasonal character, 64, 65. 

Dangers of Home Work, xiv. See dleo 
Evils of Home Work. 

Dependents, in families of home workers, 
60-52; dependent children, xxi-xxii. 

Dining Room, use as work room, 58. 

Disease, number of licenses revoked be- 
cause of, xviu; transmission of through 
home work, 118, 139, 140. 

Distribution of Home Work, methods, 60- 
61; in jewelry and silverware industry, 
101; paper goods. 111; celluloid goods, 
122-123; sporting goods, 128-129. 

District Police, home work licenses se- 
cured from, 23; duties transferred to 
State Board of Health, 24. 

Dolls, home work on, 27. 

Domestic Status of Home Worker, 33- 
34; table showing, 34. 

Domestic System, relation of home work 
to, vii-viii. 

Dress Trimmings, home work on, 68-71; 
rates of pay, 70; seasonal character, 70. 
See also Women's Clothing. 

Earnings of Home Workers, xiii, xxii- 
xxiii, 2; level of wages, 17-19; yearly 



earnings, 39-42; in relation to age and 
experience, 44-46; wearing apparel in- 
dustry, 84-86; jewelry industry, 103- 
105; paper goods, 114-116; celluloid 
goods, 124-125; sporting goods, 130- 
131; artificial flowers, 140; boot and 
shoe industry 141; report of English 
investigation, 140. See also Hourly 
Rate of Earnings. 

Economic Effects of Home Work, xiii, xv. 

Elastic Woven Goods, 76-78; location of 
industry, 76-77; home work processes, 
77; rates of pay, 77, 78; labor supply, 
77-78; contract system, 78. 

Embroidery, 67, 68; rates per hour, 68. 

Employment, change of, among home work- 
ers, table showing, 53. 

Enamel Painting, 94-95; rates of pay, 95; 
labor supply, 99; reasons for home 
work, 100. 

England, home work in, 137, 140. 

Evils of Home Work, viii, 19-20, 39; re- 
port of New York Factory Investigat- 
ing Commission, 13^140; report of 
English Committee, 140. 

Eye Glasses, home work processes on, 96. 

Eye Strain, from tag stringing, 108; from 
work on paper goods, 109. 

Factory, definition of, ix. 

Factory Laws, exemption of home indus- 
tries from, ix. 

Factory Work, relation to home work, 14- 
15, 61; in jewelry and silverware in- 
dustries, 97-98. 

Factory Workers, competition of home 
workers with, xv, 2, 18-19; relation to 
home workers, 3; proportion of home 
workers to, 15, 16. 

"Family," as used in reference to home 
worker, 7. 

Families of Home Workers, grade, xviii; 
size, xxiv; economic condition, xiii, 
xxii-xxiii; status of, 18. 

Fans, celluloid, home work processes and 
rates of pay, 120. 

Finland, report of home work in, 142. 

Flowers, artificial, see Artificial Flower 
Making, also Paper Flowers. 

Food, tenement house manufacture, 21, 27. 

Foreign-born Workers, see Immigrants 
AS Home Workers. 

France, home work in, 140-141. 
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French-Canadians, employment in jewelry 
industry, 102, 103; on celluloid goods, 
123. 

Games, home work on, 26. 
Garment Trades, see Wearing Apparel. 
Garters, see Elastic Woven Goods. 
Germany, home work in, 141. 
Gloves, rates of pay, 79. 
Great Britain, home work inspection, 148- 
149; table showing, 149. 

Hair Brushes, see Brushes. 

Hairpins, celluloid, home work processes, 
and rates of pay, 119. 

Hand-knit Goods, 80-82; seasonal char- 
acter, 81 ; rates of pay, 81 ; labor force, 82. 

Hand-made Clothing, home work on, 67- 
68. 

Handicapped, employment of on home 
work, 27. 

Heai/th, Massachusetts State Board of, 
on status of home workers, 18; regula- 
tion of tenement manufacture, 24. 

Heai/th of Workers, see Physical Ef- 
fects OF Home Work. 

"Home," definition of, in connection with 
home work, 11; status of, under home 
work, viii-ix. 

Home Work, definition of, xvii, 11, 176. 

Hosiery, 74-76; location of industry, 74; 
home work processes, 74-75; rates of 
pay, 75; labor supply, 76. 

Hourly Rate of Earnings, x> xiii, xxiii, 
48-51; on jewehy, 105, 107. 

Hours of Labor, 19; in boot and shoe in- 
dustry, France, 141; in clothing trades, 
Finland, 142. 

Housing Conditions, X3dii. 

Illinois Bureau of Labor Statistics, re- 
port on sweating system, 137. 

Immigrants as Home Workers, 34, 35, 
49, 51; overcrowding among, 57; in 
jewelry industry, 102; nimiber of fam- 
ilies employed, 139. 

Incomes AsmE from Home Work, xxii, 17, 
18, 46-48; of workers on wearing ap- 
parel, 85-86; jewelry industry, 105; 
paper goods, 116; celluloid goods, 125; 
sporting goods, 131. See also Earnings. 

Industrial System, relation of home work 
to, viii. 



Industries giving out Home Work, re 
quiring regulation, xix; location, xx- 
list of, 5, 12-13; detailed reports,; 59- 
134. 

Infection, through home work, see Dis- 

EASE, TrANSBOSSION OF. 

Inspection, cost of, x; difficulties, xiv; 
scope of Massachusetts law, 4; defects 
of system, 21; reports of inspectors, 
143-149; Massachusetts, 143-144; New 
York, 144-147; United Kingdom, 148- 
149. 

Inspection Department, State Board of 
Labor and Industries, xii, xviii. 

Inspectors, see Tenement Work In- 
spectors. 

Investigations of Home Work, conclu- 
sions from present study, xiii-xvi; 
scope of present study, 5-9; method, 
6; connection of Women's Educational 
and Industrial Union with, 8; special 
reports, 137-142; Consumers' League 
studies, 138-139; reports from Euro- 
pean countries, 140-142. 

Irregularity of Employment, see Unem- 
ployment. 

Italians, overcrowding among, 56-57; con- 
tract tailors, 63; workers on celluloid 
goods, 123. 

Jewelry, 88-107; rates of pay, 48-49, 89- 
90, 93-94, 95, 96-97; manufacturing 
centers, 88; home work processes, 89- 
91; mesh bags, 89-91; chain work, 91- 
94; painting on enamel, 94-95; mis- 
cellaneous processes, 95-97; physical 
effect, 97; relation of home to factory 
work, 97-98; labor supply, 98-99; 
reasons for home work, 99-100; method 
of distribution, 100-101; the worker, 
102-107; sex and age, 102; school at- 
tendance, 103; earnings and income, 
103-105; extent and causes of non-em- 
ployment, 105-106; working condi- 
tions, 106; summary, 107. 

Kitchen, use as workroom, xiv, xxiv, 57, 
58; in jewelry manufacture, 106; paper 
goods, 118; celluloid goods, 126; sport- 
ing goods, 132. 

Knit Goods, number of firms and workers, 
XX. See also Hand-knit Goods, and 
Machine-knit Goods. 
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Labor Supply for Home Work, men's 
clothing industry, 64, 66; women's and 
children's clothing, 66, 67-68; shoes 
and shoe trinmiings, 74; hosiery and 
machine-knit goods, 76; elastic woven 
goods, 77-78; jewelry and silverware, 
98-99; paper goods, 110-111; celluloid 
goods, 122; sporting goods, 128. 

Labor and Industries, Massachubetts 
State Board of, on home work legisla- 
tion, 4; duties and powers, 24 (ft. nt.); 
inspection of home work, 143-144; 
study of licensed home workers, ix-x; 
reprint from, xvi-xxv. 

Labor Laws, standards for home and fac- 
tory work, ix, 4. 

Labor Organizations, attitude toward 
home work, 20-21. 

Ladt Inspectors, England, extract from 
report on home work, 148. 

Legislation regarding Home Work, 
committee appointed to consider, ix; 
membership, x (ft. nt.); resolutions 
adopted, x-xi; bill entered, xi; text, 
xi-xii; organizations endorsing, xii; 
what enforcement of present law in- 
volves, XV ; scope of Massachusetts law, 
4; states having regulations, table 
showing, 22; Massachusetts regula- 
tions, 23-25; text of law, 24-25. 

License for Home Work, limitation of 
Massachusetts provisions, 4; states re- 
quiring, 22; Massachusetts law, 25; li- 
censed and unlicensed families, 26; no 
provision for paper goods workers, 118; 
record of licenses. New York, 147. 

Licensing System, limitations, x; diflficul- 
ties, xiv; extent of, xviii-xix; expenses, 
xix. 

Living Conditions of Home Workers, 
xxiv, 3, 19, 66-58; by industries, 56; by 
nativity, 57; among workers on cellu- 
loid goods, 126. 

Living room, use as workroom, xiv. 

Living Wage, home work inadequate for, 
39. 

Macaroni, tenement manufacture, 27. 

Machine-knit Goods, 74r-76; location of 
industry, 74; home work processes, 75- 
76; rates of pay, 75; physical effects of 
work, 75; labor supply, 76; distribu- 
tion of goods, 76. 



Machine-made Clothing, 66. 

Manufacturers, attitude toward home 
workers, 18. 

Marital Conditions of Home Workers, 
3,33. 

Married Women, proportion of home work- 
ers represented by, xiii, 3, 4, 33; re- 
sponsibility for family support, xxi-xxii; 
employment on paper goods, 114; on 
celluloid goods, 126. 

Men as Home Workers, 30, 31; number 
having other gainful occupation, 54- 
55; employment on paper goods, 113- 
114. 

Men's Clothing, 62-66; coats and pants, 
62-64; location of industry, 62-63; 
physical effects of work, 64; labor sup- 
ply, 64; seasonal character, 64, 65; 
shirts and pajamas, 65; home work 
processes, 65; rates of pay, 65; labor 
supply, 66. 

Men's Garment Workers, strike, 20-21. 

Men's Neckwear, see Neckwear. 

Mesh Bags, home work processes, 89-91; 
rates of pay, 89-90, 107; method of 
manufacture, 90-91; number of work- 
ers, 97; proportion of home to factory 
workers, 98; contract system, 99, 100- 
101; teaching work, 99; seasonal char- 
acter, 106. 

Minimum Wage Boards, for home work 
industries, 28, 140, 141, 142. 

Moccasins, see Shoes and Shoe Trim- 
mings. 

Nativitt of Home Workers, xxiv-xxv, 34- 
36; per cent native bom, 35; nativity 
of fathers, 36; hourly earnings by, 50- 
51; in jewelry industry, 102; celluloid 
goods, 123; report of New York in- 
spectors, 144r-147. 

Neckwear, 68-71; seasonal character, 68, 
70; home work processes, 69; rates of 
pay, 69; labor supply, 70-71; methods 
of distribution, 71. 

Netherlands, report of home work in, 142. 

New York State, home work inspection, 
144r-147. 

Non-employment, see Unebiployment. 

North End, Boston, center of men's cloth- 
ing industry, 63. 

Novelties, celluloid, processes and rates 
of pay, 120-122. 
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Occupations of Home Workebs, previous 
employment and training, Z6S9; 
change of employment, 53; other gain- 
ful occupations, 64-55. 

Optical GtOOds, see Ete Glasses. 

Overcrowding, in families of home work- 
ers, 56. 

Painting, see Enamel Painting. 

Pajamas, see Men's Clothing. 

Pants, Readt-made, number of firms and 
workers, xx; rate of pay, 63. See 
cdso Men's Clothing, and Running 
Pants. 

Paper Flowers, home work processes, 
109. See also Artificial Flower 
Making. 

Paper Goods, 108-118; per cent of workers 
without training, 39; rates per hour, 
48-49, 109, 116, 117; location of in- 
dustry, 108; home work processes, 108- 
109; physical effects, 109, 113; labor 
supply, 110-111; number of home 
workers, 110; method of distribution, 
111,118; the worker, 111-118; sex and 
age, 112-113, 114; school attendance, 
113; earnings and incomes, 114-116; 
extent and causes of non-employment, 
116-118; charges on earnings, 117-118; 
working conditions, 118; need for li- 
censing, 118. 

Paper Boxes, home work processes, 108- 
109; rates of pay, 109. 

Part^ime Employment, in connection 
with home work, 16. 

Philadelphia Bureau of Industrial Sta- 
tistics, investigation of sweating sys- 
tem, 138. 

Physical Effects of Home Work, from 
manufacture of men's clothing, 64; 
machine-knit goods, 75; elastic woven 
goods, 77; wearing apparel, 83; jewelry 
and silverware, 97; tag stringing, 108; 
paper goods, 109, 113; cellidoid goods, 
121-122. 

Prohibition of Hoi£B Work, x; special 
articles, x, xi; movement for, xiv; en- 
forcement of, xvi, 21-22; hardship in- 
volved, 27-28; attitude of Emropean 
countries, 142. 

Protocol Agreement, in cloak-makers' 
strike, 21. 

Purses, see Mesh Bags. 



Ready-made Clothing, see Wearing Ap- 
parel. 

Register, of home workers proposed, xi. 

Regulation of Home Work, difficidties, 
xiv, 21-29; states having legislation re- 
garding, 22-23; minimum wage boards, 
28; manufacture of sporting goods, 132; 
attitude of European countries, 142. 

Remedies for Home Work Evils, report 
of IlUnois Bureau of Statistics, 137; 
recommendations of European reports, 
140-141. 

Rent, paid by home workers, xxii; table 
showing, 55. 

Rooms, number in tenements of workers, 
xxiv. 

Running Pants, home work processes, 127; 
rates of pay, 128; method of distribu- 
tion, 128-129. 

Russian Jews, as contract tailors, 63. 

Russians, overcrowding among, 56. 

Sanitary Conditions, tenement work- 
rooms, Massachusetts law, 25; home 
work on jewelry, 106, 107; paper goods, 
118; sporting goods, 132; brushes and 
silk goods, 133. 

Saxony, home workers in, 141. 

Schedules, used in home work study, speci- 
men forms, 176-181. 

School Attendance of Home Workers, 
table showing, 32; workers on wearing 
apparel, 83; jewelry, 103; paper goods, 
113; celluloid goods, 124. 

Seasonal Character of Home Work, xiii; 
effect on earnings, 17, 19; on employ- 
ment, 43; in clothing trade, 65, 66. 

"Seaming," on machine-knit goods, 75. 

Seed Pearls, cementing on pins, 95. 

Sewing, number of firms giving out home 
work, xxi. 

Sex of Workers, 30-31; on wearing ap- 
parel, 82-83; jewelry, 102; paper 
goods, 112-113, 114; cellidoid goods, 
123; sporting goods, 129-130. 

Shirts, see Men's Clothing. 

Shoe Industry, investigation of home work 
in, 141. 

Shoe Ornakients, see Shoes and Shoe 
Trimmings. 

Shoes and Shoe Trimmings, 71-74; loca- 
tion of industry, xx, 71; hand-work, 72; 
home work processes, 72-73; seasonal 
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character, 73, 74; contract system, 73; 
labor supply, 74; report of Massa- 
chusetts inspectors, 143-144. 

Silk Goods, home work on, 133, 134; rates 
of pay, 134. 

Silverware Manupactxtrb, 88-107. See 
cd8o Jewelry. 

Suppers, see Shoes. 

Spangles, see Paper Goods. 

Sporting Goods, 127-132; centers of in- 
dustry, 127; products, 127; processes, 
127; rates of pay, 48-49, 128; labor 
supply, 128; method of distribution, 
128-129; seasonal character, 128, 131- 
132; the worker, 129-132; sex and age, 
129-130; earnings and incomes, 130- 
131; working conditions, 131-132. 

Squash Balls, home work processes, 127; 
rates of pay, 128. 

Stone Setting, 95. 

Straw ELats, home work processes and rates 
of pay, 80. 

Strikes, home work issue in, 20-21. 

Suspenders, see Elastic Woven Goods. 

SwEAT-SHOPS, clothing manufacture in, 
137-138. 

"Sweating System," definition, 137; re- 
ports of investigations, 137-142. 

Tag Stringing, employment of children, 
20, 32; home work processes, 108; ef- 
fect on health, 108; regularity of em- 
ployment, 110-111; distribution, 111; 
piece rates, 117. 

Tailors, emplojrment of home workers, 62- 
63,64. 

Tenement Districts, proportion of home 
workers in, 3, 16-17; center of clothing 
industry, 62. 

''Tenement Tag," use in regulating home 
work, 145, 146. 

Tenement House Manufacture, restric- 
tions on employment of children in, 3; 
regulation of workrooms, 22, 25. 

Tenement Work Inspectors, duties, xvi, 
xvii; difficulties encountered, 145-146. 
See also Inspection. 

Tenement Workrooms, definition, 23. 

Tennis Balls, home work processes, 127; 
rates of pay, 128; seasonal character of 
work, 128. 

Tobacco, tenement manufacture, 20, 27. 

Tooth Brushes, see Brushes. 



Toys, home work on, 27. 

Training, received by home workers, 3S-39. 

Underwear, home work on, 67; study 
made by Women's Educational and In- 
dustrial Union, reference, 8. 

Unemployment, in connection with home 
work, 3, 4, 17, 19, 61; extent and causes 
of, 41-43; in wearing apparel industry, 
87; jewehry industry, 105-106; paper 
goods, 11&-118; celluloid goods, 125- 
126; sporting goods, 131-132. 

Union Label, effect in tenement manufac- 
ture, 20. 

United States Committee on Manufac- 
tures, investigation of sweating sys- 
tem, 137-138. 

United Garment Workers of America, 
report on sweat-shop legislation, 138. 

Wage Boards, see Minimum Wage Boards. 

Wages of Home Workers, low level of, 
xiii; 17-19; compared with factory 
workers, 15, 16; in garment trades, 
138, 139. See also Earnings of Home 
Workers. 

Wearing Apparel, definition, xi-xii; home 
work regulation, xvi-xvii, 4, 24-25; 
rates of pay, xxiii, 48-49; overcrowd- 
ing among workers, 56; processes 
adapted to home work, 59; methods of 
securing workers, 59-60; seasonal char- 
acter, 60-61; proportion of home to 
factory workers, 61; distribution, 61- 
62; industries employing home work, 
62; the worker, 82-87; sex and age, 
82^83; school attendance, 83; earnings 
and incomes, 84-86; extent and causes 
of non-employment, 87; sweating sys- 
tem, 137, 138; unsanitary conditions of 
manufacture, 140. 

Willow Plumes, home work on, 62. 

Women as Contractors, for jeweby fac- 
tories, 101. 

Women Home Work Inspectors, 148. 

Women as Home Workers, dependency, 
xiii ; number having dependents, 51 ; num- 
ber having other gsunful occupations, 
54-55; men's clothing, 64; women's and 
children's clothing, 67; wearing apparel, 
82, 83; jeweby industry, 102, 107; paper 
goods, 114; celluloid goods, 123; sporting 
goods, 129-130. 
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Women's Clothing, 66-68; location of in- 
dustry, 66; home work processes, 66; 
rates of pay, 66, 67, 141; labor supply, 
66, 67-68; hand-work, 67-68; advan- 
tage of home work, 68. 

Women's Educational and Industrial 
Union, part in home work investiga- 
tion, 8. 



Workroom, character of room so used, xiv, 
57-^8; condition of, xxiv. 

Workshop, definition of, 23. 

Workers, protection of, xviii; location, idx- 
XX ; tyi)e of, in wearing apparel indus- 
try, 82-87; jewehy, 102-107; paper 
goods, 111-118; celluloid goods, 123- 
126; sporting goods, 129-132. 
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